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eelection of characteriatical circumstances, for which 
the ancients were remarkable, he added a philo- 
jophical research, and the most perspicuous and 
energetic language. (') Cave waa certainly a man of 
estimable qualities, and was eminently diligent and 
successful in hia own business, which, doubtless, 
entitled him to respect. But he was peculiarly 
fortunate in being recorded by Johnson ; who, of 
V life of a printer and publisher, without 
any digressions or adventitious eircumstances, has 
made an interesting and agreeable narrative. 

The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded John- 
iOn full occupation this year. As it approached to 
its conclusion, he probably worked with redoubled 
Tigour, as seamen increase their exertion and alacrity 
■when they have a near prospect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid the 
high compliment of addressing to his lordship the 
tlan of his Dictionary, had behaved to him in such 
9 to excite his contempt and indignation. 
The world has been for many years amused with a 
Btory confidently told, and aa confidently repeated 
with additional circumstances, that a sudden disgust 
n by Johnson upon occasion of bis having 
been one day kept long in waiting in his lordship's 

(1) This is not Johnson's appTopriate praise; and, indeed, 
Iris want of aClenlian to details is his ereateai, if not his only, 
Ault, as a biographer. In the whole Life of Savage there 
'" ~"" — ' "", Several -details and correctiDns of errors, 
II (Virnished for his Lives of the Poets, were 
wholly neglected. But in truth Mr. Boswell himself has, 
" ■' KTiler, contributed to create the public 

■ ■ ■■ " the minute selection of ch»- 
leither the gtyle of Johnson, DOT 
in of his day. — Caoiiit, " 
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^TAT.ii. LORD CHESTERFIELD. 3 

antccliamber, for wLich the reason assigned was, 
that he had compauy with him ; and that at last, 
when the door opened, oat walked CoUey Gibber ; 
and that Johnson was so violently provoked when he 
found for whom he had been so long excluded, that 
he went away in a passion, and never would return. 
I remember having mentioned this story to George 
Lord Lyttelton, who told me he was very intimate 
with Lord Chesterfield ; and, holding it as a well- 
known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield by saying, 
that " Gibber, who had been introduced familiarly 
by the hack-stairs, had probably not been there 
above ten minutes." It may seem strange even to 
entertain a doubt concerning a story so long and so 
widely current, and thus implicitly adopted, if not 
sanctioned, by the authority which I have mentioned ; 
but Johnson himself assured me, that there was not 
the least foundation for it. ( ' ) He told me, that there 
never was any particular incident which produced a 
quarrel between Lord Chesterfletd and him ; but 
that his lordship's continued neglect was the reason 
why he resolved to have no connection with him. 

When the Dictionary was upon the eve of public- 
ation, Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered 
himself with expectations that Johnson would dedi- 
cate the work to him, attempted, in a courtly 
manner, to soothe and insinuate himself with the 
sage, conscious, as it should seem, of the cold in- 

(1) [Mr. Croker observes, that some eiprefsinns in Dr. John- 
ion's celiibrated lelter (see ji. a. poil) seem, nevertheless, to gite 
colour to the story of his being detained in the anteroom ; and 
it must bo remembered, that, B.t this period, Hawkins, whose 
eilitian of the story is altasked by Boswelj, waa in i—™*— -■ 
habits of inlercourse vfixb Johnson.] 
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difference with wliicli ]ie had treated its learned 
author ; and further attempted to conciliate him, by 
■writing two papers in " The World," in recommend- 
ation of the work : and it must be confesaed, that 
they contain some studied compliments, so finely 
turned, that if there had been no previous offence, 

probable that Johnson would have been highly 
delighted. Praise, in general, was pleasing to him ; 
liut by pnuae from a man of rank and elegant 
accomplishments, he was peculiarly gratified. His 
Lordship says, 

I think the public in general, and the republic of 
letters in particular, are gieady obh(;ed to Mr. JotmHon 
for having undertaken and executed so great and de- 
sirable a work. Perfection is not to be expected from 
man ; but if we are to judge by the various works of 
Johnson already published, we have good reason to be- 
lieve, that he will bring this as near to perfection as any 
nian could do. The Flan of it, which he published 
some years ago, Beems to me to be a proof of it. No- 
thing can he more rationally imagined, or more accn- 
tately and elegandy expressed. I therefore recommend 
the previous perusal of it to all those who intend to boy 
the Dictionary, and who, I suppose, are all those who 

can afford it." 

" It must be owned, that oiU' language is, at pre- 
sent, in a state of anarchy, and hitherto, perhaps, it 
may not have been the worse for it. During our free 
and open trade, many words and expressiona have been 
imported, adopted, and naturalised from other languages, 
which have greatly etiriclied our own. Let it still pre- 
serve what real strength and beauty it may have bor- 
rowed from others ; but let it not, like the Tarpeian 
maid, be overwhelmed and crushed by unnecessary 
onamenla. The time for discrimination teema to t« 
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now come. Toleration, adoption, and natm-alisation 
have run iheir lengths. Good orJer «nd authority art 
now necessary. But where shall we find tliem, and, at 
the Eame time, the obedience due to them ? We muet 
have recourBe to the old Roman expedient in tiinee of 
confusion, and choose a dictator. Upon this principle, 
I give ray vote for Mr. Johnson to fill that great and 
arduous post. And I hereby declare, that I make a 
total surrender of all my rights and privileges in the 
English language, as a free-bom British sul^ject, to the 
said Mr. Johnson, during the term of his dictatorship. 
Nay, more ; I will not only obey him Uke an old Roman, 
as my dictator, hut, like a inoilem Roman, I will im- 
phciUy believe in him as my Pope, and hold him to be 
infallible while in the chair, hut no longer. More than 
this he cannot well ret[uiri} ; for, I presume, that obedi- 
ence can never be expected, when there is neither terror 

to enforce, nor interest to invite it." 

" But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a History of 
our language through its several stages, were still 
wanting at home, and importunately called for from 
abroad. Mr. Johnson's labours will now, I dare say, 
very fully supply that want, and greatly contribute 
to the fardier spreading of our language in other 
coantries. Learners were discouraged, by finding no 
standard to resort to ; and, conse^uendy, thought it 
incapable of any. They will now be undectived and 
encouraged." 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, 
who thought that " all was false and hollow," de- 
spised the honeyed words^ and was even indignant 
that Lord ChesV^rfield should, for a momeRt, ima- 
gine that he could be the dupe of such an artifice. 
His expression to me concerning Lord Chesterfield, 
upon this occasion, was, " Sir, after making great 
B 3 
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professions, he had, for many years, taken no notice 
of me ; but when my Dictionary was coming out, 
he fell a scribbling in ' The World" about it. Upon 
which, I wrote him a letter expressed in civil tHBB, 
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but such as might show him that I did not nund 
what he said or wrote, and that I had done with 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much 
haa been said, and about which curiosity has been 
■o long excited, without being gratified. I for many 
1 years solicited Johnson to favour me with a copy of 
•it, that ao excellent a composition might not be loat 
to posterity. He delayed from time to time to give 
it me(i); till at last, in 1781, when we were on a 
visit at Mr. DiUy's, at SonthhiU in Bedfordshire, he 
was pleased to dictate it to me from memory. He 
afterwards found among his papers a copy of it, 
which he had dictated to Mr. Baretti, with its title 
and corrections, in his own hand-writing. This he 
gave to Mr. Langton ; adding, that if it weje to 
into print, lie wished it to be from that copy. 
By Mr. Langton's kindness, I am enabled to enrich 
my work with a perfect transcript of what the world 
lias so eagerly desired to see. 

( 1 ) Dr. Johnson appeared lo haie had a remiuksble delicuy 
with respect to the circulation of this leKcr i for Dr. Douglas, 
bishop of Saliflbury, informs me, that having many yean ago 
pressed him to be allowed to read it lo the second Lord Ha^- 
widte, who waa very dcsirouB to hear it (promising at the sama 
lime that no copy of Ic should lie taki'n], Johnson scemvd much 
pleased that ll had attracted the ntlenlion of a nobleman nf such 
a respectable ihoraeter; hut after pausing some time, declined 
lo comply with the request, saying, with a smile, " No, Sir ; I 
have hurl the dog loo much already ; " or words to lliat 
purpoae. — Boawiu.. 
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LiTiKB 25. TO THE EAR!, OF CHESTERFIEL] 
" February 7. 1753. 

" My LosD] — I have been lately infornied, by the pro- 
piieUir of ' Thu World,' that two papers, in which my 
Dictionary is recommended to the pubhc, were written 
by your lordship. To be so distinguished, is an honour, 
which, being very litde accustomed to favours from the 
great, 1 know not well how to receive, or in what terms 
ta acknowledge. 

" When, upon some alight encouragement, 1 first 
visited your lordship, I was overpowered, hke the rest 
of mankind, by the enchantment of your address, and 
could not forbear to wish that 1 might boast myself Le 
(TOiTi^uftur du vainiueur de bi terrH; — that I might 
obtain that regard for which I saw the world contend- 
ing ; but I found my attendance bo little encouraged, 
that Deither pride nor modesty would suffer me to con> 
tinne it. (') When I had once addressed your lordship 

(I) Johnwn'i! ptfl^onsl manner!; and habiu, evunat a later and 
more policed period of his life, would prohablv not hove been 
mucb to Lord Cbesterlicl<l's taste ; but it must be remembered, 
that Johnson's introduction to Lcird Chesterfield did not Uke 
place tilt his lordship was past Jifig, and he was soon after 
■ttackod by a disease which estranged him from tomli/. The 
peglect lasted, it is charged, from 1748 to 1755; his private 
Ictten lio his most intimate friends will prove that during that 
period Lord Chesterfield may be eicused for not cultiiBting 
Johnson's society: — e. g. SOIh Jaji. 1749. " My old disorder in 
my head hindered me from acknowledging your former letters." 
SOth June, 17S2. " I am here in my hermitage, very deaf, and 
consequently aione ,- but I am few directed than moct people in 
tag alHotion would be." lOth Oct. 1753. " I belong no more to 
loaat lyi." 16th Nov. 1753. " I know mj place and font) my 
plan accordingly, for / stnie aodeCy out of it," lOtb July, 1755. 
" My deafness is extremely increased, and daily incieasing, and 
cuts me wholly off front the society of otAeri, and my other coin- 
plainti deny me Uie society of myself" &c, &c. Johnson, perhaps, 
knew nothing of all this, and imagined that Lord Chesterfield 
declined his acquaintance on some opinion derogatory In hit 
pononal pretensiont. Mr. Tyeni, however, suggests a more 
B 4 
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^^H ia public, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing which 
^^B S retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done 
^^K all thiit 1 could; and no man is well pleased to have his 
^^B an neglected, be it ever so little. 

^^H " Seven years, my lord, have now past, since I waited 
^^■in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your 
^H door; during which time I have been pushing on my 
vork through difficulties, of which it is useless to com- 
plain, and have brought it, at last, to the vei^ of pub. 
lication, without one act of assistance ('), one word of 

• encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment 
1 did not expect, for I never had a patron l*fore. 
preciEe and probable ground for Johnson^s animoBil:^ than Bos- 
well gives, by hinting that Jahnson uiEpectfd sotac pecuriiary 
4BtiaanBe from Lard Chesterfield. He sajs, " It does not ^~ 
pear that Lord Chesteiileld showed any aulatatuiat proofg of 
approbalion to our phllologer. A imaU present Johnson nould 
hBve disdained, and he waa not of a temper to put up with the 

»agroiU of a dUappoiMmeni. He retimged himself in a letter to 
BU lordship written with grent acrimony. Lord Chesterfield 
Indeed commends and recotnraends Mr. Johnson's Dictionary 
Id two or three numbers of ' The World : ' but ■ oot tuords alone 
^Roe him.'" — Biog. Satdi, p. 7. — C. 



in the tetter that ■ no assistance has been received,' he did oDce 
receive from Lord Chcsterlield the sum of (en pounds •, but » 
that was m inconaideraljle a sum, be thought the mention of it 
could not properly find a place in a letter of the kind that this 

This surely is an unsatisfactory excuse; for the sum, though 
now so i nconsiderabl^ waa one wh i eb, mauy years before, Johnson 
teUs us, that Paul Whitehead, then a Rubionable poet, received 
fiir a new work ; it wa« as much as Johnson himself had received 
' e copyright of his best poetical production ; and when 

(_jj__ a.__ __^j. ]j^ jjjj, ^n,p sum for re- 

i. that the IJocior " was taty 
jpmffrmur ,- tbr ten fruineaa ■*na lo me, at Ihst time, a gwni mm 
TscepDJl, 175B). When Johnson alleged against Lord Chester- 
field stich u true as the waiti'ig in ka anteroom, he ouriit not to 
have omitted a pecuniary obligation, however incotmtterable. — 



^TiT. 45. lETTEB TO CHESTERFIELD. 

" The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted 
Tith Love, and fouDil him h native of the rocks. 

" Is not a patron, my lord, one who looliB with un- 
concern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, 
when he has reached ground, encuralwrs him with help ? 
The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been early, had been land ; hut it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; 
till 1 am solitary, and cannO't impart it()) ; till 1 am 
Jcnown, and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical 
asperity not t« confess obligations where no benefit has 
been received, or to be unwilling that the pubUc should 
consider me as owing that to a patron, which Provi- 
dence has enabled me to do for myself. 

" Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I shoiUd conclude it, if less be pos- 
sible, with less ; for 1 have been long wakened from 
that ilream of hope, in which 1 once boasted myself 
with GO much exultation. 

Mt Lohd, 
Your lordship's moat humble, most obedient servant, 
" Sau. Johmbon." (^) 

) In this passage Dr. John5on evidendy alludes lo the 
of his wife. We find the same tender recollection re- 
ing to his mind upon Innumerable uccasons; and, per. 
" -cibl^ felt the truth of the sr--' 



And.ench day-t bunlina piBBinlr y oncep**^ 
Then, onir Dierc, ouitAiu iifiiund atluL" — B. 

(S) Upon compnring this copy «ith that which Dr. Johnson 
diclsttfl to me from recollection, the iBriatlons arc found to 
be so sligJit, that this must be adiled to the tnsny other proofs 
which he ^ve of tbe woaderfui extent aod accuracy of his 
memory. To gratify Che curious in composition, 1 have depo- 
dted both ^e copies m the Sritish Museum. — B. 
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■' Wliile this was the talk of the town (says 
Dr. Adams in a letter to me), I happened to visit 
Dr. Warhurton, who, finding that I was acquainted 
with Johnson, desired me earnestly to carry his com- 
pliments to him, and to tell him, that he honaured 
him for his manly behaviour in rejecting these con- 
descensions of Lord Chesterfield, and for resentittg 

i treatment he had received from him with a 
proper spirit. Johnson was visibly pleased with 
this compliment, for he had always a high opinion 
of Warburton." (') Indeed, the force of mind which 
appeared in this letter, was congenial with that which 
Warburton himself amply possessed. 

There is a curious minute circumstance which 
•Btruck me, in comparing the various editions of 
Johnson's Imitations of Juvenal. In the tenth Satire 
one of the couplets upon the vanity of wishes even 
for literary distinction stood thus : — 

" Yet Ihint what ills the scholoj"* life nssail, 
Toil, envy, wnnt, the garret, and the jnil." 

But afler experiencing the uneasinesH which Lord 
Chesterfield's fallacious patronage made him feel, 

(1) Boon aflor Edwards's " Canons of CriticiMii" came out, 
Jonnsoti wm dining at Tonson the bookseller's, with Haynun 
the painter and some more company. Hayman related la Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, that the conversation having turned upon 
Edwards's book, the gentlemen praised it much, and Jnhnson 
Rllowed its merit. Hut when they went fnTther, and appeared 
to put that author upon a level with Wwbuiton, " Nay, (said 
Johnmn,) he has given him Mime smart hits to be sure; but 
there is no proportion between the two men ; they must not be 
named together. A fly, sir, may sting a stately horse and 
make him wince ; but one is but an insect, and the other is ■ 
boTKUiU." — B. 



iie dismiaaed the word garret from the sad grouptj 
and in all the eobsequent editions the line stands 

" Toil, envy, want, the PiOrim, nnd the jail." 

That Lord Chesterfield must have been mortified 
by the lofty contempt, and polite, yet keen, satire 
with which Johnson exhibited him to himself in this 
letter, it is impossible to doubt. He, however, with 
that glossy duplicity which was his constant study, 
affected to be quite unconcerned. Dr. Adams men- 
tioned to Mr, Robert Dodsley that he was sorry 
Johnson had written hia letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
Dodsley, with the true feelings of trade, s^d " he 
was very sorry too ; for that he had a property in 
the Dictionary, to which liis lordship's patronage 
might have been of consequence." He then told 
Dr. Adams, that Lord Chesterfield had shown him 
the letter. " I should have imagined (replied Dr. 
Adamia) that Lord Chesterfield would have concealed 
it" — " Poh I (said Dodsley), do you think a letter 
from Johnson could hurt Lord Chesterfield? Not 
at aU, air. It lay upon his table, where any body 
might see it. He read it to me ; said, ' This man 
has great powers,' pointed out the severest passages, 
and observed how well they were expressed." This 
air of indifference, which imposed upon the worthy 
Dodsley, was certainly notliing but a specimen of 
that dissimulation which Lord Chesterfield inculcated 
aa one of the most essential lessons for the conduct 
of life.('} His lordship endeavoured to justify him- 
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12 LIFE OF JOHNSON. 1754. 

Belf to Dodsley from the chargps brought against 
him by Johnson ; but we may judge from the fiimsi- 
neas of his defence, from his having excused hia 
neglect of Johnson, by saying, that " he had heard 
he had changed his lodgings, and did not know 
"where he lived ;" aa if there couid have been the 
■mallest difficulty to inform himself of that circum- 
rtance, by inquiring in the literary circle with which 
his lordship was well acquainted, and was, indeed, 
himself, one of its omamenta. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and sug- 
gested, that his not being admitted when he called 
on him, was probably not to be imputed to Lord 
Chesterfield; for his lordship had declared toDodsley, 
that " he would have turned off the best servant he 
ever had, if he had known that he denied him to a 
man who would have been always more than wel- 
come ;" and in confirmation of this, he insisted on 
Lord Chesterfield's general affability and easiness of 
access, especially to literary men. " Sir, (said John- 
Bon,) that is not Lord Chesterfield; he ia the proudest 
man this day existing." — " No, (said Dr. Adams,) 
there is one person, at least, as proud ; I think, by 
your own account, you are the prouder man of the 
two." — " But mine (replied Johnson instantly) waa 



been mordfied — II n'l/ a que la virili q-ui b/esie. By Mr. Bos- 

trdl'a own confendcn, it BppEars that Johnson did not give 

copies of this leller ; that for manir yearn Boswell had in vain 

■oUcitcd him to do so, and that he, after the lapse of twent; 

I Jean, did to reluctantly. With uU (hese admissions, how can 

I Mr. Boswell sttribule to any thing but conscious rectitude 

L Iiord ChestwSeld's eiposure oT a letter which the author wa.i 

^ n willlDg to bury in oblivion? — C. 
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itefensire pride."^ This, as Dr. Adams well observ* 
was one of those happy turns (') for which he 
so remarkably ready, 

Johasoo haviug now explicitly avowed his opinion 
of Lord CheBterfield, did not refrain from expressing 
himself concerning that nobleman with pointed free- 
dom : " This man (said he) I thought had been a 
lord among wits ; but, I find, he is only a wit 
among lords !"(-) And when his Letters to his 
natural son were published» he observed, that " they 
teach the morals of a whore, and the manners of a 
dancing master." {3} 

> (1) This, like all (he rest of the afl^ir, seems discoloured by 
pr^udice. Lord Chesterfield made no atlaclt on JohjuoOf who 
certainty acted on the ufiensiie, and nut the defeniive. ~ C. 

(S) Johnson's choiactei of CheBlerfield seems (□ be imilaied 
^om— 'inter doctoi rw/nlhamus, itUer nobitui doctissimus^ inter 
utroigue oplimuii lei Apuleio, >. Erasm. — Dedication of 
Adages to Lord Moiitiljoy ;) and from iSiuriif ivfiXonfoi;, 
^tjirr^fs " i9>°TU(. Proi^us de Critia. — KitHNEV. 

(a} That collection of Letters cannot be lindicated iVom the 
terious clisrgc of encouraging, in Niine iiaii>wge!>, one of the 
vietu mast deatructlre to the good order and comfort of itodet;, 
which his loidihip rBprcsents as mere raBhionable galiantry; 
and, in others, of inculcating the base practice of disslmnlalion, 
and recommending, with disproportionate anxiety, a perpetual 

the same time, be allowed, that they contain many good pre- 
cepts of condtict, and much genuine information upon life and 
manners I'ery happily cjpressed ; and that there was considct- 

one who was dependent upon his lordship's protection: it has, 
probably, been exceeded in no instance by the most exemplary 
parent: and though I can by no means approve of confounding 
the distinction between lawful and illicit ofRtpring, which is, in 
effect, insulting the civil establishment of our eoimtir, to look 
no higher; I cannot help IhinLing it laudable to be kindly at- 
lentiTe to those, of whose existence we hayc^ in any way, been 
the cause. Mr. Stanhope's character has been unjustly repre- 
leuted as diametrically opposite to what Lord Chesterfield 
■iihed him to be. He has been called dull, gross, and aMk- 
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The character of a " respectable Hottentot," 
Lord Chesterfield's Letters, has been generally un- 
derstood to be meant fur Johnson, and I have no 
doubt that it was. But 1 remember when tlie 
LUerary pTOperty of those letters was contested in 
the court of session in Scotland, and Mr. Henry 
Dundas('), one of the counsel for the proprietors, 
read this character as an exhibition of Johnson, Sir 
David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, one of the judges, 
maintained, with some warmth, that it was not in- 
led as a portrait of Johnson, but of a late noble 
lord(^) distinguished for abstruse science. I have' 
heard Johnson himself talk of the character, and say 
that itwas meant for George LordLyttelton, in which 
I could by no means agree ; for his lordship had 
nothing of that violence which is a conspicuous 
feature in the composition. Finding that my illos- 
trious friend could bear to have it supposed that it 
might be meant for him, I said, laughingly, that there 
one trait which unquestionably did not belong 
to him ; " he throws his meat anywhere but down his 



il Dresdeo, when he was envoy to that 
Diild not boast of the^rruva^ he was, in 
truth,'a aenBible,"cIvi1, well-behaved man. — B. 

[Lord ChcaJerfield died in 1773. The " Letters" were pub. 
lisbed the year following, by hi« son's widow; but the author 
appean to have given no authority for such a step.] 

(1) ^Afterward! Viscount Melville. He died in 1811.] 

~ jf Macclesfield, who pub. 

, A learned pamphlet on the alteration uf the 

atyle, and was, in 1752, elected President of the Royal Society, 
Lord Mncelesfield'a manner was, no doubt, awkward and em. 
bairasscd, but tittle else in his character resembles that of Ibe 
" respectable Hottentot," which more probably was, as the 
norld has supposed, intended for Johtison, — C. 



JEtjlI. 4,1. BOLINGBHOKE AND MALLET. 

throat" — " Sir, (said he,) Lord Chesterfield never 
saw me eat in his life." ( ' ) 

On the 6th of March came out Lord Bolingbrofce's 
works, published by Mr. David Mallet. The wild ' 
and pernicious ravings under the name of " Philo- 
sophy," which were thus ushered into the worldi 
gave great offence to all well-principled men. John- 
son, bearing of their tendency, which nobody dis- 
puted, was roused with a just indignation, and pro- 
nounced this memorable senteDce upon the noble 
author and his editor : — " Sir, he was a scoundrel, 
and a coward : a. scoundrel for charging a blunder- 
buss against religion and morality; a coward, because 
he had no resolution to fire it ofl' himself, but left 
half a crown to a beggarly Scotchman, to draw the 
trigger after hia death I " Garrick, who I can at- 
test from my own knowledge, had his mind seasoned 
with pious reverence, and sincerely disapproved of 
the infidel writings of several, whom in the course 
of his almost universal gay intercourse with men of 
eminence he treated witli external civility, distin- 
gaished himself upon this occasion. Mr. Pelham 
having died on the very day on which Lord Boling- 
broke's works came out, he wrote an elegant Ode on 
liis death, beginning 

" Let others hail the lisDg sun, 
I bow to that whose course is ran ; " ] 



(1) Lord CheslerSeld's picture, if meHtit for Johnson, was 
nol overchBTgEd ; for what betwctn hia blindness, his nervous- 
oeu, uid his eagerness, all his friends describe his mode of 
eating to hove been something worse than awkward. See pott. 
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Q which is the following stanza: — 

« The same sail raurn, w Church and State 
(So for our sins 't was fii'd by fate) 

A double stroke was given ; 
Black as the whirlviuda of the North, 
St. John's fell genius issued farth, 
And Felham's fled to heaven." 



I 



Johnson this year found an interval of leisure to 
make an excursion to Oxford, for the purpose of 
consulting the libraries there. Of this, and of many 
interesting cireumBtanoeB concerning him, during a, 
part of his life when he conversed but little with the 
world, I am enabled to give a particular account, by 
the liberal communications of the Reverend Mr. 
Thomas Warton, who obligingly furnished me witt 
several of our common friend's letters, which he S- 
lustrated with notes. These I shall insert in their 
proper places. 

I.Krm.26. TO THE REV. THOMAS WARTON. 

" [London] Julj 16. 1754, 

" Sir, — It is but an ill return for the book with which 
you were pleased to favour me ('), to have delayed my 
thanks for it till now. I am too apt to be neghgent; 
but I can never deliberately show my disrespect to a man 
of your character : and I now pay you a very honest 
acknowledgment, for the advancement of the literature 
of our native country. You have shown to all, who 
shall hereafter attempt the study of our ancient authors, 
the way to success; by directing them to the perusal of 
the books which those authors had read. Of tills me- 

(l) ObwrvaiionB on Spcnssr's Fairy Queen, Ihc first edition 
of whicb was now publi^cd. ^ Wartox. 



,Etat. 45. VISIT TO osroBD. 17 I 

thod, Haghes ('), and men much greater tlian Hugbet^ * 
seem never W have thought. The reason why the a 
Ihors, which are yet read, of the sixteenth century, aia fl 
so little undetBtood, is, that they are read alone ; and no I 
hdp is borrowed from those who lived with them, 
before them. Some part of this ignorance I hope t 
remove by my book, Qche Dictionary,^ which now draws . 
towards its end ; but which 1 cannot finish to my mind, 
without visiting the Ubrari^ of Oxford, which 1 there- 
fore hope to see in a fortnight. C-') I know not bow 
long 1 stiall stay, or where 1 shall lodge : but shall be 
sure to look for you at my arrival, and yie shall easily 
settle the test. I am, dear Sir, your most obeilient, &e. 
" Sam. Johnson." 

Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, 
Mr. Warton preserved and communicated to me the 
following memorial, which, though not written with 
all the care and attention which that learned and 
elegant writer bestowed on those compositions which 
he intended for the public eye, is so happily ex- 
pressed in an easy style, that I should injure it by 
any alteration. 

"IVhen Johnson came to Oxford in 1754, the long 
vacation was beginning, and most people were leaving 

(!) [John HuEhcs, the poet, was born at Marlborough in 
1577. In 1715, lie published an edition of S|ien»er, " a work," 
sa^s Johnson, " for which he was wcU qualitlod, as a judge of 
tba beauties of writing, but perhaps wanted an antiquary's 
knowledge of the obsolete words." His tragedy of the "Siege 
of DamascuB " wai first represented February 17. 1720; and 
on the same day he died. Pope describes him as " a good 
humble- spirited man, a great admirer of Addison, and but a 
poor writer, eicept his pSy ; thai is very well."] 

(S) He came to Oxford wjihin a fortnight, and stayed about 
flta'xeeks. He lodged at Kettel HaH. — WAuruN. [See 
p.4f.».] 

TOL. II. C 
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the place. This was the first time of his being there, 
after quitting the University. The next morning after 
his arrival, he wished to see his old college, Pembroke. 
I went with him. He was highly pleased lo find aU 
the college-servants which he had left there still remain- 
ing, particularly a, very old butler ; and expressed great 
satiefaction at being recO'gnised by them, and conversed 
with them familiarly. He waited on the master. Dr. 
Radcliffe, who received him very coldly. Johnson at 
least expected, that the master would order a copy of his 
Dictionary, now near publication ; but the master did 
not choose to talk on the subject, never asked Johnson 
to dine, nor even to visit him, while he staid at Oxford. 
After we had left the Lo<lging8, Johnson said to me, 
' There lives a man, who lives by the revenues of lite- 
lature, and will not move a finger to support it. ('J If 
I come to live at Oxford, I shall take up my abode 
at Trinity,' We then called on the Reverend Mr, 
Meeke, one of the fellows, and of Johnson's standing. 
Here was a most cordial greeting on both sides. On 
leaving him, Johnson said, ' 1 used to think Meeke had 
excellent parts, when we were boys together 
college : but, ^as ! 

' Lost in a convent's solitary gloom !' 

(1) There is some escuse for Dr. Ilalcliff (so he _^ 

name) not ordering a copy of the book, for (his visit occurred 
seven or dght months before the Dictionary nss publiahed. 
His pernmaT neglect of Johnwn is less easily to be accuuntnt 
for, unless it he by the fact, tlmt he wat a great invalid; but 
the imputation of his living by the revenues of literature, and 
doing nothing for it, cannot, as Dr. Hal! informs me, be justly 
made ngiiitst Dr. Itatdiffi for he betjueolhed to his cuUege 
IOOOJ: 4 per cents, tor the estobltshment of on Gihibition Sir 
the »on of a Gloucestershire clergyman — lOIXW. for the im- 
provement of the college buildings — l oof. worth of books — 

. — . ^ _.r eipentes. The residue of his proper^ 

repair of the prvbcndal house at 

td butler mentioned in the text, who 

^ : a bequest which Johnson hi"w tlf 

in)ilati!d"ln favour of his own servant, Barber, "^ 
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*' ' I remcmlier, at the dasBical lecture in ihe Hall, 3 
could not bear Meeke's sttperiority, ami 1 tried to sitl 
as far from him a£ 1 could, that 1 might not hear him ■ 
construe.' 

" As we were leaving the coll^ie, he Bsid, 'Here 1 
translated Pope's Messiah. Which do j'ou think is ihefl 
beat line in it ? — My own favourite is, 

' Vallis aromaticas fundil Saronica nu5(a.' 
I told him, I thought it a very sonorous hexameter, 
did not tell him, it was not in the Virgiliau style. ] 
much regretted that his firtt tutor was deail ; for whom 
he seemed to retain the greatest regard. He said, ' I 
once had been a whole morning sUding in Christ-Church 
meadows, and missed his lecture in logic. After dinner 
he seDt for me to his room. I expected a sharp re- 
buke for my idleness, and went with a heating heart. (') 
When we were seated, he told rae he had sent for me 
to drink a glass of wine with him, and to tell me, he 
was not angry with roe for missing his lecture. This 
was, in fact, a moat severe reprimand. Some more of 
the boys were then sent for, and we spent a very plea- 
sant aflernoon.' Befides Mr, Meeke, there was only 
one other fellow of Pembroke now resident : from both 
of whom Johnson received the greatest civiUties during 
this visit, and they pressed him very much to have a 
room in the college. 

" In the course of this visit Johnson and I walked 
three or four times to Ellsfield, a village beautifully situ- 

(1) This was Johnson's earliest aceounl of this little event, 
and probahlv the most accurate ; manj yeom aPter this he told 
Ifae Htory to BuKWell and Mrs. Finzii, and made B parade of his 
havtDg waited on his tutor, not with a " beating fteartj" but with 
"nanchalanceiiid even iniitletux." It would seem as ir Johnson 
had been induced, by the too obsequious deference of hit later 
admirers, to assign to lus character in youth a little more of 
nurd]' dignily than, when his recollection was fresher and his 
ear unspoiled by flattery, he assumed to Mr, WartoD. ^8ee 
ante. Vol. I. p. 39.)— C. 
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ateil about three loileH from Oxford, to see Mr. [Francis] 
Wise, Radclivian librarittu, nith whom Johnson vas 
much pleased. At this plate, Mr. Wise had fitted up 
s house and gardens, in a singular manner, but with 
great taste. Here was an excellent library, particularly 
a valuable collection of books in Northern literature, 
with which Johnson was often very busy. One day 
, Wise read to us a dissertation which he was pre- 
paring for the press, intitled "A History and Chro- 
nology of the fahnlouB Ages." (') Some old divinitiet 
of Thrace, related to the Titans, and called the Caluri, 
made a very important port of the theory of this piece ; 
conversation afterwards, Mr. Wise talked much 
of his Cabiri. As we returned to Oxford in the even- 
ing, 1 outwalked Johnson, and he cried out Sfiffatnina, 
Latin word which came from his mouth with pecuhar 
grace, and was as much as to say, Put on your drag 
cliain. Before we got home, I again walked too fast 
for him ; and he now cried out, ' Why, you walk as if 
you were pursued by all the Cabiri in a body.' In an 
evening we frequently took long walks from Oxford into 
the country, returning to supper. Once, in our way 
home, we viewed the ruins of the abbeys of Oseney 
and Bewley, near Oxford. After at least half an 
hour's silence, Johnson aaid, ' I viewed them with in- 
'dignation ! We had then a long conversation on 
Gothic buildings; and in talking of the form of old 
haUs, he said, ' In these halls, the fire place was 
anciently always in the middle of the room, till the 
WhigB removed it on one side.' (') About this time 

(l) [ThiaworkwBsiiotpubIi3hi!dtiI11Te4. The author died 
tnlTSTi HTe^vars before tiia death, the roUowing RnticipBtion of 
il appeared in the Lotidon papers: " Dec S. ITSSi died the 
B.BV. Sobmtoa Wise, ffrcallj regretted bj the studious part of 
the university of OiTurd. His death wsa occasioned by a 
vioient cold, contracted by loo close attendance ill the Bodleian 
and Hadclifib libtsrics."] 

(£) What can this mean? What had the Whiptodo with re- 
moviDg the imokj hearths from the ccnlie of the great halls to 
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there had been an execution of two or three c 
at Oxford an a Monday. Soon afterwarils, one day 9 
dinner, I was saying that Mr. Swinton(i), thechaplaii 
the gaol, and also a frequent preacher before the l 
versity, a learned man, but often thoughtless 
preached the condem nation -aemion on repentance, befoB 
the convicts, on the preceding day, Sunday ; and that" 
in the close he told his audience,- that he should give 
them the remainder of what he had to say on the sub- 
ject, the next Lord's Day. Upon which, one of onr 
company, a doctor of diyinity, and a plain matter-of-fact 
man, by way of offering an apology for Mr. Swinton, 
gravely remarked, that he had probably preached the 
Game sermon before the university ; ' Yes, Sir (says 
Johnson), but the university were not to be hanged the 
next morning.' 

" I forgot to observe before, that when he left Mr, 
Meeke, (as I have told above,) he added, ' About the 
same time of life, Meeke was left behind at Ox.ford to 
feed on a fellowship, and I went to London to get iny 
hving : now. Sir, see the diflerence of our hterary 
characters ! " (-) 

a more cominodious chimney at the side ? — C. — [Does it not 



s probably a mere jest agaitut 

Hon, B. D. of Ch. Ch., on 

chief writers of the Universal History, died in 1777, aj 

(8) Curis amens morlalia rorda. Poverty was the ; 

which made Jabnxon eiert a gCDius naturaJly, it may 

posedf more vigorous than Meeke's, and he was ■— 



life of decent competeni 
envied Johnson, as Johnson bnu 
Providence equalise, to a degree 



'hole, perhaps, . 



ie goodnewj and jusli< 
alwayjvisibleatfirst! 
the happiness of mankind — nee i£nt mail qui natus morieniqiie 



The following letter was written by Dr. Jobnson 
to Mr. Chambers, of Lincoln College, afterwards Sir 
Robert Chsimbers, one of the judges in India(i}: 



,ETTEtt27. TO MR. CHAMBERS. 

"[London,] Nov. 21. 1754, 

' Desb Sib, — The coniiniasion which I delayed to 
trouble you with at your departure, I am now obliged 
} send you ,' and beg that you will be bo kind as to 
carry it to Mr. Warlon, of Trinity, to whom I should 
have written immediately, but that I know not if he be 
yet come back to Oxford. 

" In the catalogue of MSS. of Gr. Brit., see vol. 
i. page 18. MSS. Bodl. Mabtvkium xv. mariyrum gvb 
JuliaTio, auclore Thuophylacto. 

' It IB desired that Mr. Warton will inquire, and 
send word, what win be the cost of transcribing this 
manuscript. 

■' VoL ii. p. 32. Num. 1022. 58. Coll. Nov. — 
Commeataria in Acta Apoatol. — Comtneitt, in Septem 
Epiftolas Catholicag. 

" He IB desired Co tell what is tlie age of each of 
these manuBcripts ; and what it will cost to have a 
transcript of the two first pages of each. 

" If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you may try if 
you can get it done by any body else ; or stay till he 
comes, according to your own convenience. It is for an 
Italian literato. 

(1) Sir Rol>erlCbanibers wosbomin 1737. BtNcwcaslle-on- 
Tyne, and cducalod al Ihe luune school with Lord Stowell and 
' ■ brother the Eurl of Eldiin, and Bftenvards (like them} a 
.. mberof University College. It was hy visiting Chsrob^ 
when a fellow of Univfnity, that Johnson became acquainted 
Kith Lord Stowell ; and when Chambers went to India, Lord 
Stowell, as he eipretsed it to me, " seemed to succeed to hit 
place in Johnson's fMendship." — C. 



" The answer is to be directed to hia Excellency Mr. 
Zon, Venetian ReBident, Soho Square. 

" I hope, dear Sir, that you do not regret the change 
of London for f>xfon]. Mr. Baretti is well, and Miss 
Williams ; and we shall all he gkd to hear from you, 
whenever you shall be so kind as lo write to. Sir, 
yonr most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." , 

The degree of Master of Arts, which, it has bee» J 
observed, could uot be obtained for him at aii early 
period of his life, was now considered as an honour 
of considerable importance, in order to grace the 
title-page of his Dictionary ; and his character in the 
literary world being by this time deservedly high, 
his friends thought that, if proper exertions were 
made, the University of Oxford would pay him the 
compliment. 

Lettik 28- TO THE REV. T. WARTON. 

" [London,] Nov. 28. 1754. 

" Dbah Sir, — I am estremely obhged to you and 
lo Mr. VVise, for the uncommon care which you have 
taken of my interest : if you can accompUeh yoor 
kind design, I shall certainly take me a Utde habitation 
among you, 

" The hooka which I promised to Mr. Wise, I have 
not been able to procure : but I shall send him a Fin- 
nick Dictionary, the only copy, perhaps, in England, 
which was presented me by a learned Swede : but I keep 
it back, that it may make a set of my own books ( ' ) of 
the new edition, with which I shall accompany it, more 
MClcome. You will assure him of my gratitude. 

(1> The Rambler. — C. 
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Poor dear Collins ! (') — Would a letter give him 
■ny pleasure ? I have a mind to write. 

"' I am glad of your hindrance ii 
design (-)j yet I would not have i 
hours a dajr stolen from sleep and amusement wiU 
produce it. Let a Servitour (■') transcribe the quo- 
tations, and interleave them with references, to save 
time. This will shorten the work, and lessen the 

" Can 1 do any thing to promoting the diploma ? I 
would not be Wftnting to co-operate with your kindness ; 
of which, whatever be the effect, I shall be, dear Sir, 
your most obliged, &c, 

" Sam. Jonssos."' 

LErra:tt29. TO THE SAME. 

" [London,] Deo. 21. 1754. 

" Dear Sib, — I am extremely sensible of the 
favour done me, both by Mr. Wise and yourself. The 
book('') cannot, I think, be printed in less than six weeks, 
nor probably so soon ; and I will keep back the title. 
p^e for such an insertion as you seem to promise me. 
Be pleased to let me know whatmoney I shall send you, 
for bearing the enpense of the affair ; and 1 will take 
care that you may have it ready at your hand. 

" I had lately the favour of a letter from your bro- 
ther, with some account of poor Collins, for whom I 
■m much concerned. 1 have a notioHj that by very 



E deplorable laoguir 

ofbod;,and'dejcctlcniDriDind. — Wakiwd. [He died U hix 

native citf, Chichester, in 1756. See Johnson's Lifi- of him.] 

(S) Of publishing a volume of obBervalions on Spenser. — 

WiBTOH. 

(3) Young students of the lowest mnk arc so railed. — 
Wabtok. 



(l) Hia DicCianat;. — WAatoN. 



J 



great temperance, or more properly abstinence, he 

'^ There is an old En^sh and Latin book of poenw 
by Barclay, called " The Ship of Fools ;" at the end of 
which are a number of Egloguet, — so he writes it, from 
Ei//nja, — which are probably the first in our lanpiage. 
If yoa cannot find the book, I will get Mr. Dodsley to 
send it you. 

" 1 shall be extremely glad to hear from you again, 
to know if the affair proceeds. I have mentioned 
it to none of my friends, for fear of being laughed at 
for my disappointment. 

" You know poor Mr. Dodsley haa lost his wife ; I 
believe he is much affected. I hope he will not sufifer 
so much as I yet suffer for the loss of mine. 

Oi^m" n P oi^nc; Oi^qra yiip 7rf7rrli'fafi(V.(') 
I have ever since seemed to myself broken off" from 
mankind; akindof solitary wanderer in the wildofUfe, 
without any direction, or fixed point of view ; a gloomy 
gazer on the world, to which I have httle relation. Yet 
I would endeavoiu', by the help of you and your brother, 
to supply the want of closer union by friendship ; and 
hope to have long the pleasure of being, dear Sir, most 
affectionately yours, 
^^^ " Sam. Johnson." 

^^r " [London,] Dec. S4. 1754. 

" Hear Sib, — I am sat down to answer your kind 
letter, though I know not whether 1 shall direct it so as 
that it may reach you ; the miscarriage of it will be no 

(1) This verw is from the long lost Beilekopbojj, a Iragedy 
by Euripides. It is preserved by Suidas. — Bubkit. The 
metning i«, "Alas! hut why should I say oiw? we have only 
- — - - ' ■\e common lot of mortality ! " It was the habitual 
n (^ the philosopher Grantor. — C. 
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great matter, as I have nothing to send but thanks, of 
which I owe you many, yet if a few should be loal, I 
shall amply find them in my own mind ; and profes- 
sions of respect, of which the profession will easily be 
lenewed while the reaped conUnues : and the same 
causes which first produced can hardly fail to preserve 
it. Pray let me know, however, whetlier my letter finds 
il£ way to you, 

" Poor dear Collins ! — Let me know whether you 
think it would give him pleasure if I should write to 
him, / have ((ften been near hit utate ('), and there- 
fore have it in great commiseration. 

" I sincerely wish you the usual pleasures cpf this 
joyous season, and more than the usual pleasures, those 
of contemplation on the great event wiilch ttits festival 
am, dear Sir, your most affectionate 
It humble servant, 

" Sam. Johwbok." 



(I) [S.e 
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CHAPTER U. 



17SS —I' 



Johnson receives Hie Degree of M. A. by Diploma, — ■ 
Correapoiuienae with Warton and the Authorilieii of 
the UniverHty of Oxford. — Fublieation of the Die- 
tionai'y of the EnglUh Language. — Renutrkdhie 
Definitions. — Abridgment <if the Dictionary. — The 
Universal Visiter. — The Literary Mogasine. — 
Defence of Tea. — Pulpit Disamrsee. — Proposals 
for an Edition of Shakspeare. — Jonas Hanaay, — 
Soatne Jejiyns. — Charles Sumey, 

In 1755 we behold him to great advantage; his 
degree of Master of Arts conferred upon him, hig 
Dictionary published, his correspondence animated, 
his benevolence exercised. 

LettibSI, to the rev. THOMAS WARTON. I 
" [London,] Feb. 1. 1755. I 
" Dear Sir, — I wrote to you some weeks ago, but be- 
lieve did not direct accurately, and therefore know not 
whether you had ray letter. I would, Ukewise, write 
to your brother, but know not where to find him. I 
now begin to see land, after having wandered, according 
to Mr, Warburton's phrase, in tma vast sea of words, 
WTial reception I shall meet with on the shore, I know 
not: whether the sound of bella, and acclamations of 
the people, which Ariosto talks of in his last Canto ('), 

(1 ) [■• Sentu veoir per aHegceita, uii tuono 

Che fremar r aria, e rimbomlHir far r onde : 
Odo dj squUle," &c. — Oblamdd Furioso, c. ilvi. a. S. 



or a general murmur of diElikc, I know not ; whether 
1 shaU find upon the coast a Calypso that will court, or 
a Polypheme that will resist. But if Polypheme comes, 
have at hia eye. I hope, however, the critics will let me 
be at peace ; for though I do not much fear their skill 
and strength, I am a little afraid of myself, and would 
not wilhngly feel so much ill-will in my bosom ae lite- 
rary quarrels are apt to excite. 

" Mr. Baretti is about a work for which he is in 
great want of Cresdmbeni, which you may have again 
when you please. 

" There is nothing considerable done or doing among 
ua here. "We are not, perhaps, as innocent as viUagets, 
but moat of us seem to be as idle. I hope, however, 
you are bnsy ; and shoidd be glad to know what you 
are doing. I am, dearest Sir, your humble servant, 

I.bit»e33. to the same. 

" [London,] Fell. 4. 1755. 
" DharSib, — Ireceived your letter this day, with great 
sense of the favour that hax been done me (') ; for 
which I retum my most sincere thanks : and entreat 
jou to pay to Mr. Wise such returns as I ought to make 
for so much kindness so Uttle deserved. 

" I sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards 
wrote to him ; but know not whether he had either 

■■ A burst of joy, lilie thunder to my ei 



nith ike pcuple's cheerlVil ci 
nna nnw ineir fonns, that swarm on eithi 
Of the thick-crowded harbour, I descry. 
All seem lejoiced niy task is SDioalbly dotii;, 
And I so long a course have safeJ; run." — Rose.] 

£1) His degree had Dow past Ifac suSVaga of the heads of 
eges ; bul Kaa not yet ftiiaUy granted by the univcrsi^, — 



the book or letter. Be bo good ss 

" But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell r 
thing of himself? Where hangs the new volume ? (') 
Can I help ? Let not the past labour be loBt, for want 
of a little more : but snatch what time you can from 
the Hall, and the pupils, and the coiTee-hauae, and the 
parks (^), and complete your design. I am, dear J 
Sir, &c., Sau. Johhson." 

Lettkr 33. TO THE SAME. 

" [London,] Feb. 13. 1755. 

*' Dear Sib, — I had a letter last week from Mr. Wise, 
but have yet heard nothing from you, nor know i 
what atate my affkir stands ; of whii^ I beg you to ir 
form me, if you can, to-morrow, by the return of the J 
post. 

" Mr. Wise sends me word, that he has not had the 9 
Finnick Lexicon yet, which I sent some time ago ; and l 
if he has it not, you must inquire after i 
do not Itt your letter stay for that. 

" Your brother, who is a better correspondent than 
you, and. not much belter, sends me word, that your 
pupils keep you in College : but do they keep you from 
writing too ? Let thera, at least give you lime to write 
to, dear Sir, yoiu- most affectionate, &c., 

" Sam. Johnson." 

Letter 34. TO THE SAME. 

" [London,] Feb. I7SS. 
"DEiBSiR, — Dr.King(2) waswithmeafewminutes 
before jour letter ; this, however, is the first instance in 
which your kind intentions to me have ever been frua- 

(1) Od Spenser. — Wahtoh. 

(2) Thcwalks near Oxford so called. — C. 

(3) Principal of Saint Mnry Hali jt Oxford. He brought 



I 

I 



trated. (') I have now the full effect of your care and 
benevolence ; and am far from thinking it a alight 
honour or a small ailvantage ; since it will put the 
enjoyment of your conversation more frequently in 
the power of, dear Sir, jour most obliged and afieo* 
tionale, Sau. Johnson. 

' P. 9. I have enclosed a letter to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, which you will read ; and, if you hke it, seal and 
give him." 

As the public will doubtless be pleased to see the 

vholeprogress of thiswell-earned academical honour, 

[ I shall insert the Chancellor of Oxford's letter to 

the University, the diploma, and Johnson's letter of 

thanks to the Vice-Ciiancellor. 

I,iTTiii35. TO THE EEV. DR. HUDDESFORD, 
[President of Trinity College,] Vir*. Chancellor of the 
University of Oifbrd ; lo be communicated to the Heads 
of Houses, and proposed in Convocalion. 

" Grosrenor Street, Feb. .4, 1755. 
" Mb. VicE-onANCELH»it, ANti Gkntleuen ; — 

" Mr. Samuel Johnson, who was formerly of Pem- 
broke College, having very eminently distinguished 

with him the diploma from Oiford. — Wabtos. Dr. WiUiom 
King wns bora in WSS. In 1TZ3, he was b candidate for the 
representatiun of the univendty in parliatncnt, on the Tory in- 
..... .. .|j defeated. He was a wit and a soholar, and, in 



Cicular, celehrated for bis latiniCy; highly obnoiioua 
loverian party, and the idol^ Ihc Jacobttes. ll ■ 

eoree tl 
le died ii 



lie was one of those inlrusled with the knowledge of the Pre- 
tender's being in London in the latter tnd of the reign of 
George the ^^ond, where Dr. King was iotrodoced to him. 



ana 
itcd 

aught it before my inb "" 

,_., .- ^-^., Xincr was secrelarv to L 

'an, ss Chancellor of Oiford.] 



— ^ „ untheffoi _ _.„ „„ 

'tfa£_fntKtraied, l>ecauBe Dr. King brought it before my intflli- 
=__., "'^„oK._[0r. King was secretary- • — 






lently nlnJw»jl n> inmi 'At mnndu of the yiiiyb, aif 

where uiiiiBlMiil tf As attspat powvn </ m tvmi<m' 
and IsE^mp; aad «te Aartlj intmiti to nM<* f 
DicdonuTof AeEm^A ungue, foniw^ M *«w^a^. 
and executed wMi dK greateat ImixNir •■< ^^ — —' -^ 
persuade tayndf that I ihaQ ■< 
ments of the whole nniverEity, ia Aim 
be proposed in convocation to etatrt « 
of Master of Arts by diploma, i* wli.- 
my consent; and am, Mr. Vi'.r-/ 'uu.^v 
men, your aSectioaate friimii uht' f^> .. 



>U/t<.^ 
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" /h eiijai ret tesHtmmitint myiflim VaiBerailatis Oxaniensis 
pnesenlilnu ajipimi fecimia, 

" Datum in Duma ttoatra CoBDocarioBu die 20° 
jtfean* fei. Auno Dom. pradicto. 
" Diploma supra acHpta-m per Segislruriim hettrm trot, et 
ex decreio smerabilis Don^ coutmuni Universilatta siffiSo muni- 
ft™."(') 



" VIRO REVKRENDO [GEORGIO] HUDDES- 
FORD, S. T. P. Universitatis Oiouitnais Viee-Cancel- 
lario Dignissimo, S. P. D. 

" Saml-bl Johnson. 
" INGRATUS plan^ et lUii el mihi videar, niH 
quanta me gaudio qffecerint, quos nuper mihi hoaore* 
(te, credo, anctore), decrevit Senalus Academimt, IUb- 
rarum, qao lamen nihil leviu», officio, aigtiificem : ingra- 
ius etiam, niH comitalem, qud vir eximiai (^) mikt 
vestri letlimoniam amoria in manus tradidit, agwueam 
9t laudem. Si q«id est, audi ret tarn grata aecedat 
gratia, hoe ipso magis mihi placet, quod eo tempore in 
ordinei Academicog denuh cooptatus aim, quo tuam im- 
minuere auctoritalem, famamijae OMmii lixdere, omnibvt 
modi» conantur homines vafi-i, nee tamen atmli : guitntt 
ego, provl iriro vmbratieo lieuit, temper restiti, nempar 
reitituTVa, Qai enim, inter has rerum procellas, tiel 
tUn vel Academiie d^uerit, ilium virtuti et literia, tUnque 
et posteris, defuturum earislimo. Vale." 



(B) We maj eonceiye what a high gTBtifli-Blioii it must hitTe 
been to Jnhiitna In receive his diploma from the hands of the 
great Dr. King, whose priaciplcs were so congeniul nitb his 



A. SS 

LtrreR 37. TO THE REV. THOMAS WARTON. 
•■ [London,] March 20. 1755. 

"DbabSir, — After I received my diploma, I wrote you 
a letter of thanks, with a letter to the Vice- Chancellor, 
aod seni another to Mr. Wise ; but have heard from 
nobody since, and begin to think myself for|;otten. 
It is true, 1 eenl yoii a double letter, and you may 
fear an expensive correspondent ; but I would have 
taken it kindly, if you had returned it treble ; and 
what is a double letter to a peit^ king, that having 
feUowship and finen, can ^Icep without a Modun in kit 

" Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, and tell 
me something, 1 care not what, so 1 hear it but from 
yon. Something, I will lell you : — I hope to see my 
Dictionary bound and lettered, next week ; — viutd 
molt »uper!ms. And I have a great mind to come to 
Oxford at Easter ; but you will not invite me. Shall 
I come uninvited, or Btay here where nobody perhaps 
would miss me if 1 went ? A hard choice ! But such is 
the world to, dear Sir, yours, &c. 

" Sam. JoHNsori'."(^) 

(I) [« These fellowshijB are pretty thinp ; 
We li»e indeed like petty king", 
And eiery night I »eni lo lied, 
■Without a Modus in ray head." — 

Wabton's Progress of Diaconteol.] 
(a> The following extract of a. letter from Mr. Wnrton lo 
hii brother will show his first acntimcnla on this great work ; — 
" 19th April, 1755. The Diclioniuy is arrived; the preface is 
noble. There is a mnimar prtffiied, uid the history of the 
language is pretty ftill; but you may plainly perceive strokes of 
luity and indolence. They are two most unwieldy volumes. 
I have wTTtlcn him an invitation, I fear his preface wilt dia- 
unsciousness of superiority, and 
The Kawlinson benefaction * 
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■ fit tbii, I luppHe, Limejint Ihe AnBlD-3ucHi prafbki 
oaMd In nso, M did not uke eSbctfiFfan 179S. — H 



^Bj^ii. 
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I,EtTEii3a. TO THE SAME. 

" [London,] March 25. 1755. 
" Deak Sib, — Though not to write, when a man can 
write so well, is an offence sufficiently heinous, yet I 
shall pass it hy. I am very glad that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor was pleased with my note. I shall ImpatieDtly 
espect you at London, that we may consider what to do 
next. I intend in the wirtt^r to open a Bibliolhtgue, and 
rememher, that you are to subscribe a sheet a year : let 
us try, likewise, if we cannot persuade your brother to 
Bubscribe another. My book is now coming in lutnini* 
oras. What will be its fate I know not, nor tbink 
much, because thinking is to no purpose. It must stand 
the censure of the great vji!gar, and the fmall ; of those 
that understand it, and that understand it not. But in 
all tliis, I suffer not alone ; every writer has the same 
difficulties, and, perhaps, every writer tall^s of them 
more than he thinks. 

" You will be pleased to make my comphraents to all 
my friends ; and be so hind, at every idle hotir, as to 
remember, dear Sir, yours, &c. 

" Sam. Juhhson." 

Dr. Adam.s told me, that this scheme of a Biblio- 
Aeque was a serious one : for upon his visiting him 
one day, he found his parlour floor covered with 
parcels of foreign and English literary journals, and 
he told Dr. Adams he meant to undertake a Review. 
" How, sir, (said Dr. Adams,) can you think of 



won't do for JahnaoD, which is thj 
■nnum, which is not to Cske plac 



Herirord Collpge, 
receiie agreeably to Newton's stotules; 
St. John'i Colli^ Neither of the IbM ar 
tcuyjiaxt." — C. 
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doing it alone 7 All branches of knowledge must be 
considered in it. Do you know Mathematics ? Do 
you know Natural History?" Joliiiaon answered, 
" Why, sir, I must do as well as J can. My chief 
purpose is to give my countrymen a. view of what is 
doing in literature upon the continent; and I shall 
have, LD a good measure, the choice of my subject, 
for I shall select such books as I best understand." 
Dr. Adama suggested, that as Dr. Maty hod just 
then finished his Bibliot/tegue Srilatmiqite, wliich 
was a well executed work, giving foreigners an 
account of British publications, he might, with great 
advantage, assume him as aji assistant. " He, (said 
Johnson) the little black dogl I'd throw him into the 
Thames."(') The scheme, however, was dropped. 

In one of his little memorandum-books I find the 
following hints for his intended Review or Literary 
Journal; " T%e Annals of Literature, foreir/n M well 
as domegiic. Imitate Le Clerc— Bayle — Barbeyrac. 
Infelicity of Journals in England. Works of the 

(l) Matthew Maty, M.D. and F. R. S., nasbom in Hollsnd 
in IT18, and educated al Leyden, but be came in 1T40 (□ settle 
ta England. He became secretary to the Royal Society in 
1765, and in 1772, principal librarian of the British Museum. 
Maty being the friend «nd adEuirer of Lord Chealerfield, 
whose works he afterwards published, would, as Dr. Hall ob- 
verrcs, particularly at this period, iiave little recommendatioD to 
the ffood opinion of the lextcographer ; but his Journal Bri- 
Imraque is mentioned by Mr. Gibbon in a (one ven' different 
from Dr. Johnson's. " This htunble though useful labo— 



e been dignified by the genius of Bayle and thu 
^ Cierc, was not disgracBd by the " ' .■ - .- 

^. And the Jadgment of Maty. His i 



leamjng of I^ Cterc, was not diEgraced by the taste, the know- 



reAoatd ai one of the last disciples of the srhool of Fontenellc." 
— Gibbon'sMiu. Workn. Dr. Maty died in 1776 — C. 

D S 
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learned. We cannot take in all. Sometimes copy 
from foreign Journalists. Always tell." 

nria 39. TO DR. BIRCH. 

" MftTch 59. nSS. 
SiH, — I have Bont some parts of my Dictionary, 
such as were at hand, for your inB[iection. The favour 
which 1 beg is, that if you do not like them, you will 
Kay nothing. 1 am. Sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, Sau. Johnson." 

LetteiM. to MR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

" NorfulL-strtet, April 23. 1755, 

" SiB, — The part of your Dictionary which you have 
favoured me with the sight of, has given me such an 
idea of the whole, that 1 tnnst sincerely congratulate the 
public upon the acquisitioii of a work long wanted, and 

■ now executed with an industry, accuracy, and judgment, 
equal to the importance of the subject. You might, 
perhaps, have chosen one in which your genius would 
have appeared to more advantage, but you could not 
have fixed upon any other in which your labours would 
have done such substantial service to the present age and 
ID posterity. I am glad that your health has supported 
the application necessary to the performance of so vast 
a task ; and can undertake to promise you as one (though 
perhaps the only) reward of it, the approbation and 
thanks of every well-wisher to the honour of the 
English language. I am, with the greatest regard, Sir, 

I your most faithful and most affectionate humble servant, 
" Tno. Birch." 
M 
bimc 



Mr. Charles Bumey, who has since distinguished 
himself so much in the science of music, and obtained 
ft Doctor's degree from the University of Osford, 
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had been driven from the capital by bad hoEklth, and 
was now residing at Lynne Regis in Norfolk. He 

had beeu so much delighted with Johnson's Rambler, 
and the plan of his Dictionary, that when the great 
work was announced in tte uewa-papers as nearly 
finished, he wrote to Dr. Johnson, begging to be 
informed when and in what manner his Dictionary 
would be pubiiahed; intreating, if it should be by 
subscription, or he should have any books at his 
own disposal, to be favoured with six copies for 
himself and friends. 

In answer to this application. Dr. Johnson wrote 
the following letter, of whieli (to use Dr. Burney's 
own words) " if it be remembered that it was written 
to an obscure young man, who at this time had not 
much distinguished himself even in his own profession, 
but whose name could never have reached the author 
of The Kameleh, the politeness and urbanity may 
be opposed to some of the stories which have been 
lately circulated of Dr. Johnson's natural rudeness 
and ferocity," 

LrrTKii4]. TO MR. BURNEY, IN LYNNE REGIS, 

NORFOLK. 

" Gough Square, Fleet Street, Aprils. 1755. 

" SiH,— If you imagine that by delaying my answer 

I intended to shew any neglect of the notice with which 

you have favoured me, you will neither think justly of 

jfOurEclf nor of me. Your civilities were offered with 

too much elegance not to engage attention ; and I have 

loo much pleasure in pleasing- men Uke you, not to feel 

very sensibly the distinction which you have heatowed 



1L 



■' Few consequences of my endeavours to please or to 
benefit mankind have delighled me more than your 
friendship thus voluntarily ofFereil, wliich now I have 
it I hope to keep, because I hope to i 



I hare no Dictionaries to dispose of for myself, but 
■haU be glad to have you direct your friends to Mr. 
Dodeley, because it was by his recommendation that I 
IB employed in the work. 

" When you have leisure to think again upon me let 
; be favoured with another letter ; and another yet, 
when you have looked into my Dictionary. If you find 
faults, 1 shall endeavour Co mend them ; if you find none, 
I shall think you blinded by kind partiality : but to have 
made you partial in his favour, will very much gratify 
the ambition of. Sir, your most obliged and most hum. 
ble servant, 

" Sam. Johnbon." 

Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, (') 
took the principal charge of conducting the public- 
ation of Johnson's Dictionary ; and as the patience 
of the proprietors was repeatedly tried and almost 
exhausted, by tlieir expecting that the work would 
be completed within the time which Johnson had 
sangninely supposed, the learned author was often 
goaded to dispatch, more especially as he had re- 
ceived all the copy-money, by ditforcnt drafts, a con- 
siderable lime before he had finished his task. 
, When the messenger "who carried the last sheet to 
Millar returned, Johnson asked him, " Well, wluit 
did he say?" — " Sir, (answered the messenger) he 
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(1) [Opposite Clh. 
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said, thank God I have done with him." 
glad (replied Johnson, with a smile,) that lie thanka 
God for any thing." (') It is remarkable, that 
[hose with whom Johnson chiefly contracted for his 
Literary labours were Scotchmea, JVIr. Millar and 
Mr. Straban. Millar, though himself no great judge 
of literature, had good nenee enough to have for his 
friends very able men to give him their opinion and 
advice in the purchase of copy-right ; the conse- 
quence of which was his acquiring a very large 
fortune, with great liberality. Johnson said of him, 
" I respect Millar, sir; he has raised the price of 
literature." The same praise may be justly given 
to Panckoucke, the eminent bookseller of Paris. C*); 
Mr. Straban 'a liberality, judgment, and success, are 

LiTTEB 12. TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

" Mays. 1755. 
" SiH, — It has been long observed, that men do not 
nispect faulta which they do not commit ; your own 
elegance of manners, and punctuaUty of complaisance, 

(1) Sir John Haiikiiis, p. 342, in-.ertu two tiolcs ta hnvitiir 
pa-iaed rorniBLJy between Andrew Miliar mid .TohnsDn, to the 
above eSecl. 1 am assured thia wiu not the ease. In the waj 
of incidental remark it was a pleasant play of raillery. Td 
have deliberately written notes in such terms would haie heen 

(2) [Pondtoiidte edited, for some years, the " Mercure de 
France," printed splendid editions of the works of Buffiin and 
Voltaire, projected the plan of the " EncyclopWie Mitba. 
dique," md, in 1789, established the " Monileur Unlversel," 
wluch shnrtlT after become the official journal of the French 
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did not suffer you to impute to me that negligence of 
which I was guilty, and [for] which I have not since 
atoned. I received both jour letters, and received them 
with pleasure proportionate la the esteem which so short 
an ac(|uaiiitance strongly impressed, and which 1 hope 
to conflrm by nea.rer knowledge, though I am afraid 
that gratification will be for a time withheld. 

" 1 have, indeed, published my book, ( ' ) of which I 
beg t« know your father's judgment, and yours ; asd I 
have now staid long enough to watch its prt^^esg in the 
world. It has, you see, no patrons, and, I think, has 
yet had no opponents, except the critics of the coffee- 
house, whose outcries are soon dispersed into the air, 
and are thought on no more : from this, therefore, I 
am at liberty, and think of taking the opportunity of 
this intervd to make an excursion, and why not then 
into Lincolnshire ? or, to mention a stronger attraction, 
why not to dear Mr. Langton ? I will give the true 
reason, which I know you will approve: — I have a 
mother more than eighty years old, who has counted the 
days to the publication of my book, in hopes of seeing 
me ; and to her, if I can disengage myself here, I re- 
Holve to go. (-) 

" As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my visit for a 
reason like this, will not deprive me of your esteem, I 
beg it may not lessen your kindness. I have very seldom 
received an offer of friendship which 1 so earnestly desire 
to cultivate and mature. I shall rejoice to hear from 
you, till I can see you, and will see you as soon as I 
can ; for when the duty that calls me to Lichfield is 
discharged, my inclination will carry me to Langton. 
I shall delight to hear the ocean roar, or see the stars 

(DHisDirtignsry. 
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twinkle, in the company of men to whom nature iloea 
not spread her volumca or utier her voice in vain. 

" Do not, dear Sir, make Uie slowness of this leWer'a 
precedent for delay, or imagine that 1 approved the in- 
drilit; that I have committed ; for I have known yott 
oough to love you, and sincerely to wish a further 
blowledge ; and I assure you, once more, that to Live in 
k louse that contains Euch a father and such a son, will 
be accounted a very uncommon degree of pleasure, by, 
dear Sir, your most obUged, and most humble servant, 
" Sam, Johnson." 

Lxmi 43. TO THE REV. THOMAS WARTON. ; 

" [London,] May 13. 1755, 
" Dear Sm, — I am grieved that you should think 
me capable of neglecting your letters ; and beg you will 
never admit any such suspicion again. I purpose to 
come down next week, if you shall be there ; or any 
other week, tliat shall be more agreeable to you. There- 
fore let me know. I can stay this visit but a week, but 
intend lo make preparations for a longer stay next time ; 
being resolved not to lose Eight of the University. How 
goes ApoiloniuB (}) ? Don't let him be forgotten. Some 
diings of this kind must be done, to keep us up. Pay 
my compliments to Mr. Wise, and all my other friends. 
I think to come to Kettel-HaU.(2) I am. Sir, your most 
afiectionate, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 



« 



.,<«,.' 



(a) Keticl-Hall is an ancient tenement built about (he yea 
1615, by Dr. Ralph Ketlcl, I'resideni of Trinity College, fo 
Ibu accommodation of commoners of iJiat sociuly. It adjoin 
ihe college ; anci wat a faw years ago converted into a privuli 
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[ LiTTEft44, TO MR. [SAMUEL] RICHAHDSON. (1) 
" May 17. 1755. 
" Dear Sin, — Ab you TOere the first that gave me no- 
tice of this paragmph, I send it to you, with a ffw little 
notes, which i wish you would read. It is well, vhei 
men of learning and penetration busy themselves in 
these inquiries, hut what is their idleness is my busi- 
ness. Help, indeed, now coinca too late for me, when 
a lat^ part of my book has passed the press. 

" 1 shall he glad if these strictures appear to you not 
unwarrantable ; for whom should he, who toils in set- 
thng alanguage, desire to please but him who is adorn- 
ing it ? I hope your new book is printing. Maett 
novd viriute. I aro, dear Sir, most respectfully and 
most aSectLonately, your humble servant, 

" SiM. Johnson." 

Let»ii45. to the rev. THOMAS WARTON. 



" Dhar Sik, — It is strange how many things will hap- 
pen to intercept every pleasure, though it [bej only that 
of two friends meeting together. I have promised my- 
self every liay to inform you when you might espect me 
at Oxford, and have not been able to fix a time. The 
time, however, is, I chink, at la&t come ; and I promise 
myself to repose in Kettel-Hall, one of the first nighu 
(tf the next week. I am afraid my slay wiih you can- 
not be long ; but what is the inference ? We roust en- 
deavour to make it cheerful. I wish your brother could 
meet us, that we might go and drink tea with Mr. Wise 
in a body. I hope he will be at Oxford, or at his nest 
of British and Saxon antiquities. (-) I shall expect to 
Bee Spenser finished, and many other things begun. 

(1) Coramuniealed by Dr. Harwood. — C. 
(S) AlEUsfleld. — Wabton. 
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Dodsley is gone to visit the Dutch. The Dictioi 
kUs welL The rest of tile world goes 
Dear Sii, your moat afTectioDate, &c. 

"Sam, Johnbow. 



LiT«»46. TO THE SAME. 

■' [London,! Ju' 
" Dear Sin, — To talk of coming to you, and not yet 
to came, has an air of trifling which I would not wil- 
lingly have among you ; and which, I believe, you will 
Dot willingly impute to me, when I have told you, that 
UDoe my promise, two of our partners (') are dead, and 
that I was solicited to euepend my excursion till we 
conld recover from our confusiou. 

" I have not laid aside my purpose ; for every day 
mates me more impatient of staying from you. But 
death, you kaow, hears not supplications, nor pays any 
regard to the convenience of nnortale. 1 hope now to see 
you next week ; but next week is but another name for 
to-morrow, which has been noted for promising and 
deceiving. I am, &c. Sam. Jobnsoh." 

LinE«47. TO THE SAME. 

"[London,) Aug. 7. 1755. 

" Dbab Sia, — [ told you that among the manuscripts 
are some things of Sir Thomas More. I beg you to 
pass an hour in looking on them, and procure a tranS' 
cript of the ten or twenty iirst lines of each, to be com- 
pared with what I have ; that I may know whether they 
are yet puhUshed. The manuscripts are these : 

" Catalogue of Bodl. MS. p. 122. f. 3. Sir Thomas 
More. ]. Fall of angels. 2. Creation and fall of 

(I ) Booksellers concerned in his Diciionarv. — Wahtob. 
Mr. Paul Knapton died on the I2th, and Mr. Thomas Long. 
the ISth June, 17SS. — C. 
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mankind. 3. Determination of the Trinity for the 
nanldnd. 4. Five lectures of our Saviour's 
paBsion. .■). Of the institution of the aacraraent, three 
lectures. 6. How to receive the hlessed body of our 
Lord saeramen tally. 7- Neomenia, the new moon. 
8. De trisHtia, tiedio, paco-re, et orations ChrMi ante 
etplionem ejus. 

" Caialogue, p. 1 54. Life of Sir Thomas More. Qft. 
Wliether Roper's? P. SQS. De resignatione Magni 
Sigilli in manua Regis per D. Thomam Morum, Pag. 
864. Mori Befensio Maria. 

" If you procure the young gentleman in the library 
to write out what you think fit to be written, I will 
send Co Mr. Prince the bookseller to pay him what you 
ahall think proper. Be pleased to make my compli- 
ments to Mr. Wise, and all my friends. I am. Sir, 
your affectionate, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson." 

Tbe Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of 
the English Language, being now at length pub- 
lished, in two volumes folio, the world contemplated 
with wonder so stupendous a work achieved by one 
man, while other countries had thought such under- 
takings fit only for whole academies. Vast as his 
powerB were, 1 cannot but think that his imagination 
deceived him, when he supposed that by constant 
application he might have performed the task in 
three years. Let the Preface be attentively perused, 
in which is given, in a clear, strong, and glowing 
atyle, a comprehensive, yet particular view of what 
be had done ; and it will be evident, that the time 
he employed upon it was comparatively short. I am 
unwilling to swell my book with long quotations 
from what is in every body's hands, and I believe 



there are few prose compositionB in the EoglUb 
language that are read with more delight, or are 
impressed upon the memory, than that preliminary 
diBcouree. One of its cxctiUeiicies has always struck 
me with peculiar admiration ; I mean the per- 
spicuity with whicli he has e&pressed abstract sci- 
entiiic notions. As an instance of this, I shall 
quote the foUowing sentence : " When the radical 
idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how 
can a consecutive series be formed of senses in their 
own nature collateral?" We have here an ex- 
ample of what has been often said, and 1 b'''<.eTe 
with j ustice, that there is for every thought a certain 
nice adaptation of words which none other could 
equal, and which, when a man ha£ been so fortunate 
as to hit, he has attained, in that particular case, 
the perfection of language. 

Tbe extensive reading which was absolutely neces- 
sary for the accumulation of authorities, and which 
alone may account for Johnson's retentive mind, 
being enriched with a very laige and various store 
of knowledge and imagery, must have occupied 
several years. The Preface furnishes an eminent 
instance of a double talent, of which Johnson was 
fully conscious. Sir Joshua Reynolds beard him 
say, " There are two things which I am confident I 
can do very well : one is an introduction to any 
literary work, stating what it ia to contain, and how 
it should be executed in the most perfect ; 
the other ia a conclusion, shewing from 
causes why the execution lias not been equal to 
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what the author promised to himself and to tLe 
public." 
How should puny scribblers be abashed and dis- 
appointed, when they fiud him displaying a perfect 
theory of lexicographical excellence, yet at the same 
time candidly and modeatly allowing that he " had 
not satisfied his own expectations." Here was a fair 
occasion for the exercise of Johnson's modesty, when 
he was called upon to compare his own arduous per- 
formance, not with those of other individuals, (in 
which case his inflexible regard to troth would have 
been violated had he affected diffidence,) but with 
specuktive perfection ; as he, who can outstrip all 
hia conipptitors in the race, may yet be sensible of 
his deficiency when he runs against time. Well 

I might he say, that ■' the English Dictionary was 
written with little assistance of the learned ;" for he 
told me, that the only aid which he received was a 
paper containing twenty etymologies, sent to him by 
a person then unknown, who he was afterwards in- 
formed was Dr. Pearce, (') Bishop of Rochester. 
The etymologies, though they exhibit learning and 
judgment, are not, I think, entitled to the first praise 
amongst the various parts of this immense work. 
The definitions have always appeared to me such 
astonishing proofs of acuteness of intellect and pre- 
i 



(ll [Zachflty Penrcc, bom in 1690, wbb ihc son of a distiller 
in High Holhom ; he was ediicated at Trinily CoLlege, Cam- 
hridgp, and became Biehap of Rochister iu 1736. He died 
June 29. 1774. Being asked, a few dayi before his death, how 
he could live with so little nouriRhmcnt, he replied, ^' 1 live 
upon the recoltertion of an innocent and well-spent lif^ 
vliich k my ool j rapporb" — Nichols, vaL iiL p. 107. J 
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cisioD of language, as indicate a genius of tlie highest 
rank. This it is which marks the superior excellence 
uf J olinson's Dictionary over others equally or even 
more voluminous, aiid must have made it a work of 
much greater mental labour than mere Lexicons, or 
Word-Boohs, aa the Dutch call them. They, who 
will make the experiment of trying how they can 
define a few words of whatever nature, will soon be 
satisfied of the unquestionable justice uf this ob- 
^rvation, which I can assure my readers is founded 
upon much study, and upon communication with 
more minds than my own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be 
erroneous. Thus, JVindivard and Leejcard, though 
directly of opposite meaning, are deiined identically 
tlie same way [" bnvard t/te iciW] ; as to which 
inconsiderable specks it is enough to observe, that 
his Pretace announces that he was aware that there 
might be many such in sa immense a work ; nor 
was he at all dinconcerted when an instance was 
pointed out to him('). A lady once asked him 
how he came to detine Pastern the knee of a horse : 
iiuiead of making an elaborate defence, as she ex- 
pected, he at once answered, " Ignorance, Madam, 
pure ignorance." His definition of Network [" rtrtff 
t/nnff reticulated or deinitaated at equal distances, 
ufiiA interstices between tlie intersectiotis"'] has been 
often quoted with sportive malignity, as obscuring 

(I) He owns in his Preface the deflciency of the technical 
put of bis work; and he said, he should be much ohligcd tome 
tar definitions of musical icons for his ne« edition, which he 
M BBC tm W *qp«ii<(«n& — Bdbkit. 
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a. thing in itself very plain. But to these frivolous 
censures no other answer is necessary than that with 
which we are furnished by his own Preface: — 

" To explain, requires the use of terms less abstniHe 
than that which is to be explained, and such terms can- 
not always be found. For, as nothing can be proved 
bat by supposing something intuitively known, and 
evident without proof, so noihlng can be deiined but by 
the use of words too plain lo admit of detinition. Some- 
times easy words are changed into harder ; as, burial, 
into sqittlture or interment ; dry, into desiecative ; drg- 
negg, into Hccity, or aridity ; Jit, iato paroxysm ; forAe 
eatie»t wofd, whatever it be, can never be translated 

His introducing his own opinions, and even preju- 
dices under general definitions of words, while at 
the same time the original meaning of the words is 
not explained, as his 

" Tory [a cant term, derived, I suppwe, from an, 
Irish word nigjtifyiTig a tavage. One vtho adheres lo the 
ancient eonetitution of the state and the apostolic hierar- 
ahy <!f tite chureh of England : opposed to a WhigJ. 

"Wma Ithename of a faction']. 

" Pension [an alhamnce made to any one without on 
tqiiivaknt. In England it is generally understood It 
mean pay given to a state hireling for treason to hU 
amniry'\. 

" Pensioner [a slave of state hired by a st^tend It 
obey his masttr]. 

"Oats [a grain which in England is generally glvgn 
to hortes, but in Scotland mpports the petp/e]. 

" Excise [a hateful lax levied upon commodities, mrf 
adjudged not by the common jtidges of property, but if 
WBBTOHBB Hired by those to whom excise is paid. ('}]" 
(1} Tlia commiuionera of excue being oSfended by ttt 



And a few more, cannot be fiilly 'defended, and 
must be placed to the account of capricious and 
humorous indulgence. 

serere reflection, consulted Mr. Muitbj, then Attamey-Oe' 
Deral, Ui know whether tedrcNS cuuld be legally oblaincd. I 
wished K) have procured for my readers a cupy of the opinion 
which he gave, and which may now be justly ci 
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that its import wan, that the paa-a^- miahl be cuosidered : 
■ctiDnable; but that it would be more prudent in the board n< 
to proaecute. Johuson never made the smsUeat allerotion i 
this passage. We find he still retained his earlv prcjudii 
agaiiuft exciw; for in "The Idler," No. S5., there' is the fa 
hming very eitraurdinary parngraph : " The nuthenticity i 
Clarendon'.<i History, though printed nilh the sanction of one<-_ 
the first universities of the world, had not an uueipecled manu- 
" " ■ ■* ed, would, with Ihe help of factiou* 

I into question, by the two lowest of 
er for a parly, and a commioiioner 
of eieise." The persoiw to whom he alludes were Mr. John 
Oldmixim, and George Dufket, Esq. — Bos well. 

I am more fortunate than Mr. Boswell, in being able (through 
the favour of Sir F. H. Doyle, now depunr-ehainnan of the 
eteise board) to present the reader with the case aubmiited 
to Lord Manstleld, and his opinion . 

"CiSE for the opinion of Mr. Attorney- General. 

" Mr. Samuel Johnson hns lately published ' A Dielionary 

oT the English Language,' in which are the following 

" ' Eicisx, n. J. A baleful tai levied upon commodities, and 
■fudged, not by the common judges of properly, but wretch« 
htaed ny those to whom eicise is paid.' 

■■ The author's definition being observed by thecommissionei* 
«f ndae, ^ey denre the favour of your opinion.. " Qv. Whe- 
ther it will not be considered as a libel, and if so, whether it » 
not proper to proceed B^nst the author, printer^ and publishera 
Iharanr or any and which of ibein, by infannatiDn, or how 

■■ I am of opinion that It is a libel. 

of ■Itving lus definition; and, in case he do nut, lu threate 
ba irith an information. 

" £9lta Kov. 1733. " W. MuHBAY." 

Wbelbar anv Buch step was taken, Sir Francis Uuyle has ni 
btCB able to d&cover : probably no-t ; but Johnson, in hit ow 
VOU U. B 
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Talking to me upon this subject when we were at 

Ashbourne in 1777, he mentioned a stiil stronger 

inataitce of the predominance of his private feelings 

Q the composition of this work, than any now to be 

found in it. " You know, sir. Lord Gower forsook 

I the old Jacobite interest. When I came to the 

I word Renegado, after telling that it meant ' one who 

deserts to the enemy, a revolter,' I added. Some- 

\ times we say a Gower. Thus it went to the press : 

' but the printer had more wit than I, and struck it 

out."(') 

Let it, however, be remembered, that this indul- 
gence does not display itself only in sarcasm towards 
others, but sometimes in playful allusion to the no- 
tions commonly entertained of his own laborious 
task. Thus : " Grub Street, the name of a street in 
London, much inhabited by writers of small histories, 
(A'cCtonories, and temporary poems; whence any mean 
production is called Grub Street." — " Leictcograplier, 
I a writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudge." 

At the time when he was concluding his very 
eloquent Preface, Johnson's mind appears to have 
been in such a state of depression, that we cannot 
contemplate without wonder the vigorous and splen- 
did thoughtii which so highly distinguish that per- 
formance. 

" I (says he) may surely be contented without the 

octavo abridgment of lie Diciiunarv. hud tliegood sense to omil 
the more oSlnsive parts of the de^nltions of both Excisi and 
Pension. We haye already seenfniUe, Vol. I. p. 3].) the pro- 
bable motive of tbe attack on the Eicix. — Cbokib. 

(I) Lord Gower, after a long opposition to the W^igminiiln 
(whieb was loolied upon as equivalent to Jacobititm), acceptHl, 
in 1742, the office of Privy Seal, and vias the object of much 
censure both with Whiga and Turies. — C. 
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It i» a sad Baying, that " moat of those whom he 
wished to please liad sunk into the grave;" and his 
case at forty-five was singularly unhappy, unless the 
I circle of his friends was very narrow. I have often 
I thought, that as longevity is generally desired, and 
I believe, generaUy expected, it would be wise to be 
continually adding to the number of our friends, tb^ 
the loBS of some may be supplied by others. Friend- 
ship! " the wine of life," should, like a well stocked 
cellar, be thus continually renewed ; and it is con- 
solatory to think, that although we can seldom add 
what will equal the generous Jirst-growths of out 
youth, yet friendship becomes insensibly old in 
much less time than is commonly imagined, and not 
many years are required to make it very mellow 
and pleEisant. Warmth will, no doubt, make a con- 
siderable difference. Men of affectionate temper 
and bright fancy will coalesce a great deal sooner 
than those who are cold and dull, 

The proposition which I have now endeavoured 
to illustrate was, at a subsequent period of his life, 
the opinion of Johnson himself. He said to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, " If a man does not make new 
acquaintance as he advances through life, he will 
soon find himself left atone> A man, air, should 
keep his friendship in constant repair." 

The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whose notions and 
habits of life were very opposite to his, but who was 
ever eminent for literature and vivacity, sallied forth 
with a little Jeu d Esprit upon the following passage 
in bin Grammar of the English Tongue, prefixed to 
the Dictionary : " H seldom, perhaps never, 1 
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any but the first syllable." In an eaay printed in 
The Public Advertiser," this lively writer e 

rated many iastaiices in opposition to this remark ; 

for example, " The author of this observation must I 

be a man of a quiclc appre-hetmon, and of a most 

eomprv-hengive genius." The position is undoubtedly 

expressed with too much latitude. 

This light sally, we may suppose, made no great 

impression on our Lexicographer; for we find that 

he did not alter the passage till many years after- 

wards-C) 

He had the pleasure of being treated in a very 

different manner by his old pupil Mr. Garrick, in 

the following complimentary Epigram : 

" On Johnson's Dictionabt. 

" Talk of war with a Briton, he'll boldly advance. 
That one English soldier will beat ten of France ; 
Would we alter the boast from the emord to the pen, 
Our odds are Etill greater, still greater our men : 
In the deep mines of science though Frenchmen may 

toil, 
Can their strength be compar'd to Locke, Newton, and 

Boyle ? 
Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their powers. 
Their verse-men and prose-men, then match them with 

First Shakspeare and Milton, like Gods in the fight. 
Have put tlieir whole drama and epic to flight; 



indcd, as blodt-Sead or derived Ftoai Uie Latin, u corapn- 
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In aatirea, epistles, and odes would they cope, ^^^H 
Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope; ^^^H 
And Johnson, well arm'il like a liero of yore, ^^^| 
Has heat forty French ('), and will heat forty more!" 

Johnsou this year gave at once a proof of his be- 
nevolence, quickness of apprehension, and admirable 
art of composition, in the assistance which he gave 
to Mr. Zachariah Williams, father of the blind lady 
whom he had humanely received under his roof. 
Mr. Williams had followed the profession of physic 
in Wales ; but having a very strong propensity to 
the study of natural philosophy, had made many in- 
genious advances towards a discovery of the longi- 
tude, and repaired to Loudon in hopes of obtaining 
the great parliamentary reward. (-) He failed of 
success: but Johnson having'made himself master 
of his principles and experiments, wrote for him a 
pamphlet (^), published in quarto, with the following 
title : " An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the 
Longitude at Sea, by an exact Theory of the 
Variation of the Magnetical Needle ; with a Table 
of the Variations at the most remarkable Cities in 
Europe, from the year 1660 to 1680." -f To diffuse 
it more es:tensively, it was accompanied with an 
Italian translation on the opposite page, which it is 

(1) The number of the French A CBdemy employed in settling 
(heir laoguoge. 

(a) Mr, Williams, as earljraslTai, persuaded himself that he 
h»d discovered the means of nscertaining the longitude, and he 
•eemA to have passed a long life in that delusion. ' — C. 

(3) [This niunph let bore the name of Z. WiUiamson the title 
page 1 and Warton has recorded that Johnson, on preseniing ■ 
cop; of it in 1755 lo the Bodleian, was rarefiit to innert the Ala 
In his own handwriting la (he great catalogue.] 
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supposed was the work of Signer Baretti ('), an 
Italian of considerable literature, ivlio liaving come 
to England a few years before, had been emploj'ed 
in the capacity both of a language master and an 
author, and formed an intimacy with Dr. Johnsun. 
This pamphlet Johnson presented to the liodleian 
Library. On a blank leaf of it is pasted a para-^ 
graph cut out of a newspaper, containing an account 
of the death and character of Williams, plainly 
written by Johnson. (-) 

In July tliis year he had formed some scheme of 
mental improvement, the particular purpose of which 
does not appear. But we find in his " Prayers and 
Meditations," p. 25., a prayer entitled, " On the 
Study of Philosophy, as an instrument of living;" 
and after it follows a note, " This atudy was not 
pursued." 

On the I3th of the same month he wrote in his 
Journal the following scheme of life, for Sunday : 
" Having lived" (as he with tenderness of conscience 

(1) This ingenious foreigner, who was a nalivc of I'icdrnont, 
came la England ahout the year 1753, and died in London, 
May S. 1789. A very candid and judicious account of him and 
his works, written, it is heLieved, by a distinguished dignitary in 
the church, [Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster,] may be 
found In the Uenttenian's Magazine for <hal year. — M. 

(fi) " On Sntnrday the I2th, [July, 17S5] about twelve at 
night, died Mr. Zachariiih WiUianis, ui his eighty.ihiid year, 
after an illness of eight months, in full possession of his mental 
tfacittties. He has been long known to philosophers and sea- 
men for hin skill In magnetism, and his proposal to n^ienain 
the longitude hy a peculiar Eyatem of the variation of the 
comfuus. He was a man of industry indefatigable, of conver- 
Fusivc, patient of adversity and disease, eminently 
' " " and worthy [o have ended life with 



■ober, temperate, 
btOst fottuue." 
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expresses himself) " not without an habitual rever- 
ence for the Sabbath, yet without that attention 10 
its religious duties which Christianity requires j" 

" ]. To rise early, and in order to itj to go to sleep 
early on Saturday. 

" 2. To use some extraordinary deration in tjte 
morning. 

"a. To examine the tenor of my life, and pw- 
ticularly the last week ; and to mark my advances in 
religion, or recession from it. 

" 4. To read the Scripture methodically nith Bucb 
helps as are at hand. 

" 5. To go to church twice. 

" 6. To read books of divinity, either speculative ot 
piBCtical. 

" 7- To instruct my family. 

" 8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil con- 
tracted in the week." 

In 1756 Johnson found that the great fame of hit 
Dictionary had uot set him above the necessity of 
" making provision for the day that was passing oyer 
him." (I) No royal or noble patron extended a 

(1) Hewu so far from being " set above the necessity of 
making proviidon for the duy that icas parsing over him," that 
he appears to have been In thia year in great pecuniaiT distra^ 
having been Birested for debt; on which occasion tiii IHend 
Samuel llichsrdson became his surely. — See KlchaidKin^ 
Correspondence, vol. v. p. 285. 

LEITEII4S. Dr. Ml, 

» Dbar Sia, — I ret 
ftfour which you were 
pleased to accept of thj 
published this winter. 

my eye, lo that I can write very little. . . 

obliged and most humble servant, " Bm. Johhsoh." 
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nl muDificeut hand to giv^e independence to the malir^^H 
l' «ha had conferred stability on the language uf hi^^^H 
country. We may feel indignant that there should' ^^^ 
E iave been sucb unworthy neglect; but we muat, at 
tbe »ame time, congratulate ourselves, when we con- 
'' iider, that to this very neglect, operating to rouse ^^^ 
the natural indolence of his constitution, we owe ^^H 
many valuable productions, which otherwise, per>.^^H 
V kps, might never have appeared. ^^H 

K ..He had spent, during the progress of the work, i| 

H {he money for which he had contracted to write hia 
F Pietionary. We have seen that the reward of hia 
" labour was only fifteen hundred and seventy-five 
pounds ; and when the expense of amanuenses and 
paper, and other articles, are deducted, his clear 
profit was very inconsiderable. I once said to him, 
" I am sorry. Sir, you did not get more for your 
Dictionary." His answer was, " I am sorry too. 
But it was very well. The booksellers are generouB, 
liberal-minded men." He, upon all occasions, did 
ample justice to their character in this respect. 
He considered them as the patrons of literature ; 
and, indeed, although they have eventually been 
considerable gainers by his Dictionary, it is to them 

Limsu M. Tn Mr. Rtckardson, 

" Gough Square, 161h March, 17S6. 

" SlK, — I sm obliged (o eulreat your aiau.Unc<! ; I am now 
under an arresl for five pounds eighteen shillings. Mr. Strahan, 
from whom I should have reeeived the necessary help in this 
case, is nut at home, and I am afraid oT not finding Mr. Millar. 
If you will be 50 good as to send me this sum, I will verygrote- 
fiiflj repay. you, aud add it to all former obligations. I am. 
Sit, your most obedient and roost humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnsok." 

" Sent six guineas. Witness, W.LtiAH Richabiison.- 
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that we owe its having been undertaken and carrifid 
through, at tlie risk of great expense, for they were 
not abaoluteiy sure of being indemnified. 

LkttebSO. to miss carter, 

" Gough-Siiuflre, 14th Jan. 17SG. 

"Madam, — From the liberty of writing to you, if I 
have hitherto heen deterred from the feaj- of your nn. 
deratanding, I am now encouraged to it from the confl- 
dence of your goodness. 

" I am Eohciting a benefit for Misa WilhamB ('), and 
beg that if you can by letters influence any in her favoQT 
(and who is there whom you cannot influence ?) y(M 
will be pleased to patronise her on this occasion. Yet, for 
the time is short, and as you were not in town, I did 
not till thiE day remember that you might help us, and 
recollect how widely and how rapidly hght is diffused. 
■ To every joy is appended a sorrow. The name of 
Miss Carter introduces the memory of Cave. Poor 
dear Cave ! I owed him much ; for to him I owe 
that I have known you. He died, I am afraid, on. 
expectedly to himself, yet surely unhurthened with any 
great erirae, anil for Ihe positive duties of religion I 
have yet no right to condtmn him for neglect. 

ith respect, which I neither owe nor pa^ 
to any other, madam, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, " Sau. Johnson." 

On the first day of this year we find, from hia 
private devotions, that he had then recovered froiti 
sickness, and in February that his eye was restored 
to its use. The pious gratitude with which he 

T disposiid to help the affllctnL 

icnef--' - -"-- ■ • - 

• hundred pounds. — Hawums. 



acknowledges mercies upon every occaaion is ver|f ■( 
aUtying ; as is the humble submission which 1 
breathes, when it is the will of his heavenly Far'i 
I Her to try him with afflictions. As such dispositio 
', the state of man here, and are the tr 
' tffeets of religious discipline, we cannot but ven 
n Johnson one of the moat exercised minds that 
IT holy religion hath ever formed. If there be any 
Ihoughtless enough to suppose fiuch eicercisc the 
weakness of a great understcuiding, let them look up , 
to Johnson, and be convinced that what he so eai 
DGstly practised must have a, rational foundation. 



■ oil 

r Ihoughtless enough to suppose such exercise the ^^J 



LiTTKaSI. TO THE REV. JOSEPH WARTON. 
" 15th April, 1756. 

" Deak Sib, — Though, when you and your brother 
vere in town, you did not think my bumble habitation 
worth a visit, yet J will not so far give way to suUen- 
ness as not to tell you that 1 have lately seen an oetavo 
book (') which I suapect lo be yours, though I have 
not yet read above ten pages. That way of publishing, 
without acquainting your friends, is a wicked trick. 
However, J will not so far depend upon a me^p con- 
jecture as to charge you with a fraud which 1 cannot 
prove you to have committed. 

" I should be glad lo hear that you are pleased with 
your new situation. {^) You have nowakind of royalty, 
and are to be answerable for your conduct to posterity, 

(I) [The first volume of the Eaaoy on the Writings a 
Genius of Pope appeared anonymously in 1756.] 

jr of Winchester School | 



I 

I 

I 






I Buppose you care not now to answer a letter, except 
Ihere be a lucky concurrence of a poet-day with a holi- 
day. These restraiols are troublesome (or a time, but 
custom makes them easy, with the help of some honour, 
and a great deal of profit, and 1 douht not but your 
abilities will obtain both. 

" For tny part, I have not lately done much. I hare 
been ill in the winter, and my eye has been inDamed ; 
but I please myself with the hopes of doing many 
things with which 1 have long pleased and deceived 
myself. 

"What becomes of poor dear Collins ? I wrote him 
a letter which he never answered. I suppose writing is 
very troubleeorae to hlra. That man is no common 
loBS. The morahsts all talk of the uncertainty of for- 
tune, and the transitoriness of beauty ,' but it is yet 
more dreadful to consider that the powers of the mind 
are equally liable to change, tliat understanding may 
make its appearance and depart, that it may blaze and 

" Let me not be long without a letter, and I will 
foi^ve you the omission of the visit ; and if you can 
teli me lliat you are now more happy than before, yoo 
will give great pleasure to, dear sir, your most aSbc- 
tionate and most humble servant, 

" Sai{. Johnson.' 

His works this year were, an abstract or epitome, 
in octavo, of his folio Dictionary, and a fuw easays in 
a monthly publication, entitled " The Universal 
Visiter." Christopher Smart, with whose uiihappf 
vacillation of mind he sincerely sympathised, wadonfl 
of the stated undertakers of this miscellany ; and it 
waa to assist hiin that Johnson sometimes employed 
his pen. All the essays marked with two asterislu 
have been ascribed to him ; but I am confident, from 
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internal evidence, that of these, neither " The Life 
of Chaucer," " Reflections on the State of Piirtugal," 
nor an " Easay on Architecture," were written by 
him. I am equally confident, upon the same evi- 
deuce, that he wrote " Further Thoughts on Agri- 
culture ;"f being the sequel of a very inferior essay 
on the same subject, and which, though carried on 
as if by tlie same hand, is Ixith in thinking and 
espression so far above it, anii so strikingly peculiar, 
as to leave no doubt of its true parent ; and that he 
^»o wrote " A Dissertation on the State of Litera- 
ture and Authors," -|- and "A Dissertation on the 
Epitaphs written by Pope." • The last of these, 
indeed, he aiierwards added to his " Idler." Why 
the es$«ys truly written by him are marked in the 
same manner with some which he did not write, I 
cannot explain ; but, with deference to those who 
tave ascrit>ed to him the three essays which I have 
rejected, they want all the chantctcristical marks of 
Johnsonian composition. 

He engaged also to superintend and contribute 
largely to another monthly publication, entitled 
" The Litekarv Magazine, or Universal Rb- 
nsW;"* the first number of which came out in May 
thur yeaiL What were his emoluments from thi» 
nndeiitftking, and what other writers were employed 
is i^ I have not discovered. He continued to write 
in it, with intermisaions, till the fifteenth number ; 
and' I Uiink that he never gave better proofs of the 

0^ aotttenese, and vivacity of his mind, than in 
thts nuAeellany, whether we consider his original 
easBf B, or hb reviews of the works of others. Th» 



I 
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Prelimimiry Addresa"f to the public, is a proof 
how thia great man could embellish with the graces 
of superior composition, even so trite a thiug as the 
plan of a magazine. 

His original essays are, " An Introduction to the 
Political State of Great-Britain ;"f " Remarks on 
the Militia Bill i"t " Observations on liis Britomiic 
Majesty's Treaties with the Empress of Russia and 
the Landgrave of Hesse Ca8sel;"+ "Observations 
on the Present State of Affairs ;"f and, " Memoirs 
of Frederick III. King of Prussia."f In all these 
he displays extensive political knowledge and sa^ 
city, expressed with uncommon enei^y and perspi- 
cuity, without any of those words which he some- 
times took a pleasure in adopting, in imitation of 
Sir Thomas Browne ; of whose " Christian Morals" 
he this year gave an edition, with his "Life"" pre- 
fixed to it, which is one of Johnson's best biogra- 
phical performances. In one instance only in these 
essays has he indulged hisSrownism. Dr. Robertion, 
the historian, mentioned it to me, as having at once 
convinced him that Johnson was the author of the 
" Memoirs of tlie King of PrusBia," Speaking oE 
the pride which the old King, the father of his hero, 
took in being master of the tallest regiment in Eu- 
rope, he says, " To review this towering regiment 
was his daily pleasure ; and to perpetuate it was so 
much his care, that when he met a tall woman, he 
immediately eoramanded one of his TUanian retinue 
to marry her, that they might propagate procerih/." 
For this Anglo-Latian word procerity, Johnson had, 
kowever, the authority of Addison. 



■e of the foliowing books: — " Birch's 
History of the Royal Society;"f " Murphy's Gray'a- 
Inn Journal ;"f " Wartoa'a Eaaay on the Writings 
and Genius of Pope, vol. i. ;"f " Hampton's Trans- 
lalion of Polybius ;"-|- " Blackwell's Memoirs of the 
Court of Augustus ;"\ " Russell's Natural History 
of Aleppo ;"+ " Sir Isaac Newton's Arguments in 
Proof of a Deity ;"f " Borltise's History of the Isles 
of Scilly I'i " Holme's Experiments on Bleach- 
'"(!;"+ " Browne's Christian Morals ;"f "Hates 
ott distilling Sea-Water, Ventilators in Ships, and 
curing an ill Taste in Millc ;"■(■ " Lucas's Essay 
on Waters ;"t " Keith's Catalogue of the Scottish 
Bishops ;"f "Browne's History of Jamaica ;"f 
" Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlix. ;"f " Mrs 
Lenos's Translation of Sully's Memoirs ;"* " Mis- 
cellaiiies, by Elizabeth Harrison ;"f " Evans's Map 
and Account of the Middle Colonies in America ;"■!■ 
" ifCtter on the Case of Admiral Byng ;"* " Appeal 
to the People concerning Admiral Byng ;"* " Han- 
way's Eight Days Journey, and Essay on Tea ;"" 
" The Cadet, a Military Treatise ;"t " Some further 
Particulars in Relation to the Case of Admiral Byng, 
by a Gentleman of Oxford ;"■ " The Conduct of 
the Ministry relating to the present War impartially 
examined ;"f " A Free Inquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil,"* All tiiese, from internal evi- 
dencCt were written by Johnson ; some of them I 
know he avowed, and have marked them with an 
atierigh accordingly. Mr. Thomas Davies, indeed, 
ascribed to him the Review of Mr. Burke's " Inquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
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Beautiful ;" and Sir John HawkiDs, with equal &»■ 
cemmeut, has iDserted it in his collection of JobA' 
son's works : whereas it has no resemblance to Jdift- 
son's composition, and is well known to have been 
written by Mr, Murphy, who has acknowledged it 
to me and many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to Johnson's po 
litical character, which lias been misrepresented M 
abjectly submissive to power (i), that his " Observ- 
ations on tlie present State of Affairs," glow with 
animated a spirit of constitutional liberty as can Iw 
found any where. Thus he begins ; — 

" The time is now come, in which every Englishmin 
expects to be informed of the national affairs ; and iD 
which he has a right to have that expectation gratified. 
For, whatever may be urged by ministers, or those 
whom vanity or interest make the followers of minis., 
ters, concerning the necessity of confidence in our go., 
vemors, and the presumption of prying with profane 
eyes into the recesses of policy, it is evident that this 
reverence can be claimed only by counsels yet 'iinex- 
ecuted, and projects suspended in deliberation. Bat 
when a design has ended in miscarriage or success, 
when every eye and every ear is witness to general dis- 
content, or general satisfaction, it is then a proper lime 

(1) Dr. JoKnwn's politidal bias is no where, that I know, 
represented ns having been, al this dale, " abjcctl]' MubmiiaiTs 
to power." On the contrury] ha was suppouM, oiid with some 
justice, 10 be ndvenie to Hie reigning house and its succesidve 

evades) was, that after the s*^nt of hu peruton he twcame too 
" submiinlve to poiveTi " but the truth i^ thai In spite of hit 
part; bias, JohnMin was alwsy* a Triend to disciphne it) the 
political, as in the social world ; and allhaugh he joined in the 
clamour against Wolpole, and bated George the Second, fait 
geaeral dipoiitlon was always to support the monarchic^ p«% 
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to disentaiigle confusioti and Jlluatrale obscurity ,' to shew 
by what causes every event was |)rD<luce<), anil tn what 
effects it is likely to terminate ; to hy down with <lis- 
tinct particularity what rumour always hudiUes in gene- 
ra] exclamation, or perplexes by indigested narratives ; 
to shew whence happiness or calamity is derived, and 
whence it may be expected ; and honestly to lay before 
the people what inquiry can gather of the past, and 
conjecture can estimate of the future." 

Here we have it assumed as an ineontrovertible 
principle, that in this country the people are the 
superintendants of the conduct and measures of 
those by whom government is administered ; of the 
beneficial elfect of which the present reign afforded 
an illustrious example, when addresses from all 
parts of the kingdom controuled an audacious at- 
tempt to introduce a new power subversive of the 
crown. (') 

A still stronger proof of his patriotic spirit ap- 
pears in his review of an " Essay on Waters, by 
Dr. Lucas," (-) of whom, after describing him as a 
man well known to the world for his daring defiance 
of power, when he thought it exerted on the side of 
wrong, he thus speaks: — 

" The Irish ministers drove hira from his natire 
country by a proclamation, in which they charge him 

{1 ) Mr. BcwHcIl mean; Mr. Fox's celebrated India Bill, us an 
•dvenwy of which he distinguiiihed himself as cauch as a man 



I 



(S) Dr. Lucas wai on apothi 
•-■- — elf into —"- — ■"- -"•' 



binuelf into public notice and a high degree 
■ ■ ■ A^e_g 



„p.™,..jlito of the city of Dublin in 1761 ; and a 
stBlue to his honour is erected In the Uoyal Eicbange 
dty. He died in Nov. 1771. — C. 




i 



with crimes of which they never intended lo he called 
to the proof, and oppressed him by methodE etjuilly 
irresistible by guilt and innocence. Let the man thus 
driven into esile, for leaving been the friend of fail 
, be received in every other place as a confeMM 
of liberty ; and let the tools of power be Inughl in time, 
that they may rob, but cannot impoverish." 

Some of Ilia reviews iu this Magazine are ve^ 
short acDOuiitB of the pieces noticed, and I menttoo 
them only thiit Dr. Johnson's opinion of the worb 
may be known ; but many of them are examples of 
elaborate criticism, in the most masterly style. In his 
w of the " Memoirs of the Court of Augustus," 
he has the resolution to think and speak from hia 

a mind, regardless of the cant transmitted from 
age to age, in praise of the ancient Romans. Thus: 
" I know not why any one but a schoolboy in hii 
declamation should whine over the Commonweahh 
of Rome, whicli grew great only by the misery of 
the rest of mankind. The Romans, like others, as 
Boon as they grew rich, grew corrupt; and in their 
corruption sold the lives and freedoms of themselves 
and of one another." Again : " A people, who 
while they were poor robbed mankind ; and as soon 
as they became rich robbed one another." — In his 
review of the Miscellanies in prose and verse, pub- 
lished by Elizabeth Harrison, but written by many 
hands, he gives an eminent proof at once of his 
orthodoxy and candour. 



" The authors of the essays i 
have imitated, or tried to in 
and luxuriance of Mra, Howe. 






genenDy 
:, the copiouineas 
however, ii not 
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alJ their praise ; they have laboured to add to her bright 
Dess of imagery, her purity of Bentimenls. The poets 
have had Dr. Watta before their eyes ; a writer, who, 
V)Se stood not in the lirst class of gunlus, compensateii 
Mt defect by a ready appUcation of hia powers to the 
pMiotion of piety. The attempt to employ the oma- 
IKtits of romance in the decorstioti of religion, was, I 
mni, first made by Mr, Boyle's 'Martyrdom of Theo- 
a ;' but Boyle's philosophical studies did not allow 
1 time for the oultivation of style : and the comple- 
tion of the great design was reserved for Mrs. Rowe. 
Dr. Watts was one of the first who taught the Dissen- 
ters to write and speak hke other men, by shewing them 
that elegance might consist with piety. They would 
have both done honour to a better society, for diey had 
that charity which might well make their faiUnga be 
foi^otten, and with which the whole Christian world 
wish for communion. They were pure from all the 
beresiea of an age, to whicli every opinion ig become a 
favmuite that the universal church has hitherto de- 
tested ! This praise the general interest of mankind 
requires to 1>e given to writers who please and do not 
corrupt, who instruct and do not weary. But to them 
all human eulogies are vain, whom I beUeve applauded 
by angels, and numbered with the jUDt.'' 

His defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Hanway's 
violent attack upon that elegant and popular bevei^ 
age('), shewn how very well a man of genius can 

(0 (.Hnnway'g *' Essay oii Tea and its pernicious Conse- 
quences" was appended ID his " Journal of Eight Davs' Journey 
from Portsmouth to Kingston upon Thames. In his review of 
this production, Johnson candidly describes himEelf as '^ s har- 
dened nnd shameless tea-drinker, who bas, fur many yean, 
dOuled bis meals with only the infusion of this tucinating plant; 
w|mt! kettle hu ccarcely time to cool; who, with lea amuses the 
evening, with tea solaces the midnights, and with tea nelcomn 
the morning."] 



write upon the sligliteat subject, when he writes, as 
the Italians say, con amore: I suppose no person 
ever enjoyed with more relish the infusion of that 
fragrant leaf than Johnson. The quantities which 
he drank of it at all hours were so great, that his 
nerves must have been uncommonly strong, not to 
have been extremely relaxed by such an intemperate 
use of it. (') He assured me, that he never felt the 
least inconvenience from it ; which is a proof that 
the &ult of his constitution was rather a too great 
tension of tibres, tlian the contrary. Mr. Hanway 
wrote an angry answer to Johnson's review of his 
Essay on Tea, and JoJinson, atler a full and delibe- 
rate pause, made a reply to it ; the only instance, I 
believe in the whole course of his life, when he con- 
descended to oppose any thing that was ■written 
against him, I suppose, when he thought of any of 
hia little antagonists, lie was ever justly aware of 
the high sentiment of Ajax in Ovid : 

" lite iviil prrtiumjajn nunc certaminit kjijutj 
Qui, dm uictvs eril, mecum certaBeferetuT." (S) 

But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid himself m 
open to ridicule, that Johnson's animadversions upon 
his attack were chiefly to make sport. 



(1) Sir John Hawkins calls his addiction to it unnuui/K ■■>' 
almost gives it tbe colour of a crime. The Rev. Mr. l^arkd^ 
of Henlef, is in possaiision of a tea-pot which belonged la 
Dr. Johnson, and which contains oiouc tm> guarts. — C 

(9) [" lioslne, he «lns, becBuie hia nunc will be 

Ennobled by defeat, who durit contend with nie." 



CASE OF ADMIRAL BVKG. 



^^^Qlie generosity with which he pleads the cause of 
S Admiral Byng is highly to the honour of his heart 
fl lod spirit. Though Voltaire affects to be witty upon 
m the fate of that unfortuoate officer, observing that 
i he was shot " pour encotirager les aulres," the 

nation has long been satisfied that his life was 
I sacrificed to the political fervour of the times, (') 
I Id the vault belonging to the Torrington family, in 
I the church of Southill, in Bedfordshire, there is the 
I followiog epitaph upon his iDonument, which I have 

transcribed 



I 



Johnson's most exquisite critical essay in the 
Literary Magazine, and indeed any where, is his 
review of Soame Jenyna's " Inquiry into the Origin 
of Evil." Jenyns was possessed of lively talents, 
and a style eminently pure and easy, and could very 
happily play with a light subject, either in prose or 
verse : but when he speculated on that most difficult 

(I } Nothing csn be mare unfounded than the B»>ertion thU 
Byng fell a martyr to polilical party. See this subject treated 
■t largo in the Quarterly Heview for April, 1833. — C. 
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and excruciating question, tlie Origin of Evil, he 
" ventured far beyond hia depth," and, accordingly, 
was exposed by Johnson, both with acute argument 
and brilliant wit, I remember when the late Mr. 
Bicknell's humorous performance, entitled " The 
Musical Travels of Joel Collyer," in which a alight 
attempt is made to ridicule Johnson, was ascribed 
to Soame Jenyns, " Ha ! (said Johnson) I thong^t 
I had given hiia enough of it." 

His triumph over Jenyns is thus described by 
my friend Mr. Courtenay, in his " Poetical Review 
of the literary and moral character of Dr. Johnson ;" 

performance of such merit, that had I not been 
honoured with a very kind and partial notice in it 
I should echo the sentiments of men of the first 
taste loudly in its praise : — ^^h 

" When i^pecious sophists with presumplion scan ^^^H 
Thesuurceofevil hidden still from man; ^^^| 

lleiice Arabian tales, and vainly liope ^^^1 

To rival St. John and his scholar Pope : 
Though metaphysics spread the gloom of night. 
By reason's star he guides our aching sight \ 
The hounds of knowledge marks, and paintt the waj 
To pathless wastes, where wilder'd rages stray ; 
Where, like a Tarthing link-boy, Jenyns stands, 
And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands." (1) 



n lived. It asBiimvd, 115 
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Tliis year Mr. William Payne, brother of the re^ 
speetabtt: boukseller uf that name, published " An> 
Introduction to the Game of Draughts," to which 
Johnson contributed a Dedication to the Earl uf 
Ilochford,* and -a Preface,* both of which are ad- 



r" Hire ]]n poor JoHNioN. Reader, ba<E a ci 
Tread Itghtly, lot you rouie a ileeping beu 

Hh w™— tall ^IS^'lf rude" uSvUb 
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'Will lell you how be wiou, and Ulk'd, and congh'd, >nd iplt." 

Gent Mag. 1786.] 

This was an unbecoming indulgence of puny resentment, at 

a time when he himaelf was al a very advanced age, and had a 

near prospect of descending to the grave. I was truly sorry for 

it 1 far he was then become an avowed and (as my Lord Bishop 

subject, assures me) a sincere Christian. He could not expect 
that Johnwn's numerous friends would patiently bear to have 
the memory of their master stiRmatiied by no mean pen, but 
that, St least, one would be lound to retort. Accordingly, 
this unjust and sarcastic epitaph vas met in the same public 
field by an answer, in terms by no means soi^ and such arJ 
waolOD provocation only could jusdij : — 

1" EPITAPH 
" Frefartdjor a creature not quite dead yeL 



I 
I 



The ■ Orieln 



Igln of BvQ ■ In eiplain, 
Genius ai thii ri I aiiplciscd. 

For thirty yemra its coward spleen it kept- 
'nillB the dust the mlDhty Genius elevt. 
Then stunt aiid fretted in enpirinti tnuff 



■HiB. 



self, ai 



Jenynt died in 1787.] 
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^^H mirablj' adapted to tJie treatise to which they are 
^^M prefixed. Johnson, I believe, did not play at draughts 
^^B after leaving College, by which he suffered ; for it 
^^K would have afforded htm an innocent soothing relief 
^^H from the melancholy which distressed him so often. 
^H I have heard him regret that he had not learnt to 
play at cards ; and the game of draughts we know 
is peculiarly calculated to fix the attention without 
I straining it. There is a composure and gravity in 

i draughts which insensibly trauquillises the mind; 
and, accordingly, the Dutch are fond of it, as they 
are of smoking, of the sedative iniluence of which, 
though he himself never smoked, he had a high 
opinion. (') Besides, there is in draughts some 
exercise of the facultiesi ; and accordingly, Johnson, 
wishing to dignify the subject in his Dedication with 
what is most estimable in it, observes, " Triflers 
may find or make any thing a trifle : but since it is 
the great characteristic of a wise man to see events 

■ in their causes, to obviate consequences, and ascer- 
tain contingencies, your lordship will think nothing 
a trifle by which the mind is inured to caution, fore- 
sight, and ctrcumspectian." 

As one of the little occasional advantages which 
he did not disdain to take by his pen, as a man 
whose profession was literature, he this year ac- 
cepted of a guinea from Mr. Robert Dodsley, for 
writingthelntroduction to"TheLondDnChronicle," 
an evening newspaper ; and even in so slight a per- 

(l) SeepoK, August, 1! 
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fonnaace eshibited peculiar talenta. This Chronicle 
still subsists ('), and from what I observed, when I 
vas abroad, has a more extensive circulation upon 
the continent than any of the English newspapers. 
Il was constantly^ read by Johnson himself; and it 
is but Just to observe, that it has all along been dis- 
tinguished for good sense, accuracy, moderation, 
and delicacy. 

Another instance of the same nature has been com- 
municated (-) to me by the Reverend Dr. Thomas 
Campbell, who has done himself considerable credit 
by his own writings. " Sitting with Dr. Johnson 
one morning alone, he asked me if 1 had known 
Dr. Madden, who was author of the premium- 
Echeme (^) in Ireland, On ray answering in the 
aflirmative, and also that I had for some years lived.. 
in hia neighbourhood, &c., he begged of me thaty 

(0 [The London Chronicle, or Universal Evening Post, wM 
published (hrve times a. week. The first number, containinir 
JuhiisoD's Introdlielion, appeared Jan. I. 1757. Mr. BoBweil 
often wrote in this journal.] 

<2) See past, April e. 1775. 

(S) In the College of Dublin, four quarterlj- ejaminations 
of Ibe students are held in each year, in larioui prescribed 
tirancfaes of literature and science; and premiums, consisting 
of books impressed with the Collwe Arms, are adjudged by 
naminen (composed Kenerally «f the Junior Fellows), Id 
Ibose who have most distinguished themselves in ttie several 
cluKti, sfler B very rigid trial, which lasts two days. This 
emulation, which has subsisted attout seventy years, has been 
alleuded with the most beneficial effecta. Ur, Samuel Madden 
was the first proposer of premiums in that Univenilty, Thej 
were instituted about the year 1734. He was also one of the 

founders of the Dublin Society for I"-- " ' -' *•*- 

--' ■ -'--■-— Inadditi, " ■ 
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iKTiculturc, In addition to the premiums which wi 
till annually given by that society for this purpof 
ten gave others from bis own fund. Uence he was i 



"ffi 



a Madden." 
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when I returned to Ireland, I would endeavour to 
procure for him a poem of Dr. Madden's called 
" Boulter's Monumeut." (' ) The reason (said he) 
why I wisli for it, is this : when Dr. Madden came 
to London, he submitted that work to my c^tiga- 
tion 1 and I remember I blotted a great many ]iaea, 
and might have blotted many more without making 
the poem worse. (-) However, the Doctor wa8 
very thajikful, and very generous, for he gave rae 
ten guineas, whic/t was to me at that time a great 
sum." (^) 

He this year resumed his scheme of giving an 
edition of Shakspeare with notes. lie issued Pn>- 

iliish Boulter, Archbishop of Annash, and Prinutc 
h time, one of the Lords Juslicefl of that king- 
;n hia Life of Ambrose Philips. 



in spcuks of him in hieh terms of cnmmcndntioni 
"' "■ - X BoswELt, Jun. 
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I (3) Such casual emoluments as these, Johnson Irequentlr 
derived from his profemon of an author. For the dedleatjon to 
his present Majesty, of Adamf^'s book on the use of the globes, 
he was, as himself informed me, gTHtiiied with a present of ■ 
very curious meteorological instrument, of a new and ingeniom 
conilniclion. About this lime, as it is supposed, for nutdrjr 

beneficed clergymen that requested him, "■ ^ -..i..:. «- 

courses, and fur these, he made no »cru, .. _ . _ 
paid; bis price, I am informed, WB» a moderate or . „ 
and such waa hia notion of justice, that having been paid, he 
conajdered them so absolutely the property of the piirchater, u 
to renounce all claim to them. He reckoned that he had written 
■bout Forty sermoru ; but, except aa to some, knew not in what 
hands they were; — " I have," said he, " been paid for them, 
-^d have no right to inquire about Ihem." — Hakuks. 

This practice is of very doubtful proprictv. In the ease of 

' -'"-^tiv chapel, it misht, oa the Bishop of Fcrnii observes to 

. -. -.nount to BQ absolute fraud, as a person mij;bl be chosen 

for the merits of ■ senrn 
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posals of considerable length('), in which he shewecl 
that he perfectly well knew what a variety of re- 
search auch an undertaking required ; but his indo- 
lence prevented him from pursuing it with that 
diligence which alone can collect those scattered 
facts, that genius, however acute, penetrating, an4 
luminous, cannot discover by its own force. It to 
remarkable, that at this time his fancied activity was 
for the moment so vigorous, that he promised his 
work should be published before Christmas, 1757. 
Vet nine years elapsed before it saw the light. His 
throes in bringing it forth had been severe and re- 
mittent ; and at last we\ may almost conclude that 
the Cffisarian operation was performed by the knife 
of Churchill, whose upbraiding satire, I dare say, 
made Johnson's friends urge him to dispatch. 

<' He for subscribers baits b^s hook, 

kAnd takes ^ur cash ; but where 's the book ? 
No matter where ^ wise fear, you know, i I 

Forbids the robbing of a. foe ; | 

But what, to serve our private ends. 
Forbids the cheating of our friends ? " 

About this period he was offered a living of con- 
siderable value in Lincolnshire, if he were inclined 
to enter into holy orders. It was a rectory in the 
gift of Mr. Langton, the father of his much valued 
friend. But he did not accept of it ; partly I 
believe from a conscientious motive, being per- 
suaded that his temper and habits rendered him 
unfit for that assiduous and familiar instruction of 

n the Freracc 
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^^B the vulgar and ignorant, which lie held to be an I 
^^m essential duty in a clergyman ; and partly because 
^H his love of a. London life was so strong, that he \ 
would have thought himself ao exile in auy other 
place, particularly if residing in the country. Who- 
ever would wish to see his thoughts upon that 
> subject displayed in their full force, may peruse 
the Adventurer, Number 126. 
In 1757 it does not appear that he published any 
thing, except some of those articles in the Literary 
Magazine, which have been mentioned. That ma- 
gazine, after Johnson ceased to write in it, gradually 
declined, though the popular epithet of Antigalliatn 
was added to it; and in July, 1758, it expired. He 
probably prepared a part of his Shakspeare this year, 
and he dictated a speech on the subject of an addresa 
to the Throne, after the expedition to Rochfort, 
which was delivered by one of his friends, I know 
not in what public meeting. It is printed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for October, 17S5, as his, and 
I bears eufiicient marks of authenticity. 
I By the favour of Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker ('), 
I of the Treasury, Dublin, I have obtained a copy of 
I the following letter from Johnson to the venerable 
I author of " Dissertations on the History of Ireland." 

LxTTi!»52. TO CHARLES O'CONNOR, KSQ.(2) 

■■ London, Apr[l 9. 1757. 

" SiB, — I have lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulkner, 



S) [Member of Ihc Royal Irisl 
i^rical Memoir, of the Irisl 
I Uemoir on Italian I'ragedy," &c. 
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seen yoar sccouot of Irdand, i»d omsm fct t t ai w 
solicit a prosecudoD of jtwrdoi)^ HrW3H^Ti^»> 
pie complains thai Jrelind k leM t— ■■ Aia Mf «Av 
country, as lo its ancient tfalc Tie oMnca have had 
little leisure, and little encmiTagBDcat far iuifnrj ; lad 
strangers, not knowing tbe language, haic had iw 
aMity. 

" I have long wished that the Iriah litcntnrc werv 
cultivated. (') Ireland ii known bj mditiaa v> h>*« 
been once tlic seat of pietr and learning ; aiul mretf it 
icould be very acceptahle to all those who are cnriaai 
either in the original of natiotis, or tbe affinities of 
languages, to be further informed of the revoluDon of a 
people so ancient, and once so illustrious. 

" What relation there is belween the M'elsh and Irish 
language, or between the langnage of Ireland and that 
of Biscay, deserves inquiry. Of these provincial and 
unestended tongues, it seldoDi happens that more than 
one are understood by any one man ; and, therefore, it 
Eeldom happens that a fair comparison can be made. I 

in the county of RuKominon, July, 1791, in bis ciehty-second 
year, some account may be found in the Gentleman^ MasaziDe 
oflhat date. Of the " Dissertations on the History of Ireknd" 
abecond and mucb impruved edition was published m 1766.^^ 
MAu>Ma. 

(1 ) The celebrated orator, Mr. Flood, [who died, December, 
1791,1 1^ "hewn himself to he of Dr. Johnion's opinion; 
haYing by his will bequeathed hii eBtale, after the death of his 
wife, Xady Frances, to the UniTeraity of Dublin ; " desiring 
that iininediiilely alter the said estate thall come into their po»- 
■osioD, they shall appoint two professors, one for the xti' 
the native brse or Irish Language, and the other for tb^ 
of Irish antiquities and Irish history, and for the slut^ 
other European language illustrative of, or Hu»iliarj 
itudy of Irish antiquities or Irish history; and that tl 
give yearly two liberal premiums for two compositioiH 
vene, and the other in prow, in the Irish langoBEe." — B. 
the above wa.s wrjlten [May, 1795], Mr. Flooa-8 will i 
Kl xsidt, after a trial at bar, in the Court of Eichu 
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hope you will continue to cultivate this kind of learning, 
which his too long lain neglected, and which, if it ' 
Buffered to remain in obUvion for another century, msjr, 
perhaps, never be retrieved. As I wish well to 
vaeful undertakings, 1 would nut forbear to let job 
know how much you deserve, in my opinion, from ill 
lovers of study, and how much pleasute your work has 
given to. Sir, your most obliged, and most humble 
•ervant, " Sau. Johkbok." 

rLsTrxaSS. TO THE REV. THOMAS WARTON. 
"[London,] Junu SI. 1757. 

"Dear Sir, — Dr, Maraih, of Padua, a learned gen- 
deroan, and good Latin poet, has a mind to see Oxford. 
I have given him a letter to Dr. liuddesford, and shall 
be glad if you will introduce him, and shew him ai^ 
thing in Oxford. 

" 1 am printing my new edition of Shakspeare. 

" 1 long 10 see you all, hut cannot conveniently come 
jet. You might write to me now and then, if you were 
good for any thing. But (') honarei mulanl mortt. 
Frofessore forget their friends. I shall certainly com- 
plain to Miss Jones, (-) I am, yoiu', &c. 

" Sam. Johnsok." 

" Please to make my c«mp1imenta to Mr. Wise." 

(I) Mr. Wanoti wan elected Professor of Poetry at Odted 
in the preceding year. — W» kton. 

(S) Miss Jones lived at OxFurd, and was oflcn of our parties. 
She WHS a very ingenious poete!a, and published a volume of 
poenui Bodi on the wbole, was a most sensible, aereeoble, and 
amiable wamao. She was sister to the Kev. Itiver Jones, 
Chanter of Christ Church Cathedral at Oiford, and Johnwn 
used to call her the Chantnst. I have heard him ullcn address 
het in this passage from " II Penseroso : " — 
" Th«. Chmnircss, ott the wood! taiang 

She died unmarried. — Warton. 



SrAT.4B. LETTER TO BDRSEY, 

Mr. Bumey having enclosed to him an entraotj 
from the review of his Dictionary in the BtbUotkiipitM 
des Savans [t. iii. p. 482.] and a list of subscribei* 
to fais Shakspeare, which Mr. Buniey had procuraAl 
in Norfolk, he wrote the following answer : - 

Lftter 54. TO MR. BURNEY, 

in Lynnf, SorfoUt. 

" Gough Square, Dec. 34. 1757. 

" Sir, — That I may shew myself sensible of yoai 
favours, and not commit the same fault a second dine, 
I make haste to answer tlie letter which I received this 
morning. The truth is, the other hkewise was re.> 
eeived, and 1 wrote an answer ; but being desirous to 
transmit you some proposals and receipts, I waited till 
I could liiid a convenient convejance, and day waa 
passed after day, till other things drove it from my 
thoughts ; yet not so, but that I remember with great 
pleasure your commendation of my Dictionary. Your 
praise was welcome, not only because 1 beheve it was 
sincere, but because praise lias been very scarce. A 
man of your candour will be surprised when I tell you, 
that among all my acquaintance there were only two, 
who upon the pubhcalion of ray hook did not endeavour 
to depress me with threats of censure from the public, 
or with objections learned from those who had learned 
them from my own preface. Yours is the only letter 
of good-will that I have received ; though, indeed, I am 
promised something of that sort from Sweden. 

" How my new edition (') will be received I know 
not ; the subscription has not been very successfiil. I 
shaU publish about March. 

" If you can direct me how to send propoeala, 1 
ah onhl wish that they were in snch hands. 

■' I remember. Sir, in some of the first letters with 
(l) Of Shakspoare. 
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which you favoured rae, you mentioned your lady. 
May I inquire after her? In return for the favour* 
which you have shewn me, it is not much to tell yon, 
that I wish you and her all that can conduce to your 
happiness. I ani. Sir, your most obliged, and mi 
humble servant, " Sam. Johnson." 

In 1758 we tind him, it ahould S6em, in as easy 
and pleasant a state of cxisteQcc, as constitutional 
unhappiness ever permitted him to enjoy. 

Littmss. to bennet langton, esq. 

"Jan. 9. 1758. 

" Dhabbst Sib, — I must have indeed slept very 
faflt, not to have been awakened by your letter. None 
of your Buspicians are true ; I am not much richer than 
when you left me ; and what is worse, my ontissioo of 
an answer to your tirat letter will prove that I am not 
much wiser. But 1 go on as 1 formerly did, design- 
ing to be some time or other both rich and wise; and 
yet cultivate neither mind nor fortune. Do you take 
notice of my example, and learn tlie danger of delay. 
When I wag as you are now, lowering in [the] confi- 
dence of twenty-one, little did 1 suspect that 1 should 
be, at forty-nine, what I now am.(-) 

" But you do not seem to need my admonition. Yoo 
are busy in acquiring and in communicating knowledge, 
and while you are studying, eiyoy the end of study, tj 

(l) [Mr. Craker b of opinion, that thii letter must tiave bMa 
wnllen in January, 1759.] 

(s) If the reader will look back to Johnson's deplorabia 
Htuation when he was ntioiii Uie age of twcnly-one, he wiil b« 
inclined lo think ihat he might rather have prided himself It 
having atuuncd to the station which he now held in society. — 
Choiik. — Was nnl Johnwn Blludin);, not to his compatatin 

In this letter he ssys, " I have left off housekeeping." — ALiai- 
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making others wiser and happier. I waa much pleased 
with the tale that you told me of beinR tutor to your 
sJBters. I, who have no siEters, nor brothers, look with 
Borae degree of innocent envy on those who may be said 
Whe bora to friends('} ; and cannot see, without won- 
der, how rarely that native union is afterwards re- 
garded. It sametinies, indeed, happenii, that some 
BUpervEnient cause of discord may overpower this ori- 
ginal amity ; but it seema to me more frequently thrown 
away with levity, or lost by negligence, than destroyed 
by injury or violence. We teU the ladies that good 
wives make good husbands ; I beUeve it is a more cer- 
tain position that good brothers make good sisters. 

" 1 am satisfied with your atny at home, as Juvenal 
with his friend's retirement to Cuma; : I know that your 
abseoce is best, though It be not best for me. 

' Qunmvi!! di(p^ssu veteris cotifuaus ainici, 
Lnudo tatnon vacuis quod sedem figere Cuinis 
Dratinel, at(|ue unum civem donare SibjUie.' (B) 

" Langton is a good Cums, but who must be Sibylla? 
Mrs. Langton is as wise as Sibyl, and as good ; and will 

(1) See, however, nnil (p. 30- Gibbon, in his MemoirE, 
illudm to this subject wiih good taste and feeling : — " From 
my childhood to the present liour, 1 have deeply and sincerely 
lOTelted my sister, whose life was somewhat prolonged, and 
■rfiom I remember to hove seen an ammble inlant. The relation 
nf ■ brother and a sister, particularly if ihej' do not marry, 
i|q>e>ni to me of a very singular nature. It ii a familiar and 
lender friendship with a female mucli almut c 
labctaon perhaps softened by the secrei ' " 
hut pure from any mixture of sensual d 
of Platonic love tbut can be indulg ' 
iuiga.' — Mem., p. SS. — Croiek. 
(B) [•' Grieved though I am to se. 

Who long has shared, and 

Tet (when I call my bcttei 

1 praise his purpose; to re.nc 

And give on Cumai's solitary 

The Sibyl— one inhflbi" — " "- 
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live, if my wishes can prolong life, till stie shaU in time 
be as old. But she difters in this, that she lias DM 
scattered her precepts in the wind, at least not thoEc 
whioh she bestowed upon you. 

" The two WarWna just looked into the town, and 
were taken to see C'ieone, where, David [Garrick] say*, 
they were starved for want of company to keep them 
warm. David and Doddy (') have had a uew quanel, 
and, I think, cannot convenieDtJy quarrel any more. 
' Cleone' was well acted by all the characters, but Bel- 
lamy {-) left nothing to be desired. 1 went the firel 
night, and supported it as well as I might ; for Doddy, 
yott know, is my patron, and I would not desert him. 
The play was very well received. Doddy, afier the 
danger was over, went every night to the stage.side, 
and cried at the distress of poor Cleone. 

" I have left off housekeeping, and therefore made 
presents of the game which you were pleased to send 
me. The pheasant I gave to Mr. Richardson (*), the 
bustard to Dr. Lawrence, and the pot I placed with 
Miss Williams, to be eaten by myself. She desires that 
her compliments and good wislies may be accepted by 
the family ; and I make the same request for myself. 

" Mr. Reynolds has within these few days raised hia 
price to twenty guineas a head {■'), and Miss {') is mnoh 

(1 ) Mr. Dodsley, the author of Cleone. 

(e) The well-kDowQ Miss Coorgu Ann Bdlamf. who played 

the heroine. — C [An Apolwy for her very irrcguliir Life, 

written by Heruolf, in six volumes, was (lublished in 1785.] 

(3) The (Uthor of ClariBBa. 

(4) Sir Joshua afterwards greatly advanced his price, 1 have 
been informed by Sir Thomas Lawrence, his admirer and rival, 
that in 178T his prices were, two hundred guineas for the utafe 
lengtK one hundred for the ho^-length, seventy for the lat-cat, 
and fifty for (what is called) the tkree-iuarters. But even on 
these prices some increase must have been made, as Horace 
Walpole said, " Sir Joshua, In his old ^e, becomes avariciouL 
He bad one thou^nit guineas for my picture of the three ladies 
Waldt^rave," — Walpoliana, This picture are /mlfJmglAs of 

(5) Miss Reynolds, the sister of Sir Joshua. — C. 
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employed in miniatures. 1 know not any bod; [else} 
whose prosperity has increased since yim left th(;m. 

" Murpliy is to have his ' Orphan of China' acted 
nest month ; and is therefore, 1 suppose, happy. I 
wish I could tell you of any (!;reat good to which I was 
ipproaching, but at present my prospects do not much 
deUgbt me ; however, 1 am always pleased when 1 hod 
that jroUj dear Sir, remember your aflectionate, humbW 
garanc, " Sam. Juuasdk." 

L»TMB 56. TO MH. BURNEY, 

M Lgnnt, fior/dh. 

"London, March 1. 1T58. 

" Sib, — Your kindness is so great, and my claim to 

any particular regard from you so little, that I am at a 

loss how to express my sense of your favours (I) ; but I 

am, indeed, muoli pleased to be thus distinguished by 

" I am ashamed to lell you that my Shakapeare will 
not be out so soon as 1 promised my subscribers ; but t 
did not promise them more than I promised myself. 
It will, however, be published before summer. 

" I have sent you a bundle of proposals, which, I 
think, do not profess more than I have hitherto per- 
formed. ] have printed many of the plays, and have 
hitherto left very few passages unexplained ; where I 
am quite at loss, I confess my ignorance, which is se1~ 
doiB done by commentators. 

" I have, hkewise, enclosed twelve receipts ; not that 
1 mean to impose upon you the trouble of pushing 
them with more importunity than may seem proper, 
but that you may rather ha^'e more than fewer than 
you shall want. The proposals you will disseminate as 
there shall be an opportunity. 1 once printed them at 
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length in the Chronicle, and some of ray friends (I be- 
lieve Mr. Murphy, who formerly wrote the Grajr's-Iim 
Journal) introduced them with a splendid encomium. 

" Since the Life of Browne, I have been a little en- 
gaged, from time to time, in the Literary Magazine, 
but not very lately. I have not the collection by me, 
and therefore cannot draw out a catalogue of my owa 
parts, but will do it, and send it. Do not buy them, 
for I will gather all those that have anything of mine 
in them, and send them to Mrs, Burney, as a small 
token of gratitude for the r^ard which she i^ pleased 
to bestow upon me. 

" 1 am, Sir, your most obliged, and most humble 
servant, " Sam. Johnson." 

Dr. Burney has kindly favoured me with the fol- 
lowing memorandum, which I take the liberty to io- 
aert in his own genuine easy style. J love to ex- 
hibit sketches of my illustrious friend by varioos 
eminent hands. 

" Soon after this, Mr. Bumey, during a visit to the 
capital, had an interview with him in Gough Square, 
where he dined and drank tta with him, and was in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of Mrs. Williams. After 
dinner, Mr. Johnson proposed to Mr. Burney to go 
up with him into his garret, which being accepted, be 
there, found about five or six Greek folios, a deal writ- 
ing-desk, and a choir and a half. Johnson giving tti 
his guest the entire seat, tottered himself on one with 
only three legs anil one arm. Here he gave Mr. Bar- 
ney Mrs. Williams's history, and showed him some 
volumes of hie Shakspeare already printed, lo prove thit 
he was in earnest. Upon Mr. Bumey's opening the 
first volume, at the Merchant of Venice, he observed 
to him that he seemed to be more severe on Warburton 
than Theobald. ' O poor Tib. ! (said JohnsonJ be wm 
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ready lenocked down to my handf ; 
between me and him.' — ' Bui, Sir. (nid Ur. Bunie},) 
you'll have Warburlon upon ytmr bones, won't jon?' 
' No, Sir ; bell Dot come out: bell ooIt givwl in hi« 
den.' — * But yoti think. Sir, that H'ubartoo is a mpe- 
rioT critic to Theoliald?' — ' O, Sir, he'd nuLe t«o-and- 
fifty Theobalds, cat into slice* ! The word of U'ar. 
burton is, that he has a rage for saying sometbing, 
when there's DOtbing to be said.' — Mr. Bnmey then 
asked him whether he bad seen the letter ahich ll'ar- 
burton had written is answer to a pampbkt, addressed 
'To the most impudent man aUve.' He answered in 
the negatiie. Mr. Bumey lold him it was supposed 
to be written by Mallet. The controversy now raged 
between the friends of Pope and Bolingbroke ; and 
Watburton and Mallet were the iearfers of the several 
parties. Mr. Burney asked bim then if he bad seen 
Warfaurton's book against Bolingbroke's Philosophy } — 
'No, Sir; 1 have never read tiohngbroke's impiety, 
and therefore am not interested about its confiilaiian. " 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new periodi- 
cal paper, entitled " The Idler,'* which came out 
every Saturday in a weekly newspaper, called " The 
Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette," published 
by Newbery.(i) These essays were continued till 
April 5. 1760. Of one hundred and three, their 
total number, twelve were contributed by his friends; 
of which, Nos. 3S. 93. and 96. were written by 
Mr. Thomas Warton ; No. 67. by Mr. Langton ; and 

(1) This is a slight mistake. The first number of "The 
Idler" appeared un the 15th of April, IT.^H, in No. S. nf the 
Univeissl Chronicle, &c., which was published hy J. Payne, i 
for whom also Ihe Rambler had been printed. On Ihe liftlh of | 
-■ ■■■" newspaper assumed the title of " Payne's Univer»l 

rftc — M. J 
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No8. 76. 79. and 82. by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; the 
concluding words of No. 82., — " and pollute his cao- 
vaswithdefonnity,"(') — being added by JohnBon,u 
Sir Joshua informed me. (^} 

(I) ["Toconclude, then, byway of corollary; if it bw beta 
proved, that Iho painter, by BttendiDg to the invariable and 
general ideas of nature, produces beauty, he must, by regarding 
minute particularities and accidental discriminations, deviate 
ttmn the universal rule, and poUatc hia cantms wilh deformitg.'] 
bout the year 1756, time bad produced 
of many of Johnson's friends, who w 
him in Ivy Lane. Death had taken from them M-Ghie; Barta 
went to settle as a practising physician at Trowbridge; Dyer 
weut abroad; Hawlieswortb was busied in forming new con- 
nections; and I had lately made one that removed ftom me all 
temptations to pass my evenings from home. I'he consequence 
was, that our symposium at the King's Head broke up, and be 
who had first firmed it into a society was left with fewer around 
him than were able to support it. All this while, the bookseller!, 
who, by his own confession, were his best friendii, had their eya 
upon Johnson, and reflected with some concern on what seemed 
to them a misapplication of his talents. The furnishing maga- 
zines, reviews, and oven newspapers, vritb literaij intelligence 
and the authors of books, who couM not nrite them for them- 
«elves, wilh dedications and prefaces, they looked on as employ- 
ments beneath him, who had attained to such eminence as a 
writer: they, (hereFore, in the year 1756, found out for him such 
a one as seemed lo afflird a prospect both of amusement and 
prollt ; this was an edition of Shakspeare's dramatic work^ 
which, by a concurrence of circumstances, was now become 
necessary, to answer the increasing demand of ihe public 
A stranger to Johnson's character and temper would hate 
thought, that Ihe study of an author, whose skill in the science 
of human life was so deep, and whose perfections were so many 
and various as to be above Ihe reach of all praise, must hare 
been the most pleasing employment that his imagination could 
■uggest, but it was not so ; i n a visit that he one morning made 
to me, I congratulated him on his being now engaged in a 
work that suited his genius, and that, requiring none of that 
aevere application which his Dictionary had condemned him 
to, would, no doubi, be eiecuted eon amore. His answer was, 
"I ]o6k upon this as I did upon the Dlclionarjt: it it all 
¥n>rk, and my inducement Co it is not love or desire of tunt, 
but Ihe want of money, which is the only motive to writli^ 
that I know of." — And the event was evidence to me, Ihit 
In this speech he declared bit genuine k ' 



e sel himself M collect early edilioni of his author, old 
I iraDsUtions of histories, and of Ihe elasHcs, and other 
ry for his purpose, nor routd he be prtvailed 

[siblc to come at the sense of his author. It wan provoking 
friends to see him waste his days, his week", and hu 
so lon^ that they feared a mental lethargy had seiied 

■e happily deceived, for, after two yeara' inacdvily, they 
n roused tu action, and engaged — not in the prowi-ution 
t work, for the completion whereof he stood doubly bound, 
a new one, Ihe furnishing a series of periodical easayt^ 
and it may be thought not improperly, " The intEit," 
Dtlve to the employment was averi^ion to a labour he 
though in the execution, it tnu:it be owned, it 
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CHAPTER III. 

1758—1759. 




" The Idler." — Letters to Warton. — Letters to Bennei 

Langton. — Illitest of Johnson's Mother Letters 

to her, and to Miss Porter. — Bis Mother's Dea^. 

— " flawwiw. Prince of Abyssinia." — Miscellanies. 

— Excursion to Oxford. — Francis Barber. — John 
Wilket. — Smollett. — Letter to Mrs. Montagu, — 
Mrs. Ogle. — Mylne the Architect. 

The Idler is evidently the work of the same miod 
which produced the Rambler, but has less body 
and more spirit It has juore variety of real life, and 
greater facility of language. He describes the mise- 
ries of idleness, with the lively sensations of one who 
has felt them ; and in his private memorandums 
while engaged in it, we find " This year I hope to 
learn diligence."(') Many of these excellent essays 
were written as hastily as an ordinary letter. Mr. 
Langton remembers Johnson, when on a visit at 
Oicford, asking him one evening how long it was till 
the post went out ; and on being told about half an 
hour, he exclaimed, " tten we shall do very welL" 
He upon this instantly sat down and finished an Idler, 
which it was necessary should be in London the next 

I (1) PrayeiB luA Mediuttous, p. 30. 



day. Mr. Langton having Henifietl a wisb to re»d 
it, " Sir, (said he) yon shall Dot do morv than 1 hare 
done myself." He then folded it np, and seat it 
off. 

Yet there are in the Idler set-eral papen vfaidi 
show as much profundity of thought, and laboar 
of language, as any of thia great man's writii^i. 
No. 14. " Robbery of time;" No. 2t. "Thinking;" 
No. 41. " Death of u friend :" No. 13. " Flight of 
time ;" No. 51. " Domestic greatness unattainable ;" 
No. 52. " Self-denial ;" No, 58. " Actual, how short 
of fancied, exceUence;" No. 89, " Physical evil moral 
good;" and his concluding paper on "The horror 
of the last," «ill prove this assertion. I know not 
why a motto, the usual trapping of periodical papers, 
is prefixed to very few of the Idlers, as I have 
heard Johnson commend the custom: and he never 
could be at a loss for one, his memory being stored 
with innumerable pass^es of the classics. In this 
»eries of essays he exhibits admirable instances of 
grave humour, of which he had an uncommon share. 
Nor on some occaaioos has he repressed that power 
of sophistry which he possessed in so eminent a de- 
gree. In No. 11., he treats with the utmost con- 
tempt the opinion that our mental faculties depend, 
ia some degree, upon the weather ; an opinion, 
which they who have never experienced its truth 
are not to be envied, and of which he himself could 
not but be senaible, aa the effects of weather upon 
liim were very visible. Yet thus he declaims: — 

"' Surely, nothing is more reproachful to a being en- 
dowed' with reason, than to resign its powers to the in- 
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flueoce of the air, and live in dependence on the weadiet 
and the wind for the only bleesingB which 
put into our power, tranquillity and benevolence. This 
distinction of seaEons is produced only by imaginalion 
operating on luxury. To temperance, every day i* 
Inight ; and every hour is propitiouB to diligence. He 
that shsU resolutely excite his faculties, or exert hii 
virtues, will soon make himself superior to the seaaoua ; 
and may set at defiance the morning mist and the even- 
ing damp, the blasts of the east, and the clouds of the 

Alaa I it is too certain, that where the frame ha* 
delicate fibres, and there is a fine sensibility, such in- 
fluences of the air are irresistible. He might as well 
have bid defiance to the ague, the palsy, and all other 
bodily disorders. Such boasting of the miod is false 
elevation. 

" I tUnk Che Romans call it Stoicism." 

Bat in this number of hia Idler his spirits seem to 
run riot('); for in the wantonness nl' his disqui- 
sition he forgets, for a tnoment, even the reverence 
for that which he held in high respect ; and desoribe* 
"the attendant on a Court (2)," as one "whote 
business is to watch the looks of a being, weak and 
foolish as himself." 

His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture or 
action is not, surely, a test of truth ; yet we cannot 

(1) Tbis doctrine of the little influence of the weathvr, how- 
ever, seems lo bate been hiR fijcd opinion ; he often repe«lMl il 
in con»ers»[ion. See poS, July 9. 1763. — C. 

(S) See ante, p. 64. Mr. Boswell leems resolved to forgH 
that John»n'3 reverence for the court hod not yet commennd. 
George II. ww still alive, whom Johneon always ahuied, ud 
sometunes very indeceotly. See mti, p. ISL, uidpeM, Apnl<> 



help admiring how well it is adapted to produce the 
effect which he wished : — 

" Neither the judges of our laws, nor the representa- 
tives of our people, would be much affected by labour- 
ed gesticuladons, or believe atij' man the morv because he 
roUeii his eyes, or puffed his checks, or spread abroad 
his arms, or stamped the ground, or thumped his breast ; 
or turned his eyes someCimea to the ceihng, and aome-i 
times to the floor." 

A casual coincidence with other writers, or an 
adoption of a sentiment or image which has been 
found in the writings of another, and afterwards ap- 
pears in the mind as one's own, is not unfrequent. 
The richness of Johnson's fancy, which could sup- 
ply his page abundantly on all occasions, and the 
strength of his memory, which at once detected the 
real owner of any thought, made him less liable to 
the imputation of plagiarism than, perhaps, any of 
our writers. In the Idler, however, there is a paper, 
in which conversation is assimilated to a bowl of 
punch, where there is the same train of comparison 
as in a poem by Blacklock, in his collection pub- 
lished in 1756; in which a parallel is ingeniously 
drawn between human life and that liquor. It 

t" Say, then, physicians of each hind, 
Who cure the Iwdy or the mind. 
What harm in drinking can there he. 
Since punch and life so well agree? " 

To the Idler('), when collected in volumes, he 

(1) The profits accruing from the sale oi 
wbacriptiona which, from the year 1736, h 
*^ edition of Shakspearo by htm luapoeed. 





added, beside the Essay on Epitaphs, and the Dis- 
aertation on those of Pope, an Essay on the Bravery 
of the English common Soldiers. He, however, 
omitted one of the original papers, which in the 
folio copy ia No. 22. (}) 

Ln7KRS7. TO THE EEV. THOMAS WARTON. 

I " "[London,] April 14. 1758. 

' " Dear Sir, — Your notea upon ray poet were very 

' acceptable. I beg that yon will be so kind as to con- 
tinue jour Eearchee. It will be reputable to my work, 
and Buitable to your professorship, to have something 
of yours in the notes. As you have given no directions 
about your name, I shali therefore put it. I wish your 
brother would take the same trouble. A commentary 
must arise from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in 
devious walks of literature. Some of your remarks are 
on plays already printed : but 1 purpose to add an 

I Appendix of Notes, so th&t nothing comes too late. 



Gray's Idd ; and Mrs. WiUiaios, upoD this remninl, fixed her- 
aelf in Indgings al a boariling-school, in the neighbourhood of 
their roriDeF dwelling. — Haweins. 

He retired to Gray's Inn, and soon remaved to chambers in 
the InnerTempIeLane.where he lived in poverty, total idleness 
and the pride of literature. Mr, Fitzherbert (the father of Lnd 
St, Helen's), a man distinguished through life for his benevo- 
lence and other amiable qualiiiea, used to say, that he paidt 
morning visit to Johnson, intending from his chambers to send 
a letter into the city; but, to his great surprise, he found an 
author by proresaion wiihmil -pen, 'nk, or [aper. The present 
Bishop of Salisbury was aim among those who endeavoured, by 
constant allenlion, to soothe the carefl of a mind which he kr — 

(1) This paper may be found in Stoclulalc'i lUppl 
volume of JoIuudd'b MlsccUaaeotii.Piecea. ,_^ 




" You give yourself too much uneSBineBa, dear 
about the loss of the papere. (') The loss is nothing^ 
if nobody has found them ; nor even then, perhaps, if 
the numbers be known. You are not tho only friend 
that has had. the same mischance. You may repair 
your want out of a stock, which ie deposited with Mr. 
Alleiij of Magdalen Hall ; or out of a parcel which I 
have just sent to Mr. Chambers, for the use of any 
body that will be so kind as to want them. Mr. Lang- 
tons art; well ; and Miss Roberts, whom I have at last 
brought to speak, upon the information which you gave 
me, that she had something to say. 1 am, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson." 

LErT««58. TO THE SAME. 

" [London.] June 1. 175B. 

" DsAB Sm, — Yon mill receive this by Mr. Baretti, 
a gentleman particularly entitled to the notice and kind-, 
neas of the professor of poesy. He has time but for a 
short stayj and will be glad to have it filled up with u 
much as he can hear and see. 

" In recommending another to your favour, I ought 
not to omit thanks for the kindness which you have 
shown to myself. Have you any more notes on Shak- 
gpeare ? I diall be glad of them. 

" I see your pupil sometimes (^) j his mind is as ex- 
alted as his stature. I am half afraid of him ; but he 
ie no less amiable than formidable. He will, if the 
forwardness of his spring be not blasted, be a credit to 
you, and to the University. He brings some of my 
plays {") with him, which he baa my permission to 

(1) Receipts for ShakBpearc. — Wahtob, 

(2) Mr. Langton.— Wj,rio». 

(3) Pari of the impression of the Shakspeare, which !>.' 
* ' n conducted alone, and published by subscrlptiDii, This, 

It in 1765. — Waktom. 
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ehaw you, on condition jou will hide them from every 
body else. 1 am, dear Sir, &c., 

"Sak. Jobhsos," 

LirrriBSg. TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ, 

Of Trinily CoUegi, Oxford. 

"June 28. 1758. <l) 

" Dear Sm, — Though I might have expected to 
hear from you, upon your entrance into a new state of 
life at a new place, yet recollecting, (not without some 
degree of shame,} that I owe you a letter upon an old 
account, I think it my part to write first. This, in- 
deed, I do not only from complaisance but from interest; 
for living on in the old way, I am very glad of a cor- 
reKponilent so capable as yourself to diversify the hours. 
You have, at present, too many novelties about you to 
need any help from me to drive along your time. 

" I know not any thing more pleasant, or more in- 
structive, than to compare experience with expectation, 
or to register from time to time the difierence between 
idea and reaUty. It is hy tliis kind of observation that 
we grow daily leas hahle to he disappointed. You, who 
■re very capable of anticipating futurity, and raising 
phantoms before your own eyes, must often have ima- 
gined to yourself an academical hfe, and have conceived 
what woiUd be the manners, the views, and the conver- 
sation, of men devoted to letters ; how they wonU 
choose their companions, how they would direct their 
atudies, and how they would r^^late their lives. Let 
me know what you expected, and what you have found. 
At least record it to yourself, before custom has recon- 
ciled you to the scenes before you, and the disparity of 

<;i} This Utier » dBlitlJiinc S8. nSg; but il is evidmtlte 
this iDusI lie B miiitake ; for it is written on Mr. Luigton'* Bnt 



prolmbly, June, 1757. — C. 



your discoveries to your ho]H?s has vanUlied from your 
mind. It is a nile never to Ijc forgotten, ihat whatever 
strikea utroDgly, should be described while the first im- 
pression remaiiiB fresh upon ihe mind. 

" I love, dear Sir, lo think on you, and therefore, 

should willingly write more to you, but that the post 

will not now give me leave to do more than send my 

eomiiliments to Mr. Warton, and (e!l you that I am, 

' dear Sir, most afftctionately, your very humble servant, 

" Sax. Johnson." 

Lei™. 60. TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

At LangtoH. 

"Sept. 21. 1758, 
DeAB SiRj^I should be sorry to think that what 
attention of my friend, should have no 
Mrt of mine. Your mind is now full of the fate of 
J^iry (' ) ; but his fate is past, and nothing remains but 
to t^ what reflection will su^;est to mitigate the terrors 
is B violent death, which \% more formidable at the first 
gUnee, than on a nearer and more steady view. A 
rident death is never very painful ; the only danger 
i(, lest it should be unprovided. But if a man can be 
nqiposed to make no provision for death in war, what 
an be the state that would have awakened him to the 
ate of futurity ? When would that man have pre- 
|iBed himself to die, who went to seek death without 
^jtegax&doa f What then can be the reason why we 
bment more him that dies of a wound, than him that 
dies of a fever ? A man that languishes with disease, 
ends his life with more pain, but with leas virtue : he 
leaves no example to his friends, nor bequeaths any 

(1> Mai ur- General Aleiander Durj, of the Firet Regiment 
of Foot Guards, who feU in the galUni discharge of his duty, 

Prance, in 1758. His lady and Mr. Langlon's mother were 
Mers. Uc left an only Mn, Lieutenant-CnloDel Durj, who 
hIm a company in the came regiment. 
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honour to his descendants. The only reason why we 
lament a soldier's death, is, that we tbhilc he mi^t 
ksve lived longer ; yet this cause of grief is common to 
many other Itinilx of death, which are not so pasEton- 
ately bewailed. The truth is, that every death is vioteDl 
which is the effect of accident ; every death which is 
not graduBlIy brought on by the miseries of age, or 
when life is extinguished for any other reason than that 
it is burnt out. He that dies before sixty, of a cold or 
consumption, dies, in reality, by a violent death ; yet 
his death is borne with patience, only because the caoEC 
of hia untimely end is silent and invisible. Let us en- 
deavour to see. things as they are, and then inquire 
whether we ought to complain. Whether to see hfe 
as it is, wiU give us much consolation, I know not ; bat 
the consolation which is drawn from truth, if any there 
be, is solid and durable : that which may be derived 
from error, must be, like its original, fallacious and 
fugitive. I am, dear, dear Sir, your most humble 
servant, " Sam. Joa>ao»." 

In 1759, in tbe month of January, his mother 
died, at the great age of ninety, an event which 
deeply affected him ; not that " his mind had ac- 
quired no firmness by the coiltemplation of mor- 
tality(');" but that his reverential affection for her 
was not abated by years, as indeed he retaiued all lus 
tender feelings even to the latest period of bis life, 
I have been told, that he regretted much his not 
having gone to visit his mother, for several years 
previous to her death. But he was constantly en- 

(1) Hawklnn, p. 39S. Mr. Boswell contrwlicti Hawkii^ 
for the mere pleasure, as it would seem, of doine so. llie 
Teaderroustobaerve that Mr. Bcwwcll's work isfull oTanei- ' — 
of Jolmsaii'a wont of Bnnneiaja contemplsllng monality. 
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gaged in literary labours, which confined him to 
London ; and though he had not the comfort of 
seeing his aged parent, he contributed liberally to 
her support. 

Lettkr 61. TO MRS. JOHNSON, 

In LicAJSrid-C) 

"Jan. 13. 1758.(») 

" HoNODRED Madah, — The account which Miss 

[Porter] gives me of your health, pierces my lieart. 

God comfort, and preserve you, and save you, for the 

sake of Jesus Christ. 

*' I would have Miss read to you from time to lime 
the Passion of our Saviour, and sometimes the sentences 
in the Communion Service, beginning — ' Come unto me, 
nil ye that travel and are heavy laden, and I icill give 
you rent.' 

" 1 have just now read a physical book, which in- 
clines me to think that a strong infusion of the hark 
would do you good. Do, dear mother, try it. 

" Pray, send me your blessing, and foipve all that I 
have done amiss to you. And whatever you would 
have done, and what debts you would have paid tiret, 
or anything else that you would direct, let Miss put it 
down ; I shall endeavour to obey you. 

(1) Since Ihe publication of (he third edition of Ihix worlc, 
the rallowing letters of Dr. Jolitisun, uccasioned by the last 
ilbiesa of his mother, were otaligiDg'l; communicated to Mr. Ma- 
lone by the Rev. Dr. Vysc. They are placed here agreeably to 
tbe ^iraiiolo^CD] order almost uniformly observed by the 
autbof i and so strongly evince Dr. Johnson's piety, and tea- 
deniess of heart, that every reader must be gralillcd by their 
jmertion.— M., 180*. 

(S) Wriden by mistake for 1759, as the subsenuent letters 
show. In the next letter, he had inadvenentiy fallen into the 
sune error, but corrected iL On the outside of the letter of 
the ISth was written by another hand, — " Pray acknowludjja 
the receipt of Ibis by return of post, without fail.'' — M. 
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' I have got twelve guineaB (') to send you, but un- 
happily am at a loss how lo send it to-night. If I 
Loot send it to-nightj it will come by the next post 
"Fray do not omit an ylJung mentioned in this letter. 
God bkes you for ever and ever. I am, your dutifiil 

" Sam. Johksdk." 



TTEB 62. TO MISS PORTER, 

M Mrs. Johnson'i, in LinhJieM. 

" Jan, 16". 1759. 

" Mt Dbab Miss, — I think myself obliged to jou 
beyond all expression of gratitude for your care of my 
dear mother. God grant it may not be without succexk 
Tell Kitty (2), that I shall never forget her tenderiKM 
for her roistress. Whatever you can do, continue to 
do. My heart is very full. 

" I hope you received twelve guineas on Monday. I 
found a way of sending- them by means of the po»t- 
mastcr, after I bad written my letter, and hope they 
came safe. I will send you more in a few days. GmI 
bless you all. I am, my dear, your most obliged ud 
most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johksoh. 

" Over the leaf is a letter to my mother." 



(1> I find in Johnson's diary a nolo of Iho pnyinent (o Mr. 
Allen, the piioter, of sii guineas, which he hod borrowed of 
liiin, and sent to his dying mother HiwEtNti, p. 366. 

(S) Catharine Chamtwrs, ATn. Johnson's maid-iervant. Sb> 
died in October, 176T. See Frayera and Meditations, p. 71.: 
'•Sunday, Oct.18. 176T. Yesterday, Oct. IT., 1 lDi4 my lent 
for ever of my dear old friend, Catharine Chambers, who casw 
to live with my mother about mi, and has been but Utde 
parted from us since. She buried my father, iny brother, asd 
I my motber. She is now flftj-eighl years old." — M. ' | 
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LmKB63. TO MRS. JOHNSON. 

" Dbjr Honoured Mother, — Your weakness af- 

9icCs me beyond what 1 am willing to communicate to 

you. I (In not think you unfit to face death, hut I 

know not how to Iwar the thought of losing you. En- 

I flBaTour to do all you [can] for yourself. Eat as much 

" I pray often for you ; do you pray for me. I have 
nothing to add to my last letter. I am, dear, dear mo- 
ther, your dutiful eon, 

" Sam, Johnson." 

hKFttK 64. TO MRS. JOHNSON, 

In Liehfidd. 

"Jon. 18. 175D. 
" Drab Honoured Mother, — I fear you are too 
ill for long letters ; therefore I will only tell you, yon 
have from me aU the regard that can possibly subsist in 
the heart. J pray God to bless you for evermore, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 

" Let MisB write to me every post, however short. 
1 am, dear mother, your dutiful son, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

Letteii 65. TO MISS POUTER, 

At Mrs. Miniou's, in LickJidiL 

<• Jan. 20. 1 759. 

" De.ir Misb,— I will, if it be possible, come down 
Ki you. God grant I may yet [find] my dear mother 
brMlhiag and sensible, Uo not tell her, lest I dis- 
sppoint her. If 1 miss to write next post, I am on the 
road. I am, my dearest Miss, your most humble servant, 
" Sam. Jounson. 
" On the other gide." 
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Lbtiefl ee. TO MRS. JOHNSON. 

"Jan. 20. 1759.(1) 
Dear Honoubbd Mothbk, — Neither yoar condi- 
tion nor ymiT character make it fit for me to say much. 
You have been the beet mother, and I beliere the hest 
woman in the world. I thant you for your indnlgaice 
to me, and bef; forgiveneBs of all that I have done ill, 
snd all that I have omitted to do well. (^) God grant 
you His Holy Spirit, and receive you to eyerlasling 
happiness, far Jesus Christ's eake. Amen. Lord Jeans 
receive your spirit. Aiuen. I am, dear, dear motha', 
your dutiful son, " Sam. Johmson." 

L«raft 67. 



TO MISS PORTER. 
/fl Lichjitid. 

"Jan. 23. 1759.0' 
"You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of my 
mother, of the best mother. If slie were to live ^tiii, 
surely I should behave better to her. But she is happy, 
&nd what is passed is nothing to her ; and for rae, Bince 
I cannot repair my faults to her, I hope repentance 
will efface them. I return you and all those that haw 
been good to her my sincerest thanks, and pray God U 
repay you all with infinite advantage. Write to me, 
and comfort me, dear child. 1 shaU be glad likewiie, 
if Kitty will write to me. I shall send a bill of twentjr 
pounds in a few days, which I thought to have brought 
to my mother; but God suffered it not. I have not 

leaf of the preceding 




power or composure to say much more. God bless you, 
uid bless us bU. I am, dear Mi«s, jour afiectionate 
humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnsow." 

LittikGB. to miss LUCY PORTEIt.(i) 

'■Jan.a5. 175!J.(») 

[The begimiing of the writing torn and lost.] 

"You will forgive me if I am not yet so composed 
as to give any directions about any thing. But you are 
wiser and better than 1, and I shall be pleased with 
all that you shall do. It is not of any use for me 
now to come down(^) ; nor can I bear the place. If 
you want any directions, Mr. Howard (^) will advise 
you. The twenty pounds I coiuld not get a hill for to- 
night, but will send it on Saturday. I am, my dear, 
your affectionate servant, 

" Sam. Johnsob," 

Lfrrraaes. TO MRS. LUCY PORTEIL 

" Feb, 6. 1759. 
" Dear Mies, — I have no reason to forbear writing, 
bat that it makes my heart heavy, and 1 had nothing 

(1) No. 41. of (he Idler ( Jan. 2T.), Iliough it lakeii Ihc eho- 
IBCter of a letter to the authar, was written by Johnson himself 
on bis mother*! death, nnd ma; be ^ixpposed lo describe aa trulj 
ujralfaeticaUv hia ecntimenU on the separation of friends and 

(at [This and the two follDwiDg tetters are IVom the Pearsoo 
HSS., Brst conununicatcd to Mr. Cnikur.l 



course, it may he prcmmed, aold, till two months lat 
(4) Mr. Howard was in the law, and resided in ll 
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particular to aay which might not be delayed to the nnt 
post ; but had no thoughts of ceasing to correspond wilh 
my dear Lucy, tbe only person now left in the wodd 
■with whom I think myself connected. There needrf 
not my dear mother's desire, for every heart must kto 
to Homebody, and I have nobody but yon ; in whom I 
put all my Uttle aSaira with too much confidence to 
desire you to keep receipts, as you prudently propoaed. 
" If you and Kitty will keep the house, 1 think 1 
shall like it best. Kitty may carry on the trade ibr 
herself, keeping her own stock apart, and laying aodc 
any money that she recei ves for any of the goods whidl 
her good mistress has left behind her. I do not tse, 
if this scheme be followed, any need of appraising thi- 
books. My mother's debts, dear mother, J suppose I 
may pay with little difficulty ; and the little trade may 
go silently forward. 1 fancy Kitty can do nothing 
better ; and I shall not want to put lier out of a house, 

■ where she has lived so long, and with so much virtue. 
I am very sorry that she is ill, and eamestly hope thai 
she will soon recover ; let her kuow that I have the 
highest value for lier, and would do any thing for her 
advantage. Let her think of this proposal. I do not 
see any likeher method by which she may pass the re- 
maining part of her life iu quietness and competence. 

" You must have what part of the house you please, 
whde you are inclined to slay in it ; but 1 flatter myself 
with the hope that you and I shall some time pa«s oar 
days together. I am very solitary and comfortless, but 

I will not invite you to come hither dll 1 can have hope 
of making you hve here so as not to dielike your atu- 
; 



Pray, my dearest, write to me as often ss you can, 
I, dear madam, your affectionate humble servant, 

'"■ Sam. Johnson," 



firtr. 50. RASfiELAS. ]03 I 

LmEii7a TO MUS. LUCY PORTER. 

" Mnich 1- 1759. 

" Dear Madam, — 1 thougLt your last letter long in | 
coming ; and did not require or expect such an inventory I 
of little things as you have sent me. I could have | 
laken your word for a matter of much greater value. 
I am glad that Kitty is better ; let her be paid first, aa 
mj dear, dear mother ordered, and then letn: 
once the sum necessary to discharge her other debts, and 
I will find it you very soon. 

" I beg, my dear, that you would act for me wi 
out the least Kcruple ; for I can repose myself very ci 
fidently upon your prudence, and hope we shall nc 
have reason to love each other less. I shall take it v 
kindly if you make it a rule to write to me once at least 
every week ; for I am now very desolate, and a 
W be universally forgotten. I am, dear sweet, your I 
afiectionate servant, 

"Sam. Johnbon." 

Soon after this event, he wrote his " Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia (') ;" coDceming the pub- 
lication of which Sir John Hawkins guesses vaguely 

(1) Rasselas w»a published in April 1759. [Does not John- 
ton expre^ his own feelir^s, when he ho beauti^lly dts- 
scribes the dejiiction of the I'rmcess at the loss of Pekuah ? — 
" She Eunlf into alcnt pensiieness and eloomy tranquillity. 
She sat iVotn uiOTuing U> evetung, TecoUecting all that had 
been done or said by her PekuaE, treasured up, with care, 

which uiight recall to lulnd any little incident or careless eon- 
versation. The sentiments of her, whom she now expected t- 
■ee no more, were treasured in her memory as rules of lifi 
and sho deliberated to no other end, than to conjecture, on an 
occatiOD, what would have been the opinion and counsel ( 
Pekuah." Chap. 35. Again, in chap, 45. Johnson pHtheticBJlyri 
marka, in the character of the sage, " I have neither mother I 
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Mid idly, instead of having taken the trouble to infonn 
himself with authentic precision. Not to trouble 
my readers with a repetition of the knight's reveries, 
I have to mention, that the late Mr. Strahaa tlie 
printer told me, that Johnson wrote it, that with the 
profits he might defray the expense of his mother's 
funeral, and pay some little debts which she hatl 
led. He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he composed 
it in the evenings of one week ; sent it to the 
precis in portions as it na« written, and had never 
since read it over. (') Mr. Strahan, Mr. Johnston, 
and Mr.Dodsley, purchased it for a hundred pounds; 
but afterwards paid him twenty-five pounds more, 
when it came to a second edition. 

Considering the lai^ sums which have been 
received for compilations, and works requiring not 
much more genius than compilations, we cannot but 
wonder at the very low price which he was content 
to receive for this admirable performance ; which, 
though he had written nothing else, would have 
rendered his name imnaortal in the world of litera- 
ture. None of his writings has been so extensively 
diffused over Europe ; for it has been translated into 
most, if not all, of the modem languages. This Tale, 
with all the charms of Oriental imagery, and all the 
force and beauty of wliicb the English language is 
capable, leads us through the most important scenes 
of human life, and shows us that this stage of our 

(1) Seeundcr Juiiea. 1781. Finding it then accidentally in 
■ cluiae with Mr. Btewell, he read it ensert;. This was, doubt- 
letB long aflei hia declaration to Sir Joshua Iteynulds. — M. 
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being 13 full of " vanity ajid vesation of spirit" To 
bose who look no further tiian the present life, or 

o maintain that huiDun nature lias not fallen from 
Itstate in which it was creattnl, the instruction of 

ksablime story will be of do avail. But they who 
k justly, and feel with strong sensibility, will 
Sitei with eagerness and admiration to its truth and 
wiBdnm. Voltaire's Candide, written to refute the 
a of Optimism, which it has accomplished with 
brilliaLt success, is wonderfully similar in its plan and 
conduct to Johnson's Rasselas ; insomuch, that I 
have heard Johnson say, that if they had not been 
published so closely one after the other that there 
was not time for imitation, it would have been in 
vain to deny that the scheme of that which came 
btest was laken from the other. Though the pro- 
position illustrated by both these works was the same, 
namely, that in our present state there is more evil 
than good, the intention of the writers was very 
different. Voltaire, I am afraid, meant only by 
wanton profaneness to obtain a sportive victory over 
religion, ondtodiscredit the belief of asuperintending 
Providence ; Johnson meant, by showing the un- 
satisfactory nature of things temporal, to direct the 
hopes of man to things eternal. " Hasselas," as was 
observed to me by a very accomplished lady, may be 
considered as a more enlarged and more deeply phi- 
losophical discourse in prose, upon the interesting 
truth, which in his " Vanity of Human Wishes" he 
had so successfully enforced in verse- 

The fund of thinking which this work contains ia 
such, that almost every sentence of it may furnish a 
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subject of long meditation. I am not eatisfied if i 
year passes without my having read it through ; and 
at every perusal, my admiration of the mind whici 
produced it is so highly raided, that I can scarcely 
believe that I had the honour of enjoying the inti- 
macy of such a man. 

I restrain myself from quoting passages &om this 
excellent work, or even referring to them ; becanae I 
should not know what to select, or, rather, what to 
omit. I shall, however, transcribe one, as it ahovs 
how well he could state the arguments of those vbo 
believe in the appearance of departed spirits ; a doc- 
trine which it is a mistake to suppose that Ik* himsrff 
ever positively held ; — 

" If all your fear be of apparitions (said the Prince), 
I will promise you safety ; iJiere is no danger from the 
dead; he that h once buried will be seen no more. 

" That the dead are seen no more (eaid Imlac), i 
will not undertake to maintain, against the concuntnt 
and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all nadoiu. 
There is no people, rude or learned, arnoog whom ap- 
paritions of the dead are not related and believed. TMi 
opinion, which prevails as far as human nature is dif- 
fused, could became universal only by its truth ; those 
that never heard of one another, would not have agreed 
in a taie which nothing but experience can make credi- 
ble. That it is doubted by single cavillers, can very 
little weaken the general evidence ; and some who deny 
it with their tongues, confess it by their fears." 

Notwithstanding my high admiration of Rasselas, 
I will not maintain that the " morbid melancholy" 
in Johnson's constitution may not, perhaps, have 
made life appear to him more insipid and u 
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than it generally is ; for I am sure that he had less 
enjoyment from it than I have. Yet, whatever 
Bcditional shade his own particular sensations may 
have thrown on hia representation of life, attentive 
observation and cloae inquiry liave convinced me, 
that there is too much reality in the gloomy picture. 
The truth, however, is, that we judge of the happiness 
and misery of life differently at different times, 
according to the state of our changeable frame. I 
always remember a remark make to me by a Turkish 
lady, educated inFrance: — " Ma foi, Monsieur, notre 
bonAeur depend de lafofon que notre sang circule." 
This have I leamt from a pretty hard course of 
experience ; and would, from sincere benevolence, 
impress upon all who honour this book with a pe- 
rusal, that until a steady conviction is obtained, that 
the present life is an imperfect state, and only a 
passage to a better, if we comply with the divine 
scheme of progressive improvement ; and also that 
it IB a part of the mysterious plan of Providence, 
that intellectual beings must " be made perfect 
through suffering ;" there will be a continual re- 
currence of disappointment and uneasiness. But if 
we walk with hope in " the mid-day sun" of reve- 
lation, out temper and disposition will be such, that 
the comforts and enjoyments in our way will be 
relished, while we patiently support the inconveni- 
encies and pains. After much speculation and vari- 
ous reasonings, I acknowiedg-e myself convinced of 
the truth of Voltaire's conclusion, " Aprcs tout c'est 
'e passable." But we must not think too 
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in many respects, more than poetically just Ltt 
U3 cultivate, under the command of good principlwi 
" la iheorie des setisations a ff readies ;" and, as Mr. 
Burke once admirably counselled a grave and omdgU 
gentleman, " live pleasant." 

The effect of Kassclas, and of Johnson's other 
moral tales, is thus beautifully illuBtrated by Mr. 
Courtenay : — 

" Impres^ve truth, in splendid Ifclion dress'd, 

Cheeks the vain wish, and calms Ibe troubled breari ; ' 
O'er the dark mind a light celestial throws. 
And soothes the angry passions to repose ; 
As oil eflHiscd illumea and smooths the deep, 
When round the bark Ihe swelling surgea sweep." 
It will be recollected, that during all this year lie 
carried on his Idler ('), and, no doubt, was pro- 

^wspapers and magazines, 10 enrich Ihor 
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be pTi^irleccn of the pv* 

nempiipen and nugiilnei with la Utile irgAti to Jiwloe or decmoy, OH 

tloned. tblnk it dkhm^ to declan to tbe pobltAint ot Uhw B^Selkm 
Umt liaiievir patiently Ihcy hare bllbeno cndural than lajurkc^ ■•■• 
fit Bare InJuTlout by oontsnpl, Ihej' haio now dctennlaBd t* aWH 
them no lowr. Tbey hare already aeon ata.ji, tbr which ■ inliM 
pficA ifl paid. traDaFcrred, with the moit Bhanieleii npfldtTB tav- W 
weeklj or mimthlv GampUatlDni. and Ihrir right, M leut ftu tbs imUjH, 
alleutnj from them, bdbre the> could thHueliEi be i^ to migr It M 
the* would nut willingly Ik thougbt to winl tendemem, ma foi OM H 
whom DO todeniBH hath been nhown. The pit U wUhoul nnttf, ^ 

their dckha Id Oe Reldt o( Iheta nelflibiiuTa, are her-^^ " 
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ceeding, though slowly, in his edition of Shakspeare. 
He, however, from tliat liberality which never failed 
when called upon to assist other labourers in lite- 
rature, found time to translate for Mrs. Lenox's 
English version of Brumoy, " A Dissertation oi 
Greek Comedy," f and " The General Conclusion 
of the Book." f 

An inquiry into the state of foreign countries 
was an object that seems at all times to have 
interested Johnson. Hence Mr. Newbery found 
no great difficulty in persuading him to write the 
Introduction* to a collection of voyages and traveb 
published by him nnder the title of " The World 
Displayed:" the first volume of which appeared 
<T*?fl year, and the remaining volumes in subsequent 

I would ascribe to this year the following letter 
to a son of one of his early friends at Lichfield, 
Mr. Joseph Simpson, Barrister, and author of a 
tract entitled " Reflections on the Study of the 
law." (I) 




(1) [Published anonfinously in ITG5, under the title 
"^Resections on Ihe Natural and Acquired Endcnrtuents i 
quistte for Ihc Study of Ihe Law," and aflcrwardi rejiublishe^ 
with nolcii and a couimeDtsry, by Mattbew Dawes, S^q.] 
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LktebTI. to JOSEPH SIMPSON, ESQ. 

" Dear Sir, — Your father's inexorability not onl; 
gritves but amazes me : he is your father ; 
ways accounted a wise man ; nor do 1 remember UJ 
thing to the disadvantage of his good-nature ; be 
his refusal to assist you there is neither good-na 
fatherhood, nor wisdom. It is the practice of good' 
nature to overlook faults which have ah^ady, by the 
consequences, punished the delinquent. It is natiml 
for a father to think more favourably than others of hii 
children ; and it is always wise to give assistance, wtuie 
a httle help will prevent the neceBsity of greater. 

" If you married imprudently, you miscarried al 
your own hazard, at an age when you had a right of 
choice, It would be hard if the man might not choose 
his own wife, who has a right to jileail before the judges 
of his country. 

''' If your imprudence has ended in dilSculties and 
inconveuiencies, you are yourself to support them ; and, 
wilh the help of a little better health, you would sup- 
port them and conquer thero. Surely, that want which 
accident and sickness produces, is to be supported in 
every region of htmianity, though there were neither 
friends nor fathers in the world. You have certunly 
from your father the highest claim of charity, though 
none of right ; and therefore I would counsel you to 
omit no decent nor manly degree of importunity. Tour 
debts in the whole are not large, and of the whole but 
a small part is troublesome. Small debts are like small 
shot ; they are ralthng on every side, and can scaredy 
be escaped without a wound: great debts are like can- 
non ; of loud noise, but little danger. You must, there- 
fore, be enabled to discharge petty debts, that you may 
have leisure, with security, to struggle with the refl> 
Neither the great nor Utde debts disgrace you. 
sure you have my esteem for the courage with i 
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you contracted them, and the spirit with which you 
endure them. I wish my estoem could be of more use. 
1 hsve been invited, or have invited myself, to several 
parts of the kingdom ; and will not incommode my 
dear Lucy by coming to Lichfield, while her present 
lodging is of any use to her. I hope, in a few days, 
10 be at leisure, and to make Tisits. Whither I shall 
fly is matter of no importance. A man unconnected is 
St home every tvhere ; unless he may he said to be at 
tome no where. 1 am sorry, dear Sir, that where you 
kve parents, a man of your merits should not have s 
^me. I wifih I could give it you. I am, my dear 
Sir, affectionately yours, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
He now refreshed himself by an excursion to Ox- 
ford, of which the following short characteristical 
notice, in his own words, is preserved ('): — 

" is now malting tea for me. 1 have been 

in my gown ever since I came here. (^) It was, at my 
first coming, quite new and handsome. I have swum 
thrice, which 1 had disused for many years. I have 
proposed to Vansittart (^) climbing over the wall, but 
he has refused me. And I have clapped my hands till 
they are sore, at Dr. King's speech." (*} 

His negro servant, Francis Barber, having left 
him, and been some time at aea, not pressed as has 

(1) Gent. Mag. IT85, p. S88. 

(2) Lord Stowdll informs me that be prided himself in being, 
dnring hiB visits to Oifard, accurately academic in all poinu; 
and be wars his gown almost oUentatiouit'i. — C. 

(3) Dr. Robert Vansittart, of the ancient and respectable 
Eunjl; of that name in BerknliirG. He was eminent rurleamiiig 
and wottb, and much esteemed by Dr. Johnson. 

(4) f^At the installation of John, Earl of WesCmoretaad, ■■ 
Chancellor of the Uiiiversily, July 7. 1759.] 
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been supposed, but vvitli kia own conaent, it ti{)peai) 
from a letter to John Wilkes, Esq. from Dr. Smollett, 
that his master kindly interested himself in proenr. 
ing his release from a. state of life of which Jotmsos 
always expressed the utmost abhorrence. He said, 
No man will be a sailor who has contriyanK 
lOugh to get himself into jail; for being in i 
ship is being in a jail, with the chance of being 
drowned." [Aug. 31. 1773.] And at another time, 
L man in a jail has more room, better food, and 
commonly better company." [Sep. 23. 1773.] The 
letter was as follows : — 

Lettkr72. to JOHN WILKES, ESa 

"Chebea, Mareb 16. 1759. 

" Dear Sm, — I am again your petitioner, in bdiilf 

of that great Cham(I) of literature, SamuelJohnatm. 

His black eervant, whose name is Francis Barber, hu 

been pressed on board the St^ frigate^ Captain At^, 



the Tnanes of thU iuf^i 
WHS certainly a mistaken reading for Chah, the title of Ibl 
sovereign of Tartary, which is well applied to Johnson, Ibl 
monardi of liteiature : and was Bti epithet familiar to SmoUMC 
See " Roderick Random," chap. 56, For Ihis carrection 1 ta 
indehted Vt Lord Palmerston, whose talents and literary ac- 
quirements accord well with his rcBpeetable pedigree of Tempkr 

After the publication of Hie second edition of this work, the 
author was furnished by Mr. Ahercrombio of PhiUdelphia, Villi 
Ihe copy of a letter written by Dr. John Armstrong, the poe^ 
to Dr. Smollett, at Leghorn, containing the following pan> 
graph : — <■ As tu the iC Bench patriot, it iit hard lo say fWxa 
what motive he published e. letter of yours sskiu); some trifllnj 
favour of him in behalf of somebody for whom Ihe great Csui 
of literattu'e, Mr. Johnson, Iiad interested himself." — M> 
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uid our lexicographer is in great digtress. He layi 
the boy is a sickly lad, of a delicale frame, and par- 
ticularly Bubject to a malady in hie throat, which ren- 
ders him very unfit for his M^esty's service. You know 
what matter of animosity the said Johnson haa against 
you ; and I dare say you desire no other opportunity of 
menting it, than that of laying hini under an obliga- 
tion. He waB humble enough to desire my assistance 
on this occasion, though he and I were never catei- 
GOuains ; and I gave him to understand that I would 
make application lo my friend Mr. Wilkes, who, per- 
haps, by his inlerest with Dr. Hay and Mr, Elliot, 
might be able to procure the discharge of his lacquey. 
It would be superfluous to say more on this subject, 
which I leave to your own consideration ; but 1 cannot 
let slip this opportunity of declaring that I am, with 
the nuiHt inviolable esteem and attachment, dear Sir, 
your afiectionate, obliged humble servant, 

" T, Smoixbtt." (1) 
Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occasions has acted, 
as a private gentleman, with most polite liberality, 
applied to his friend Sir George Hay, then one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty; and Francis 
Barber vas discharged, as he has told me, without 

Jl) Dr. Johnson's acquaintance with Mrs. Monta^ pro- 
!» IwgHn about this period. We Hnd, in this year, the Brat 
of the many applicatiotu which he made to the citcnaive and 
unwearied chariij' of (bat eicelleul wDman : — 






lich JohnMU so frequently pipreBscs his ad- 
_ !■__ ..__ Montagu, as wc shall see that he 
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any wish of his own. He foiuid his old master in 
Chambers in the Inner Temple, and returned to lui 

What particular new scheme of life Johnson bid 
in view this year, I have not discovered ; but that he 
meditated one of some sort, is clear from his prirate I 
devotions, in which we find [a-tth MarchJ, "the 
change of outward things which I am now to 
make ;" and, " Grant me the grace of thy Holy 
Spirit, that the course which I am now beginning 
may proceed according to thy laws, and end in the 
enjoyment of thy favour." But he did not, in fact, 
make any external or visible change. ( ' ) 

LTTTEftTS. TO MISS LUCY PORTER. 

"May 10. 1759. 
"Dbab Madam,— I am almost ashamed to teHynl 
that all your letters came safe, and that I have beai 
always very well, hut hitidereii, I hardly know How, 
from writing. I gent, last week, some of my worlti, 
one for you, one for your annt Hunter, who was widi 

(1) " The change of life," says Mr. Croker, " was probubly 
the breaking up his estsblishnient in Gaugh Square, where he 
Inn; while Mrs. Williai . '^ "' '' "'""" '" 



illiamswent into lodgings." Thisec 

e learn from the foTlowinff note, c 

cMed by Mrs. Pearsoa through Dr. Hamood, took pUce jiut 

To art- Lucif PoTtffT. 

•• Mirch 93. 17» 
" Deik Mmm. — 1 beg jout pwdon toi having to long mnittdd Id 
vCOt. One thing or other hu put me off I hiliic thik daj moted BH 
thnigt, ■ad you sre now ti> ilirett lo mc at SUaie Inn, I«tuion. 1 tacL 
mySur.TOUjireWEll.andKlttj'Diend. Iwh^hcTniKoain hermS 
I iLiDBol^tDpuhUiha little itarylnoktRaMelii], which I mill lend |» 
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my poor dear mother when she died, one for Mr. How- 

•id, and one for Kitty. ^ 

" I beg you, my dear, to write often to me, and tell 
me how you like my little book. 1 ara, dear love, your 
affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam, Johnson." 

LiTnift74. TO MRS. MONTAGU, (l) 

" Gray's Inn, Dec. 17. 1759. 
" Madajh, — Goodnesa so conspicuous as yours will 
be often solicited, and perhaps Gomctimes solicited by 
those who have little pretension to your favour. It is 
now my turn to introduce a petitioner, but such as I 
have reason to beUeve you will think worthy of your no- 
tice. Mrs.Ogle, whokept theniusie-roomin SohoSquare, 
a woman who struggles with great industry for the support 
of eight children, hopes by a benefit concert to set herself 
tree from a few debts, which she cannot otherwise dis- 
charge. She has, I know not why, so high an opinion 
of me as to believe that you will pay less regard to her 
application than to mine. You know, madam, I ara 
sure you know, how hard it is to deny, and therefore 
would not wonder at my compliance, though I were to 
suppress a motive which jou know not, tlie vanity of 
being supposed to be of any importance to Mrs. Montagu. 
But though I may be willing to see the world deceived 
for my advantage, 1 am not deceived myself, for I 
know that Mrs. Ogle will owe whatever favours she 
ihall receive from the patronage which we humbly en- 
treat on this occasion, much more to your compassion 
for honesty in distress, than to the request of. Madam, 
your most obedient and most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

At this time there being a competition among 

the architects of London to be employed in tiie 
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building of Blackfriaxa' Bridge, a question was very 
warmly agitated whether semicircular or elliptical 
arches were preferable. In the design offered by 
Mr. Mylne the elliptical form was adopted, and 
therefore it was the great object of liis rivals to 
attack it Johnson's regard for his friend Mr. Gwyn 
induced him to engage in this controversy agaiiut 
Mr. Mylne ()) ; and after being at considerable pains 
to study the subject, he wrote three several letters 
in the Gazetteer, in opposition to his plan. 

If it should be remarked that this was a con- 

(1) Sir John Hankins has given a lone detail of it, in tlM 
mnnner vulgsrt;, but slgniflcBntlir, aiiledriginanile; in wUrik 
amidst on ostentatiouB exhibition uf ttns and artista, be ta&t of 
" proportions of a column being iaken from that of the inimaii 

man, saqnioOave of the head, and in a woman aetgmwmali 

'— • '— failed to introduce a jar^n of mus-"—' ' — vu. 

71 much to correspond with the auh 



make up the heterogeneous maas. To follow the knight Ihraagh 
■11 this, would be an useless latigue to m}«elf, anif not a litS* 
disgusting to Dif readers. I Ehai^ Iherefcn^ only make a few 
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remarlts upon his i .. 

He seems to eiult in having detected Johnson in procuiin^ 
" from a person eminently skilled in mathematics aod Oa 
principles of architecture, answers to a string of quectKU 
drawn up by himself, touching the comparative Atreogth of 
semicircular and elliptical arches." Now 1 cannot concdn 
bow Johnson could bate acted more wisely. Sir John coi»i 
plains that the opinion of that eicetlent malhemadciaa, Ht. 
Thomas Simpson, did not preponderate in favour of the sonl- 
circular arch. But he should hare known, that however eminent 
Mr. Simpson was in the higher parts of abstract matbraunial 
science, he was little versed in miicd and practical mecbankl. 
Mr. MuUer, of Woolmch Academy, the scholastic fatho- rf 
all the great engineers which this countrjr has employed Jbr 
forty years, decided the question by declaring clearly in famur 

of the ellipticai arch It is ungraciously suggested, that 

Johnnon's motive far opposing Mr. Mylne's scheme may han 
been his prejudice i^ainst him as a native of North Bri- 
, in truth, as has heen stated, he gave the aid of his 
able pen to a friend, who was one of the csodidates; and iB 
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troversy vhlch lay quite out of Johnson's way, let 
it be remembered, that after all, his cfflploying his 
i of reasoning and eloqueorc upon a subject 
hich he had studied on the moment, is not mor« 
e than what we often observe in lawj-f ra, who, 
B Quiequid Offuiit homines is the matter of lawBuit*, 
are sometimes obliged to pick up a temporary 
knowledge of an art or scieDce, of which they un- 
derstood nothing till their brief was delivered, and 
appear to be much masters of iU In like manner, 
members of the legislature frequently introduce and 
expatiate upon subjects of which they have informed 
themselves fur the o 



fM was he from having any illiberal »ntip«hy to Mr. Myine, 
thai he aflerwords livecl wilh Ihat gentlemao upon very agree- 
able lerms of acquaintance, and dmed with him at his house. 
Sir Joha Hawkins, indeed, gives full Tent to hit own prejudice 
in abusing Blocklriar^' Bridge, calling it " an edifice, in which 
beauty and symmetry are in vain sought for ; by which the 
dtixens of Limdon have perpetuated their own disgrace, and 
subjected a whole nation to the reproach of foreignetB." Who- 
ever has contemplated, ptajido /amine, thi« stalelv, elegant, and 
airy structure, which has so fine an eS'ect, especially ou ap- 
pl-ooching the cspilol on that quarter, must wonder at inch 
unjust and lU-tempered censure i and I appeal to all foreigners 
of good taste, whether this bridg* be not one of the most di»- 
tin^ished ornamenis of LondoA. As to the stability of the 
ftbric, it is certain that the citj of London toolc every pre- 

be found in (he quarrii>s belonf^ng (o the public, under the 
direction of the Lords of the Treasury, it kj happened that par. 
liamentary interest, which is often ibe bane of fair pursuits, 
thwarted their endeavours. NoHviihstandioif this disadvantage, 
il is well known that not only has Blackiriars Bridge never 
wdIc either in its foundation or in Its archeii, which were so 
much the subject of coiitt'st, but any injuries which it has 
auObnl from the eflfects of severe frosts have been already, in 
some measure, repaired with sounder slone, and every necessary 
lenewal can be completed al a moderate expense. 
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MisceUaneoug Eiiays. — Or i^n of Johnson's Acquaiat- 
? iDiift Murphy. - — Akenaide and Roll. — Mao- 
kenaie aiut Ecchs. — Letters to Baretti. — Poinftnj 
and Music, -^ Sir George Staunton. — Letter tv a 
Lady solimting Church Pr^erment /or her San. — 
The King confers on Johnson a Pension of 300JL a 
Year. — Letters (o L(yrd Bute. — Visit to Devonshirt, 
uHlh Sir Joshua Reynolds. — Character of CoUiTts. — 
Dedication of Hook's Tasso. 

In 1760 lie wrote " Au Address of the Painters to 
George III. on his Accession to the Throne of these 
Kingdoms," f which no monarch ever ascended 
with more sincere congratulations from his people. 
Two generations of foreign princes had prepared 
their minds to rejoice in having again a King, who 
gloried in being "born a Briton." (') He also 
wrote for Mr, Baretti the Dedication-^ of liis Italian 
&nd English Dictionary, to the Marquis of Abreu, 
then Envoy-Extraordinary from Spain at the Court 
of Great Britain. 

Johnson was now either very idle, or very busy 
with his Shakspeare ; for I can find no other public 
composition by himexceptanlntroductionto the Pro- 
i of the Committee for Clothing the French 
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Prisoners ; • one of the manv proors that he was ever 
awake to the eails of humanity ; and an aceoust 
which he gave in the Gentleman's Magazine of Mr, 
Tytler'a acute and able vindication of Maiy Queeft J 
of Scots," The generosity of Johnson's feetingtl 
shines forth in the following sentence : — i 

"It has now been fashionable, for near half a cen- 
tury, to defame and viUfy the honse of Stuart, and to 
esalt and magnify the reign of EUzabeth. The Stuarts 
have found few apologists, for the dead cannot pay for 
praise ; and who will, without reward, oppose the tide 
of popularity ? Yet there remains Btiil among us, not 
wholly extinguished, a leal for truth, a d^ire of esta- 
blishing right in apposition to fashion." J 

In this year I have not discovered a single private -I 
letter written by him to any of his friends, tt-^ 
should seem, however, that he had at this period a 
floating intention of writing a history of the recent 
and wonderM successes of the British arms in all 
quarters of the globe ; for among his resolutions or 
memorandums, September 18., there is, " Send for 
books for Hist, of War." ( i) How much is it to be 

(l) Tbe fDllomn;r metnorandum, made on his birthday in 
this year, may be quoted as an rtample or the rules and reso- 
lutions which he was in the habit of making, for the guidance 
of his moral conduct and literary studies: — 

" Sept. IS. Resolved, D (eo) j (umnte), 

To eotn bat notions of obligation : 

To apply to study : 

To reclaim imaginations: 

To consult the resolves on Tetty's cofiia : 

To rise eorly : 

To study religion ; 

To BO to church ^ 

To drink less strong liquors: 

To keep a journal : 

To (qtpDse lazinesa, by doing what is to be done to-mon 
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regretted tliat this intention was not fulfilled. His 
majeatic expression would have carried down to tiie 
latest posterity the glorious achievements of his 
country, with the same fervent glow which they 
produced on the mind at the time. He would have 
been under no temptation, to deviate in any degree 
from truth, which he held very sacred, or to take 
a licence, which a learned divine told me he 
once seemed, in a conversation, jocularly to allow 
to historians, " There are (said he) inexcusable 
lies, and consecrated lies. For uistance, we aie 
told that on the arrival of the news of the unfortu- 
nate battle of Fontenoy, every heart beat, and every 
eye was in tears. Now we know that no man eat 
his dinner the worse, but there should have been all 
this concern ; and to aay there was (smiling), may 
be reckoned a consecrated lie," 

This year Mr. Murphy, having thought himself 
ill-treated by the Rev. Dr. Francklin ( ' ), who was one 
of the writers of " The Critical Review," published 
an indignant vindication in " A Poetical Epistle to 
Samuel Johnson, A. M." in which he complimeDts 
Johnson in a just and elegant manner: — 
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jEtat. 51, ACQUAINTANCE WITH MURPHY. 

" TranKcndent Genius ! whose prolific vein 
Ne'er knev the frigid poet's (oil and pain; 
To whom Apollu opens all h^s store. 
And erery Muse presents her sacred lore ; 
Say, powerftil Johitsqn, whence thy verse is fraught 
With so ranch grace, such energy of thought; 
Whether thy Juvenal instructs the age 
Id chaster numbers, and new-points his rage ; 
Or fair Ihkhk «ees, alas ! too late. 
Her iimocence eichsnged for guilty state; 
Whflte'er you write, in every B"!'!^" 1'"^ 
Suhlimity and elegance combine ; 
Thy ncnrooii phrase impresses every soul, 
While harmony jjives rapture to the whole." 

Again, towards the conclusion ; 

" Thou then, my friend, who see'st the dang'rous strife 
In which some demon bids me plunge my life. 
To Ihe Aonian fount dirett raj feet. 
Say, where the Nine thy lonelj musings meet? 
Where warbtcg to thy ear the sacred throng, 
Thy moral sense, thy dignity of song? 
Tell, for you can, by what unerring art 
You wake io finer feelings every heart; 
In each bright page some truth important givtv 
Atid bid to future times thy BuiBLEa live." 

I take this opportunity lo relate the manner in 
which an acquaintance first commenced between Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Murphy. During the publication 
of " The Gray's Inn Journal," a periodical paper 
which was aucceasfully carried on by Mr. Murphy 
alone, when a very young man, he happened to be 
in the country with Mr. Foote ; and having men- 
tioned that he was obliged to go to London in order 
to get ready for the press one of the numbers of that 
journal, Foote said to him, " You need not go on 
that account. Here is a French magazine, in which 
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you will find a very pretty oriental tale ; tTamlate 
tbat, and send it to your printer," Mr. Mutphy 
having read the tale, was highly pleased with it, anil 
followed Foote's advice. When he returned to town, 
this tale was pointed out to him in " The Rambler," 
from whence it had been translated into the French 
magazine. ('} Mr. Murphy then wailed upon John- 
son, to explain this curious incident His talents, 
literature, and gentleman-like manners, were soon 
perceived by Johnson, and a friendship was formed 
which was never broken. 

Liitib75. to BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. ' 

M Laagtoa. 

•' October 18. ITflft | 

" Dear Sib,^ — -You that travel about the world, hit 
more materials for letters, than I who stay at home; 
and should, therefore, write with frequency equal tD 
your opportunities. 1 should be glad to have all Eng- 
land surveyed by you, if you would impart your ob- 
servations in narratives as agreeable as your last. Know- 
ledge is always to be wished to those who can commu- 
nicate it well. WhUe you have been riding and running, 
and seeing the tombs of the learned, and the camps of 
the vahant, I have only staid at home, and intended <o 
do great things, which I have not done. Beau (') 
went away to Cheshire, and has not yet found his way 
back. Chambers passed the vacation at Oxford. 

(1) When Mr. Murphy firat bpcame Rcmuiinied wiih Dr. 
JohnMin he riaa about thirty-one y esr^ old. He died at Knjgbti- 
bridge, June 18. ISOS, In hisc-ighty-secondyeai. The citraon^ 
nary paper mentioned in the text is No. 38, of the second aaia 
[of the Gray's Inn Journal], published on June IS. 1754; wbicb 
u a retnuislation from the Ficnch version of [he Rambler, 
No.lBa — M. [TheHiBtorjorAbouiflid,lhe SonofMorad.] 

(b) Topham Benuclerk, Esq. 
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^b "1 am very wncerely Bolicitous for the preservation 
^P n curing of Mr. Langtou's HJght, and am glad that the 
^B dirurgeon at Coventry gives hira bo much hope. Mr. 
■^ Sharp is of opinion that the tedious maturation of the 
H Citaract is a vulgar error ('], and that it may be re- 
■ IDoved as soon as it is formed. This notion deserves 
I to be considered ; I doubt whether it be universally 
tme ; but if it be true in some cases, and those caaes 
csH be distingui shell, il may save a long and uncom- 
fortable delay. 

" Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no account ; 
which is tile less friendly, as you know how highly I 
think of her, and how much I interest myself in her 
health. I suppose you told her of my opinion, and 
likewise suppose it was not followed ; however I still 
believe it to be right. 

" Let me hear from you again, wherever you are, or 
whatever you are doing ; whether you wander or sit 
still, plant trees or make Rusties ['), play with your 
Hiat«Ts or muse alone; and in return I will teU you the 
success of Sheridan, who at this instant is playing Cato, 
and has already played Richard twice. He had more 
company the second than the first night, and will make 
I believe a good figiu^ in the whole, though his faults 
aeem to be very many ; some of natural deficience, and 
Bome of hborious afieclation. He has, I think, no power 
of aasuming either that dignity or elegance which some 
men, who have little of either in common life, can 
exhibit on the stage. His voice when strained is un- 
pleasing, and when low is not always heard. He seems 
to think too much on the audience, and turns his face 
too often to the gallerleij. 



0) Mr. Sharp set 
(pinion on this point. 
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) have once Iwcn of a didferent 
BTUe, Vol.1, p.274. n. — C. 
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^^K " However, J wish him well ; and among odief tti- 
^^M tons, because 1 like his wife. (^^ Make haste to write 
^^H to, dear Sir, your most aficctionate servant, 
^^M " Sam. Johnson." (') 

^^B In 1761 Johnson appears to have done little. He 
^^r was still, no doubt, proceeding in his edition of 
Shakapeare ; but what advancea he made in it can- 
not be ascertained. He certainly was at this time 
not active ; for in his scrupulous examination of 
himself on Easter eve, he laments, in his too rigorous 
mode of censuring his own conduct, that his life, 
since the communion of the preceding Easter, had 

• been " dissipated and useless." (^) He, however, 
contributed this year the Preface* to " Roll's Dic- 
(1) Mrs. Shwidan was author or '■Memoirs of Miss Sydney 
Biddulph," a novel of great merit, and of some other pieces. — 
BoswEiiL. — Her but work is, perhaps, her best — Nourjahad, an 
eastern talei in which a pure morality is inculcated, with a great 
dal of fancyand considerable force. No wonder that Dr. JdIid- 
son should have HlKd her ! Dr. Parr, in a letter to Mr. Moora, 
published in his Life of R. B, Sheridan {vol !. p. II.), Ihu) 
mentiona her: — "1 once or twice met his mother, — she wM 
qvile cekilial! both her virtuea and her genius were biohly 
esteemed." This amiable and accomplished woman died at 
Blols, in September, 1766, as Mr. Moore stales, and as ia prowd 
by a tetter of Mr. Sheridan's, deploring that crenl, dated in Oi- 
tober 1T66; though the Biographical Dictionary, and other 
authorities, placedher death in IT67. — C. 

(3) [Sir Frederick Madden hasfaTouredmeH-iththebllowing 
Interesting eitract from a letter of Birch (u Lord Royston, 
dated London, October 25. 1760: — "Sam. Johnson is in trea^ 
with certain booksellera to aupply three papers a week, in IM 
nature of Essays, like the Rambler, at the unusual rate (if the 
fact be true). It is said, of three guineas a paper. But I qiieslJOQ 
whether the temptation of even h> liberal a reward will awaken 
him from his natural indolence; for while bis Rambler wti 
publishing, which catne out but twice a week, the proprietor of 
It, Cave, told me that copy was seldom sent to the press till lata 
in the night before the day of publication." — MiaELaHD.] 

(3) Prayers and Meditatians, p. 44. 
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tionary of Trade and Commerce," in which he di»i j 
plays such a clear and comprehensive knowledge of 
the subject, aa might lead the reader to think that 
hs author had devoted all his life to it. I asked him, 
whether he knew much of Rolt, and of hia work. 
** Sir, (said he) I never saw the man, and never read 
tlie book. The booksellers wanted a Preface to a 
IKctionary of Trade and Commerce. I knew very 
well what such a Dictionary should be, and 1 wrote 
a Preface accordingly." Rolt, who wrote a great 
defti for the booksellers, was, as Johnson told me, a 
singular character. Though not in the least ac- 
quainted with him, he used to say, " I am just come 
from Sam. Johnson. This was a sufficient specimen 
of his vanity and impudence. But he gave a more 
eminent proof of it in our sister kingdom, as Dr. 
Johnson informed me. When Akenside's " Pleasures 
of the Imagination " iirst came out, he did not put 
his name to the poem. Rolt went over to Dublin, 
published an edition of it, and put his own name to 
it. Upon the fame of this he lived for several months, 
being entertained at the best tables as "the ingenious 
Mr<Rolt."(') His conversation, indeed, did not dis- 



do not And it recollected there. I sive it on (he authnrit; uf 
Dr. Johnson, to whicb mar be added, that of the ■' Bioera- 
phical DictiDnai7," tad " Bio^phia Dratnatita ; " in both of 

which it has stood r " ' ' 

truth probably is, ni 

BBine in the title-page, but, that the poem nemg 

fnmiR, Kolt AcquiemM^ in its being attributed to 

tion.— BoswiLL— In the late edition of Chatmi 
phiol Dictionary, the foregoing slory is indeed notiecd, bi 



Roll died in March, 177a - 
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cover much of the fire of a poet ; but it was re- 
collected, that both Addison and Thomson were 
equally dull till excited by^ wine. Akenside having 
been informed of this imposition, vindicated his right 
hy publishing the poem with its real author's name. 
Several instances of such literary fraud have been 
detected. The Rev. Dr. Campbell, of St, Andrew's, 
wrote " An Enquiry into the original of Moral 
Virtue," the manuscript of which he sent to Mr. 
Innes, a clergyman in England, who was his coun- 
tryman and acquaintance. Innea published it with 
his own name to it ; and before the imposition was 
discoTered, obtained considerable promotion, as a 
reward of his merit, ('y The celebrated Dr. Hugh 
Blair, and his cousin Mr. George Bannatine, when 
students in divinity, wrote a poem, entitled " The 
Resurrection," copies of which were handed about 
in manuscript. They were, at length, very much 
surprized to see a pompous edition of it in folio, 
dedicated to the Princess Dowager of Wales, by a 
Dr. Douglas, as his own. Some years ago a little 
novel, entitled " The Man of Feeling," was assumed 
by Mr. Eccles, a young Irish clergyman, who was 
afterwards drowned near Bath. (-) He had been at 

(1) Ihnvc both (he book-s. Innes was the clergymiin wba 
brought PsalmanazAT to EngUnd, and was an accomplice id hu 
extraordinary fid ion. 

(3) " Died, the Rct. Mr. Ecctes, at Bath. In attempting Is 
save a hoy, whom he saw sinking in the Avon, he, together with 
the youtli, were both drowned/' — Gent. Mag. Aug, IS. 1777. 
*-- . in the magazine for the nett month are some verses on 
event, with an epitaph, of which the first line ia, 
" Beneath (his slone the ".Von ofFteling" li™ C 



the pains to transcribe the 'n'hole book, with blot- 
tinga, intertiueatioDS, and coirectiona, that it might 
be shown to several people els an original. It was, 
in truth, the production of Mr. Henry Mackenzie, 
an attorney in the Exchequer at Edinburgh, who is 
the author of several other ingenious pieces ('} ; but 
the belief with regard to Mr, Eccles became so ge- 
neral, that it was thought necessary for Messieurs 
Strahan and Cadell to publish an advertisement in 
the newspapers, contradicting the report, and men- 
tioning that they purchased the copy-right of Mr. 
Mackenzie. I can conceive this kind of fraud to be 
very easily practised with successful effrontery. The 
_/?/ia/MW*ofa literary performance is difficult of proof; 
seldom is there any witness present at its birth. A 
man, either in confidence or by improper means, 
obtains possession of a copy of it in manuscript, and 
bohlly publishes it as his own. TJie true author, in 
mfuiy cases, may not be able to make his title clear. 
Johnson, indeed, from the peculiar features of his 
literary offspring, might bid deliance to any attempt 
to appropriate them to others : 



LSTTEB.76. TO MISS LUCY PORTER. 

" Inner Temple Lane, Jan. 13. 1761. 

"Dbabebt Madam,— I ought to have begun ihe nei 

year with repairing the omissions of the last, and t 
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blot- ^^ 
might ' 



<l) [Henrv Mackenzie, Esq. died at Edinbureli, 
_ IKl, in hu elKht;..Eiith year. See his Life in Sir Wall 
[..IdceUancoui Prose Works, editian 1S34, vol, i.] 
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have told you sooner, what I can always tell yon with 
truth, that I wish you long life and happtnesB, almyi 
increasing till it shall end at last in the happiueu of 
heaven. 

" I hope, my dear, you are well ; I am at preaent 
pretty much disordered by a cold and cough ; I haie 
Just been blooded, and hope I shall be better. 

" Pray give ray love to Kitty. I should be glad to 
hear that she goes on well. 1 am, my dearest deu, 
you most affectionate servant,' 

" Sam, Johmsoh." 

He this year lent his friendly assistance to correct 
and improve a pamphlet written by Mr. Gwyn, the 
architect, entitled " Thoughts on the Coronation of 
George III."* 

Johnson had now for some years admitted Mr. 
Baretti to his intimacy ; nor did their friendi^hip 
cease upon their being separated by Baretti'a re- 
Tisiting his native countiy, as appears from Johnson's 
letters to him. 



4 
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Lkttkii77. to MR. JOSEPH BARETTI, 
At Milan. C) 

" London, June 10. 
"■You reproach me very often with parsimony of 
writing ; but you may discover, by the extent of my 
paper, that I design to recompenee rarity by length. 
A short tetter to a distant friend is, in ray opinion, an 
insult like that of a shght bow or curiory salutation ; — 

(1) The oiiginals of Dr. Johnfon'u three letters lo Mr. B»- 
retti, which ore among the very beit he ever wrote, were corn- 
monthly miBCellany, "The European Magaiine," in which UMJ 
Bnt appeared. 
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« proof of unwillingness to do much, even where thers 
is a necessity of doing something. Yet it r 
membered, that he who continues the same 
hfe in the same place, will have little to tell. One 
week «nd one year are very like one another. The 
sileTit changes made by him are not always perceived ; 
and if they are not perceived, cannot be recounted. I 
have risen and lain down, talked and mused, while yoa 
have roved over a considerable part of Europe ; yet I 
have not envied ray Baretti any of his pleasures, though, 
perhspa, 1 have envied others his company : and I am 
glad to have other nations made acijuaintcd with the 
character of the English, by a traveller who has so 
nicely inspected oui manners, and so successfully stu- 
died our literature. 1 received your kind letter froBi 
Falmouth, in which you gave me notice of your de^ 
parture for Lisbon ; and another from Lisbon, in which 
yoa lold roe that you were to leave Portugal in a few 
days. To either of these how could any answer be 
returned ? I have had a third from Turin, complain- 
ing that I have not answered tile former. Your En- 
ghsh style still continues in its purity and vigour. With 
vigour your genius will supply it ; hut its purity must be 
continued by close attention. To use two languages 
famiUarly, and without contaminating one by the otlier, 
is very difficult : and to use more than two, is hardly 
to be hoped. The praises which some have received 
for dieir multiplicity of languages, may be sufficient to 
excite industry, but can hardly generate confidence. 

" I know not whether I can heartily rejoice at the 
kind reception which you have found, or at the popu- 
larity to which you are exalted. I am willing that 
your merit should be distinguished ; but cannot wish 
that your affbctians may be gained. I would have you 
happy wherever you are : yet I wotdd have you wish 
to return to England. If ever you visit us again, you 
win find the Undnesa of your friends undimiuished. 
""" SOL. II. K 
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To tell yau how many inquiries ore made after you, 
would be WdiouB, or if not tedious, would be vain ; be- 
canse you may be told in a very few words, tliat all 
who knew you wish you well; and that all (hat you 
embraced at your departUTej will caress you at your re- 
turn : therefore do not let Italian academicians nor 
Italian ladies drive u£ from your thoughts. Von may 
find among us what you will leave behjnd, soft amiles 
and easy sonnets. Yet I shall not wonder if all out 
invitations should he r^ecl^d : for there ia a pleasure io 
being considerable at home, which is not easily reaiated. 

"By conducting Mr. SoudiwellC) lo Venice, you 
fulflUedj I know, the original contract : yet 1 wmild 
wish you not wholly to lose him from your notice, but 
to recommend him to such acquaintauce as may best 
secure him from suffering by his own foUieB, and Io 
take Euch general care Iwth of his «afety and his in. 
terest as may come within your power. His relatioBi 
will thank you for any such gratuitous attention : at 
least, they will not blame you for any evil that may 
happen, whether tbey thank you or not for any good. 

" You know tliat we have a new king and a new 
parliament. Of the new parhament Fitzherbert ia • 
member. We were so weary of our old king, that 
we are much pleased with his successor ; of whom we 
are so much inchned to hope great things, that most of 
us begin already to heUeve them. The young man is 
hitherto blameless; but it would be unreasonable 10 
expect much from the inimaturity of juvenile years, 
and the ignorance of princely education. He has been 
long in the hands of the Scots, and has already favoured 
them more than the English will contentedly endure. 
But, perhaps, he scarcely knows whom he has dis- 
tinguished, or whom he has disgusted. 

(l) Probably (he Hon. Thomas Arthur Southwell, 

Beccmd Viscount Southwell, who was bom in 171% and 
ceedod hli father in 17ea — C. 
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" The artists have instituted a yearlj Exhibition of 
pictures anil statues, in imitatioUj Eta 1 am told, of 
foreign academies. This year was the second Exhibi- 
tion. They please theraselvea much with the multi- 
tude of spcctatora, and imagine that the Enghsh school 
will rise in reputation. Reynolds is without a rival, 
and continue? to aild thousands to thousands, which he 
deserves, among other excellencies, by retaining his ' 
Madness for Baretti. This Exhibition has filled the 
heads of the artists and lovers of art. Surety hfe, if it 
be not long, is tedious, since we are forced (o call in 
the assistance of so many trifles lo rid us of our time, 
— of that lime which never can retum.|(l) 

" I know my Baretti wiD not be satisfied with a 

(1 ) Of Ihe beaulies of painting, notwlthslanding the many 
euIogiuTas an Lhat an which, alter the cutninenceniciit of his 
iiiendslup with Sir Joshua Reynolds, be inserted in bis writings, 
Johnsiin had not the least c. " —' ■■■ •"- ' ■^- 



n the follDiiing tact. One 






the club, I aune in with a small roll of print.. , 

afternoon, I had picked up: 1 think thej were landscapes of 
Ferelle, and laying It down with my hat, Johnson's curiosity 
prompted him lo take it up and unroU it ; he viewed the prints 
saveiaUy willi great atlenlion, and asked me what sort of plea- 
sure such things could afford mc ; 1 replied that, as represenl- 
adons of nature, containing an assemblage of such parlicularE 
aa render rural scenes delightful, they presented to my mind (ha 
objects themselves, and that my imagination realised the prospect 
b^ore me. He aaid, that was more than his would do, for that 
in his whole life he was never capable of discerning the leaM 
nstemblancu of any kind between a picture and the subject il 
was intended lo represeal. To the delights of music, he was. 
equally insenKible : neither voice nor instrument, nor the har- 
mony of concordant sounds, had power over his aHtctions, or 
eten to engage his attentiun. Of music in general, he has 
been heard to Eay, "it eicites in my mind no ideas, and hinders 
me irom conlcioplotine my own ; and of a line singer, or in- 
Htnunental performer, that *'he had the merit ofa Canary-bird." 
Kot that bis hearing was so defective as to account for this in- 
KDiibilitf, but he laboured under the miBfortune which he has 
I0t«d in tiie Life of Barretier, and is common to more persons 

c grateful lo the 
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letter in which 1 give him no account 
what accounl shall I give 
day of our separation, suffered, or done any tiling con- 
ciderable. The only change in my way of life is, that 
I ha*e frequented the theatre more than in former sea* 
sons, fiat I have gone thither only to escape from 
myself. We have had many new farces, and the co- 
medy called ' The Jealous Wife,' (') which, thoi^h not 
-written with much genius, was yet so well adapted to 
the stage, and eo well exhibited by the actors, that it 
was crowded for near twenty nights. I am digresaing 
from myself to the playhouse ; but a barren plan miut 
be filled with epiaodes. Of myself 1 have nothing to 
say, bnt that I have hitlierto lived without the con- 
currence of mj own judgment ; yet I continue to flatter 
myself, that, when you return, you will Sod toe 
mended. I do not wonder that, where the monastic 
life ifi permitted, every order finds votaries, and every 
monastery inhabitants. Men will Bobmit to any rtUfi, 
by which they may be exenipted from the tyranny of 
caprice and of chance. They are glad to supply by 
external authority their own want of constaacj and 
resolution, and court the government of others, when 
long experience has convinced them of their own in- 
ability to govern themselves. If I were to visit Italyi 
my curiosity would be more attracted by convents than 
by palaces ; though I am afraid that I should find ex- 
pectation in both places equally disappointed, and life 
in both places supported with impatience and quitted 
with reluctanct'. That it must be so soon quitted, is ■ 
powerful remedy against impatience ; but what shall 
free us from reluctance ? Those who have endeavoured 
to teach na to die well, have taught few to die wiUin^y: 

(1) [Colman-i comedy of the Jealous Wife < . __. 

January, 1T6I. The charsclers of Mnjor and Mn. Oakly w 

perTormcd by Garrtck and Mtl I'rildiaid, and Mn. Clin ••• 
Iha Iisd; Freelon.] 
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yet I cannot but hope that a good life might end at last 
in a contented death. 

" You see to what a train of thought I am drawn 
by the mention of myself. Let me now turn my atten- 
tion upon you, I hope you take care to keep an exact 
journal, and to register all occurrences and observ- 
ations ; for your friends here expect such a book of 
travels aa has not been often seen. You have given ub 
good Bpecimena in your letters from Lisbon. 1 wish 
yon had itaid longer in Spaiiij for no country is \em 
known to the rest of Europe ; liut the quickness of your 
discernment must make amends for the celerity of your 
motions. He that knows which way to direct hia 
view, sees much in a little time. 

" Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to 
write to you ; and I may, perhaps, in lime, get some- 
thing to write: at least, you will know by my letters, 
whatever else they may have or want, that I continue 
to be, your most aiFectionate friend, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

In 1762 he wrote for the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
rector of Bradley in Derbyshire, in a strain of very 
courtly elegance, a Dedication to the King* of that 
gentleman's work, entitled ■' A complete System of 
Astronomical Chronology, unfolding the Scrip- 
tures." He had eertiunly looked at this work before 
it was printed ; for tlie concluding paragraph is un- 
doubtedly of his composition, of which let my 
readers judge : — 

" Thus have I endeavoured to free religion and 
history from (he darkness of a disputed and uncertain 
chronology ; from (Lificulties which have hitherto ap- 
peared, inauperablcj and darkness which no luminary of 
learning has hitherto been able to dissipate. I have 
K 3 
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CHtftblishcd the truth of the Mosaical account, by evi. 
Hence which no transcripdon can corrupt, no negligence 
can lose, and no intercEt can pervert. I have shewn 
that the universe bears witness to the inspiration of iti 
historian, by the revolution of its orbs and tlie Buccea- 
sion of its aeasonaj that the stars in their courseg ^fi^ 
agaitist incredulity, that the norka of God give houily 
confirmation to the laia, the prophetf, and the gotptl, 
of which one day telieth another, and onB night eertifittk 
another ; and that the validity of the sacred writing! 
never can be denied, while the moon shall incieaae and 
wane, and the sun shall know his going down." 

He this year wrote also the Dedication f to tbe 
Earl of Middlesex of Mrs. Lennox's " Female 
Qnisote," and the Preface to the " Catalogue of 
the Artists' Exhibition ."f 

The following letter, which, on account of its 
intrinsic merit) it would have been unjust both to 
Juhnson and the public to have withheld, was d»- 
tained for me by the solicitation of my fiiead Mr. 
Seward: — 

, L«tt£h78. to dr. (NOW Sia GEORGE) 
STAUNTON.(i) 

" June I. 1763. 
" Dear Sm, — I make haate to answer your kind 
letter, in hope of hearing again from you before yon 

( 1 ) Georga Leoiuird Staunton was bom in Galwa;, in Ire- 
land, in 1737, and having adopted the profession of ni«U-'-~ 
nhich he studied in Prance, tie came to London in 1760^ v 
•■I wrote for the periodical publication! - ■ - 
— .quaintance willi Dr. Johnmn. In 
^ndles, where he practi^ied as a ' 
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leave us. I cannot but regiM that a man of your qiw- 
iificalJDDS shanld find it necessary to seek an establish- 
ment in Guatlaloupe, which if a peace should r 
to the French, 1 shall think it some alleviation of the J 
loss, that it must restore likewise Dr. Staunton t 
English. 

" It is a melancholy consideration, that so much of 1 
our time is necessarily to be spent upon the ( 
living, and that we can seldom obtain ease i 
respect but by resigning it in another ; yet I suppose 
we are by this dispensation not less happy in the whole, 
than if the apontaneons bounty of Nature poureil all 
that we want into our hands. A few, if they wi 
thus to thEmselves, would, perhaps, spend Iheii 
in laudable pursuits ; but the greater part -would prey 
npoD the quiet of each other, or, in the want of other "1 
objects, would prey upon ihemselves. 

"This, however, is our condition, which we must 'I 
improve and solace as we can : and though we cannot i 
choose always our place of residence, we may in every I 
place find rational amusements, and possess in every I 
place the comforts of piety and a pure consoien 

" In America there ia little to be observed, except 

returned to Englsnil in 1T70 ; but, in ITTa, again went to ( 

nado, where he was appointed aCicirnej-BenerBl, and made 

raliuble acquaintance of Lord Macartney, v.ho beoime go- 
remor of tliat island in 1774. By the capture of Granada by 
the Frencit, in 1T79, Lord Macartney lost hia government, and 
Staunton his property. He relumed to Enffland with, it is 
nippDsed, little of the wreclt of his fortune. He, however, had 
acquired Lord Macartney's friendship, and he accompanied hi» 
lordship to Madras in 17S1 ; and for his distinguished services 
during h>' officio) re.<Fidence there had a pennon of sao/, per 
■nnum settled on him, in 1784, by the East India Contpany, 
and was created a baronet. When Lord Macartney was selected 
ftir the celebrated .embansy lo China, Sir George was named to 
accompany him as secretary and minister plenipotentiary. Hi* 
Blendid account of that embosgy Is welt known. He died in 
boodoD, January 14. IBOl, and was buried in Wcstniinst^ 

K 4 
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natural cariosities. Tlie new world niuat have mjmj 
vegetableB and animals with which philoeophers are but 
httle aci|uainted. I hope you will fuiniBh yourself witi 
Kome bookE of natural history, and some glagsea anil 
other instnunenls of ohservaCion. Trust as little as you 
can to report; examine aD you can by your own senses. 
I do not doubt but you will be able to add much to 
knowledge, and, perhaps, to medicine. Wild nations 
trust to siraples ; and, perhaps, the Peruvian bark ii 
not the only specific which thoae extensive regions may 

" Wherever you are, and whatever be your fortune, 
be certain, dear Sir, that you carry with you my kind 
wishea ; and that whether you return hither, or atay in 
the other hemisphere, to hear that you are happy will 
give pleasure to. Sir, your most affectionate humbk 

" Sam. JaHNaoir." 

A lady having at this time solicited him to obtain 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's patronage to have 
her son sent to the University, — one of those solicit' 
ations which are too frequent, where people, anxious 
for a particular object, do not consider propriety, or 
the opportunity which the persons whom they solicit 
have to assist them, — he wrote to her the following 
answer; with a copy of which I am favoured by the 
Rev. Dr. Farmer (>), Master of Emanuel CoQ^c^ 
Cambridge. 

' (I) [Dr. Richard FarniErws.1 barn at Lelcc!itcr, in IT3S, and 
educated at Emanuel Coll^^, Cambridge, uT which he bwanv 
Master in 1775. In 1766 he published his celebrated " Eu^ 
on the Leiu-aing of Sbahspeare; " H«ork by which, as Dr. "" - 
ton emphalicolly c '" " ' ' ' " 



I tan emphalicoify cipresses it, " an end is put for ever lo «*• 
diipute concerning tbc Learning of ShakEpeare." He died 
S.,t.».i7in.] 
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Lister 79. TO MRS. 

"June 8. ITGS. 

' Madaji, — 1 hope you will believe that my delaj 
in inswering your letter could, proceed only from my 
unviUingneGS to destroy any hope that you had formed. 
Ho]£ is itself a species of happiness, and, perhaps, the 
chief happiness which this world affords: but. like all 
other pleasures immoderately enjoyed, the excesses of 
hope must be expiated by pain ; and expectations im- 
propeily indulged, must end in disappointment. If it 
be asked, what is the improper expectation which it is 
dangerous to indulge, experience will quickly answer, 
that it is such expectation as is dictated, not^hy reasao, 
but by desire ; expectation raised, not by the common 
occurrences of Hfe, but by the wants of the expectant ; 
an expectation that requires the common course of 
things to be changed, and the general rules of action to 
be broken. 

" When yon made your request to me, you should 
have considered. Madam, what you were asking. You 
ask me to solicit a great man, to whom I never spoke, 
for a young person whom I had never seen, upon a 
BupposilLon which I had no means of knowing to be 
true. There is no reason why, amongst all the great, I 
should choose to supplicate the Archbishop, nor why, 
among all the possible otfjects of his bounty, the Arch- 
bishop should choose your son. I know. Madam, how 
unwillingly conviction is admitted, when interest op- 
poses it; but surely. Madam, you must allow, that 
there is no reason why that should he ilone by me, 
which every other man may do with equal reason, and 
which, indeed, no man can do properly, without some 
very particular relation both to the Archbishop and to 
you. If I could help you in this exigence by any 
proper raeaUB, it would give tne pleasure ; but this pro- 
poul is so very remote &om usual methods, that I can. 
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not camply with it, but at the riak of such aiiBWer and 
suspicions as I believe you do not wish me to undergo. 
" I have seen your aon this morning ; he seem* i 
pretty youth, and will, perhaps, find some belter fnead 
than I can procure him ; but though he should at Ust 
miaa ihe uniteraity, he may still be wise, useful, uxl 
happy. I am. Madam, your most humble servan',, 

" Sam. Johkson." 

LirriRBO. TO MR. JOSEPH BARETTI, 



"London, July 20. 1761 
" Sm, — However justly you may accuse me 
want of punctuality in correspondence, I am not so fit 
lost in negligence as to omit the opportunity of writ' 
to you, which Mr. Beauclerk's passage through Milan 
affords me. 

" I fiupjKiBe you received the Idlers, and I intend 
that you shall soon receive Shakspeare, that you may 
explain his works to the ladies of Italy, and tell them 
the story of the editor, among the other strange narra- 
tives with which your long residence in this unknown 
region has auppUed you. 

" As you have now been long away, I suppose your 
curiosity may pant for aorae news of your old friends. 
Miss Williams and I live much as we did. Miss Cot- 
terel still continues to ding to Mrs. Torter ('), and 
Charlotte is now big of the fourth child. Mr. Rey- 
nolds gets six thousands a year, Levet h lately mar- 
ried, not without much suspicion that he has been 
wretchedly cheated in his match. (-) Mr- Chambers is 

(1) Sec anil. Vol. I. p.2ai. n. Miss Charlolle Colterui ap- 
pears to base mniried the Itev. John Lewis, who became Dob 
of Ossorj In 1735. — C. 

(a) [See on/s. Vol. I. p. a90. n. " Levet married, when t< 
vm near sixty, a wqmnn of the town, who had penusdeii him 
(DolH'ithiUnding their plac« of congress was a small coal-shed 
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gone this day, for the first titDe, tile circuit with the 
Judg:es. Mr. Richar<lt!on ('^ is de^l of au apoplexy, 
and his second daughter (^) has married a merchant. 

'■ My vanity, or my kindneBSj makes me flatter 
myself, that you would rather hear of me than of those 
whom Z have mentioned ; but of myself I have very 
httle which I care lo telL Last winter I went down to 
my native town, where I found the streets much nar- 
rower and shorter than 1 thought 1 had left them, 
inhabited by a new race of people, to whom I was very 
Utile known. My play-fellowa were grown old, and 
forced me to suspect that I was no longer young. My 
only remaining friend has changed his principles, and 
was become the tool of the predominant faction. My 
daughter-in-law, from whom I expected most, and 
whom I met with sincere benevolence, has lost the 
beauty and gaiety of youtli, without having gained 
much of the wisdom of age. I wandered about for five 
days, and took the first convenient opportunity of 
reluming to a place, where, if there is not much hap- 
piness, Uiere is, at least, such a divemity of good and 
evil, that slight veKatioos do not fix upon the heart. 



in Fetter Lane) that she nas nearly rclatod to a msn of Tortune, 
but was kept by him out af Urge possesiona. Johtisoti used to 
Of that, compared with the marvels of lliis transoction, the 
Arabian Nights aeamed tamiUar occurrences. Never was hero 
mora completely duped. He had not been married four months 
before a writ was taken out agamat him, for debts uontrat-tcd by 
his wife. He was secreted, and his friend then procured him 
a pralaction IVom a foreign minister, In a short time aAer- 
wijnts she ran away from Kim, and was tried for picking pockets 
at the Old Bailey. She pleaded her own cause, and was ac- 

r'lled) a saparation took place; and Johnnm th(« toalc 
vet hom^ where he continued till his death." — Steevkhs-I 

I. 1761, aged 72i — M^ 




married Edward Qrid^n, 




' I think in a few weeks to try another exCTitrionf 
though to what end ? Let me know, my Baretti, whit 
s been the result of your return to your own countrj: 
whetht^r time haa made any alteration for the better, 
and whether, when the first raptures of salutation wen 
over, you <lid not find your thoughts confessed Aw 
disappointment. 

" Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid, 
vhen they have no greater occasions than the joanKf 
of a wit to his own tovm : yet such pleasures and mch 
pains make up the general mass of life ; and as nothing 
h little to him that feels it with great sensibiliCy, a 
mind able to see common incidents in their real state, it 
disposed by very common incidents to very seriow 
contemplations. Let ua trust that a time will come, 
when the present moment shall be no longer irksome; 
when we shall not borrow all our happiness from hope, 
which at last is to end in disappointment 

" I beg that you will shew Mr, Beauclerk all the 
ciTilities which you have in your power ; for he hu 
always been kind to me. 

" I have lately seen Mr. Stratico, Professor of Padua, 
who has told ine of your quarrel with an Abbot of Hie 
Celestine order ; but had not the particulars very ready 
in his memory. When you write to Mr. MardU, let 
him know tliat I remember him with kindness. 

" May you, my Baretti, be very happy at Milan, or 
iome other place nearer to. Sir, your most affbclionale 
bumble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

The accession of George the Third to the throne 
of these kingdoms, opened a new and brighter 
prospect to men of literary merit, who had been ho- 
noured with no mark of royal favour in the preced- 
b^ reign. Hla preaent Majesty'a edacatioa in thii 
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country, as welt as hia taate aiii 
promjited him to be the patron of science iod tE 
arte ; and early this year Johnson having been re- 
presented to him as a very learned and good man, 
without any certain provision, his Majesty was 
pleaded to grant him a pension of three hundred 
pounds a year. The Earl of Bute, who was tliea 
Prime Minister, had the honour to announce this 
instance of his Sovereign's bounty. 
which, many and various stories, all equally i 
0U8, have been propagated ; maliciously represent- 
ing it as a political bribe to Johnson, to desert his 
avowed principles, and become the tool of a govern- 
ment which he held to be founded in usurpation. 
I have taken care to have it in my power to refute 
them from the most authentic information. Lord 
Bute told me, that Mr. Wedderbumc, now Lord 
Loughborough, was the person who first mentioned 
this subject to him. Lord Loughborough told 
me, that the pension was granted to Johnson solely 
as the reward of his literary merit, without any 
stipulation whatever, or even tacit understanding 
that he should write for administration. His Lord- 
ship added, that he was confident the political 
tracts which Johnson afterwards did write, as they 
were entirely consonant with his own opinions, 
would have been written by him, though no penaioD 
had been granted to him. (') 

(l)This«eem8 hardly cDiiflElentwithaoniegdmilled facts. On^ 
al least, of these pamphtcls, T/ic Fatriot, was ■■rolled for" b; 
his palitivsl ftiatif (we post, letter to Mr. Bosnell, Nov. 36. 
i774J ; and two of the othen. were (see poil, letter to Langton, 
March 20. mi, and March ai. 177S) submitted to the rension 
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mMPinmas Shcndan anil Mr. Murphy, who then 
Kved a'good deal both with him and Mr. Wed^^e^ 
bume, told mc, that they previously talked with 
Johnson upon this matter, and that it was perfectly 
understood by all parties that the pension was merely 
honorary. Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, that John- 
son called on him after his Majesty's intention bad 
l>een notified to him, and said he wished to consult 
his friends as to the propriety of his accepting this 
mark of the royal favour, after the deliaitions which 
he had given in his Dictionary of pension and pen- 
sioners. He Bald he should not have Sir Joshua's 
answer till next day, when he wonld call again, and 
desired he might think of it. Sir Joshua answered 
that he was dear to give his opinion then, that there 
could be no objection to his receiving from the King 
a reward for literary merit ; and that certainly the 
definitions in his Dictionary were not applicable to 
him. Johnson, it should seem, was satisfied, for he 
(lid not call again till he had accepted the pension, 
and had waited on Lord Bute to thank him. He 
then told Sir Joshua that Lord Bute said to him 
espressly, " It is not given you for any thinj; you are 
to do, but for what yon have done." (') His Lati- 
ship, he aaiA, behaved in the handsomest manna. 
He repeated the words twice, that he might be sun 
Johnson heard them, and thus set his mind perfectif 
at case. This nobleman, wlio has been so virulentlj 

( I ) This WW Eaid b j l^rd Bute, Bs Dr. Bume; wts jnfbtfiwd 
by Johnson himself, in unswei to D quciition Kfaich he pu^ pn- 
vioubIj (o his icceptancc of the inli^nded bounty: — "Pray, aijf 
lord, what am I raqiected W do for this peasion? " — M. .^^^^ 
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abused, Acted with great honour in this instance, 
and displayed a mind truly liberal. A minister of a 
more narrow and selliah disposition would have 
availed himself of such an opportunity to fix ati im- 
plied obligation on a man of Johnson's powerful 
talents to give him his support (') 

Mr. Murphy (^) and the late Mr, Sheridan seve- 
rally contended for the distinction of having been 
the first who mentioned to Mr. Wedderburne that 
Johnson ought to have a pension. When I spoke 
of this to Lord Loughborough, wishing to know if 

(I) Such faTOurs are neyar coafened under ezprtn condi- 
tions of future servility, — the phrases used on tnia occasiuD 
hile been employed in all similar cases, and thejr are hero in. 

duel on this oecasion, with his definitions of peiiBon and pen- 
mmer. — C. 

(a) TliiBia not correct, Mr. Miirphv did not "contest tirii 
dutjoction " with Mr. Sheridan. He claitned, we ivec, not the 
Int mg^cestion to Lord Loughboroueh, hut the Hrst notice^/ront 
bla lordship to Juhason. — C. — [Mr. Muqihy's words are : — . 
" Lord Loughborough, who, perhaps, was orimnally a mover in 
the business, had authority to mention fl. He was well ac- 
quiinted with Johnion ; but, having heard much of his inde- 
jMudent spirit, and of (he downfall of Osbame, the bookseller, he 
I did not know but his henevolenca nught be rewarded with a folio 
I «n his held. He desired the author of these memoirs to under- 
lake t^ task. This writer thought Che op[>ortunity of doing so 
much Kooi the most happy incident in his life. He went, with- 
lat deUy, to the chambers in the Inner Temple Lane, which, 
in fact, were the abode of wlBtcbedlle^^. By slow and studieif 
approaches the mcssa^ was disclosed. Johnson made a long 
pautei he asked if it was Meriauily intended? He fell into i 
profound meditation, and his own deflnilion of a 
occurred to him. He was told, 'that he, at least, did .._. __ 
titliln the definition.' He desired to meet neit day, and dn 
jt the Mitre ToTcrn, At that meeting he gave up all I; 
■cniplM. On the follnwingday Lord Loughborough conducti 
- - n to the E«rl of Bute."— iwoy, p. M.] 
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be recollected the prime mover hi the buaineaa, he 
said, " AH Ilia friends assisted ;" and when I told 
hira that Mr. Sheridan atrenuonsly asserted his claim 
to it, his Lordship said, " He rang the bell." And 
it is but just to add, that Mr. Sheridan told me, 
that when he communicated to Dr. Johnson that » 
pension was to be granted him, he replied in a fer- 
vour of gratitude, " The English language does irat 
afford me terms adequate to ray feelings on this 
occasion. I must have recourse to the French. 
I a.m pSn^tre with his Majesty's goodness." When 
I repeated this to Dr. Johnson, he did not contia^ 
diet it. 

His definitions of pension and pensioner, partif 
founded on tiie satirical verses of Pope ('), which he 
quotes, may be generally true ; and yet every body 
must allow, that there may be, and have been, in- 
stances of pensions given and received upon libenl 
and honourable terms. Thus, then, it is dear, that 
there was nothing inconsistent or humiliating is 
Johnson's accepting of a pension so uncoaditionalty 
and so honourably offered to him. 

But I shall not detain my readers longer by any 
words of my own, on a subject on which I am tap- 
pily enabled, by the favour of the Earl of Bute, to 
present them with what Johnson himself wrote ; his 
Lordship having been pleased to communicate to me 
a copy of the following letter to his late father, whicb 



-" ThB hero wmiain, and Uie nuirtyi ChoTls, 
O^kolghUd Blackmorc, kiA ant ptntioa^d' 






does great honour both to the writer, and t 
noble person to whom it is addressed ; — 

LiTiEaBl. TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL 
OF BUTE. 

"Ju]y 2a 1762. 

"My Lord, — When the bills (') were yesterday de- 
livered to me by Mr. Wedderburnej I was informed by 
him of the future favours which his Majesty has, by 
your Lordship's recommendation, been induced to in- 
tend for me. 

" Bounty always receives part of its value from the 
manner in which It is bestowed : your Lordship's kind- 
ness includes every circumstancf that can gratify deli- 
cacy, or enforce obligation. Vou have conferreil your 
favours on a man who has neither alliance nor interest, 
who has not merited them by services, nor courted them 
by officiousneas ; you have spared him the shame of 
lolicitation, and the anxiety of Euspense. 

" What has been thus elegantly given, wiU, I hope, 
not be reproachfully enjoyed ; I shall endeavour to give 
your Lordship the only recompence which generosity 
devres, — the gratification of finding that your benefits 
are not improperly bestowed. 1 am, my Lord, your 
Lordship's most obliged, moEt obedient, and most hum- 
ble servant, 

" Sau. Jobnson." (^1 



d pounds a year, to what 

, lary eierciseof hialaienu, 

laised bini to a stale of comparative affluence, and sSbrded liim 
the means of assjatiog many whose res] or pretended wants had 
fonneTly eiclted his compassion. He now practised a rule 
Whicb he often recommended to his friends, always to go abroad 
Kith aoine loose money to give to beggars, imitating therein, 
VOL. II. L 
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This year his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, paid a 
Tisit of some weeks to his native country Deron- 
Bhire, in which he was accompanied by JohnsoUi 
who was much pleased with this jaunt, and declared 
he had derived from it a great acceasion of new 
ideas. He was entertained at the seats of several 
noblemen and gendemen in the west of England (')i 
but the greatest part of this time was passed at 
Plymouth, where the magnificence of the navy, the 
ship-building and all its circumstances, alForded him 



thoiiifh certainly without iotendiiig it, thai good but weak mu, 
nid Mr. WhiRton, wham I have seen dislrihuling, in the Kree^ 
money to heggan on each hand of him, till his pocket im 
nearly eihausted. — Hawkins. He loved the poor as I nera 
yet saw any one the do, with an earnest deiiire to make then 
happy. What aignifles, says some one, giving halfpence 10 
common beggaiB? they only lay il out in gin or lohuxo. 
" And why (says Jirfinson) abould Ibey be denied suob iweM- 
eners of their eiistence ? il is surely very savage lo refjjse Iben 
every possible avenue to pleasure, reckoned too coarse (bronr 
own acceptance, Life is a pill which none of us can bear 10 
swallow without gilding; yet for the poor we delight in ntr^oiiij 
it Btill liarer, aniTBre not asliBtned to show even visible d^af 
Mue, if ever the bluer taste is taken from their moutba. In 

Eursuance of these principles he nursed whole neits of people in 
is house, where the lame, the blind, the sick, and the sorroirfli] 
found B sure retreat from all the evils whence his little in- 
come could secure them Fioizi. When visiting Lichfl^ 

towards the tatter part of his life, he was accustomed, on tit 
arrival, to deposit with Miss Porter as much cash ui would pa 
his expenses hack to London. He could not trust liiinself wilB 
bis own money, as he felt himself unable to resist the impor- 
tunity of the numerous claimants on hi* benevolence — 

( 1 ) At one of these seals Dr. Amval, physician id London. 
told me be happened to meet him. In order to stnuEe hiro tiu 
dinner should be ready, be was taken out to walk in the gnrdoL 
The master of the house, thinking it proper to introduce Kant- 
thing sdentiflc into (he conversation, addressed him thus: "Aie 
you alH>taniEt, Dr. Johnson?" — " No, Sir (answered Johnsoo], 
I am not a botanistj and, (alluding, no doul)^ to his twti- 
■Ighledness,) should 1 wish to become a botanist, 1 must finl 
Hun myself into a repcile." 
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• grand subject of contemplation. The Commiationet 
of the Dock-yard [Captain Francis Rogers] paid 
him the compliment of ordering the yacht to 
convey him and his friend to ibe Eddy.itone, 
which they accordingly sailed. Bat the weather 
was 90 tempestuous that they could not land. 

Reynolds and he were at this time the gae«ts of 
Dr. Mudge, the celebrated surgeon, and nov phy* 
ncian of that place, not more diatinguisfaed for 
quickness of parts and variety of knowledge, than 
loved and esteemed for liis amiable mannere('): 
aad here Johnson formed an acquaintance with Dr. 
Mudge's father (2), that very eminent divine, the 
Rev. Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter, who 
WHS idolised in the west, both for his cxcelknc« u 
a preacher and the uniform perfect propriety of hia 
private conduct. He preached a sernion purpoifely 
that Johnson might hear him ; and we shall see 
afterwards that Johnson honoured bis memory by 
drawing his character. (^) While Johnson was at 
Plymouth, be saw a great many of its inhabitants, 
and was not sparing of hb very entertaining 



1 



(1) [Dr. John Mudge died in ITBl. He w«* Uie fslher of 
Colonel WiJIiam Mud^e, duiEiaguiAhed by his trigutiom^riatl 
miTvej of England and Wales, carried on by order of ihe Ord- 



(a) Thomas Mudge, the celebraled watch-nulier in Fleet 
Stareet, who made connderable improvementi to time-keepen, 
and wrote several pampbleu on that mbjecl, wu anoiher noo at 
Mr. Zachariah Mudge. — Hall. [He died in 1794.] 

(S) [See post, IVIarch, 1781. "I have heard Sir Joahua do. 
dare, that Mr. Z. Mudge vas, in bb opinion, Ihe wueft man be 
ever mcl with, and thai he had intended to ha*e republiibed hi* 
Semion*, and wrilten a sketch of hi) life and character." — 
tfoMiieait. 

L 2 
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ation. It was here that he made that frank and 
truly origmal confesaion, that " ignorance, pure 
ignorance," was the cause of a wrong detinition in 

s Dictionary of the word pastern, to the no small 
surprise of the tady who put the question to him; 
who having the most profound reverence for his 
character, so as almost to suppose him endowed 
with infallibility, expected to hear an esplanation 
(of what, to be sure, seemed strange to a common 
reader,) drawn from some deep-learned source with 
which she was unacquainted. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was obliged for 
my information concerning this excursion, mentiou 
1 very characteristical anecdote of Johnson while 
at Plymouth. Having observed, that in consequeoce 
f the Dock-yard a new town had arisen about two 
miles off as a rival to the old ; and knowing from 
sagacity, and just observation of human naturci 
that it is certain, if a man hates at all, be wiil hate 
his next neighbour ; he concluded that this new ai 

ing town could not but excite the envy si 
jealousy of the old, in which conjecture he was very 
mtirraed ; he therefore set himself resolutely 
on the side of the old town, the established town, i 
which his lot was cast, considering it as a kind of 
duty to stand by it. He accordingly entered warmly 
into its interests, and upon every occasion talked of 
the Dodiers, as the inhabitants of the new town were 
called, as upstarts and aliens. Plymouth is very 
plentifully supplied with water by a river brought 
into it from a great distance, which is so abundant 

t it runa to waste in the town. The Doi; 
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Nev-towR, beii^ bXalh- deatitirteaf vd 

Plytnouth iliat ■ amaM povti^ of &r e 

bepermitted to go to tl 

coDsideration. JahBsn 

paasioDs of die place, was t 

half-laughing at hiissetf far k 

be had no concmt, i iilaiwirf. * Sa, bo ! 1 a^ 

m^iiiiii I llii rfii tl II. T ■■ I rijwiialh ■§■ Ragmul 

let them die of thinL Tkef Aal Mt kare k 

drop!" (I) 

Lord Macartney oUigis^j fimmnd ne witk s 
copy of the following letter, in he o 
from the original, which wu fonnd, ij tbe p 
Earl of Bute, among hU btiter's papen. 



^ Tempk Lane, Sot. S. 1762. 
^ " Mr Lord, — That geaaDDty, bj which 1 wu ic- 

cooimended to the favour of his Majesty, will not he 
oScnded al a MhcilatioD neceasry to make that Etvoor 
permanent and e&cCual. 

— (!) A friend of mine once heard fahn, dariDg Ibb not, e*- 

m dum wjth the utmost rebemence, " 1 HAT! A Docker.^—* 

Blaeewat. Thti feud happily sutnided, but the Dockett con- 

■' Unued to our own days diaati.cfled with being considered an a 

.' tnere appendage to Fitftnauih .- and they foliciml and oblsined, 

in 1823, the king'i! royal licence that the (own of PtymoMh-dock 
I' ibould be hereafter called Daxinport — a name singularly ill- 
Chosen on the pan of the flocfccTi — for it happens, ludicrously 

Enough, that the pari o( Plymuuth is wholly within (he county 
P of DeiOQ ) while Hamoaie, the port of Dock, is equally in 
f I>e*on and Cumvtolt. So that the Dodters have assumed a name 

hrliich could properly belong only lo the antagoniBl town ; and, 
» to crown the blunder, the leuanUe name w»» gwen ju« when 
, the increase of buildings bad completed the union of Ihc two 

to WOB. — CaoK t£. 

L S 
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" The penEion appointed to be paid me at Michwi. 
toas 1 have not received, and know not where or fwoi 
whom I am to ask it. 1 beg, therefore, that your Loni. 
ship will be pleaeed to supply Mr. Wedderburne with 
such directions as may be necessary, which, I beBere, 
his friendahip will make him think it no trouble » 
convey to me. 

" To interrupt your Lordship, at a time like this, 
with such [letty difficulties, is improper and unseBMn- 
able ; but your knowledge of the world has long sinw 
taught you, that every man's affairs, however little, an 
important to himself. Every man hopes that he shiil 
escape neglect ; and, with reason, may every man, whwe 
vices do not preclade his claim, expect favour from 
that beneficence which has been extended to, my Lord. 
your Lordship's most obliged, and most humble servaal, 
" Sam. Johnson-" 

LiTTHsSa. TO MR. JOSEPH BARETTI, 
At Milan. 

"London, Dte, 21. 178!, 
" Sm, — Vou are not to suppose, with all your eon- 
viction of my idleness, that 1 have patised all this tinK 
without writing to my Baretti. I gave a letter to Mr- 
Beauclerk, who in my opinion, and in hia own, i»» 
hastening to Naples for the recovery of his health ; bo' 
he has stopped at Paris, and 1 know not when he niU 
proceed. Langton is with him. 

" I will not trouble you with speculations about pe«e 
id war. The good or ill success of battles and em- 
issies extends itself to a very Email part of domestic 
fe : we all have good and evil, which we feel mote 
;nsibly than our petty part of public miscarriage of 
prosperity. I am sorry for your disappointment, wii 
which you seem more touched than I fihould exp«t i 
man of your rcGolution and experience to have he«ii 
did I not know that general tniths are seldom applied 
J particular occasions j and that the fallacy ol our self- 
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lore extends ilself as nidc as our interest or afTectionH. 
Erery man believes that mistreBseB are unfaithful, and 
pttrons capricious ; but he excepts his own mistress, 
■nd his own patron. We have all learned that great. 
new is negUgent and contemptuous, and that in courts 
life is often languished away in ungratified expectation ; 
bat he that approaches greatness, or glitters in a court, 
imagines that destiny has at last exempted him from 
the comnion lot. 

" Do not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands 
hsTB suffered, and thousands have surmounted ; bat 
Inm your thoughts with vigour to some other plan of 
hie, and keep always in your mind, that, witli due sub- 
missioa to Providence, a man. of genius has been seldom 
mined but by himself. Your patron's weakness or in- 
wnaibility will finally do you little hurt, if he is not 
assisted by your own passions. Of your love I know 
not the propriety, nor can estimate the power; but in 
love, as in every other passion of which hope is the 
essence, we ought always to remember the uncertainty 
of events. There is, indeed, nothing that so much 
teduces reason from vigilance, as the thought of passing 
life with an amialile woman ; and if all would happen 
dutt a lover fancies, 1 know not what other terrestrial 
happiness would deserve pursuit. But love and mar- 
riage are lUfFerent states. Those who ore to suffer the 
evib together, and to suffer often I'or the sake of one 
another, soon lose that tenderness of look, and that 
benevolence of mind, which arose from the participa- 
tion of unmingled pleasure and successive amusement. 

not sure she will always be virtuous : and man cannot 
retain through life that respect and assiduity by which 
he pleases for a day or for a raoncli. I do not, how. 
ever, pretend to have discovered that hfe has aay thing 
more to be desired than a prudent and virtuous mar- 
riage; therefore know not what counsel to give you. 
L 4 
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" If you can quit your imagination of love and greaU 
neea, and leave your hojiea of preferment and bridal 
rspturea \o try once more the fortune of literature and 
industryj tbe way through France is now open. We 
flatter ourselves thai we shall cultivate, with great dili- 
gence, the arls of peace ; and every man will be welcome 
among ua who can leach ue any tiling we do not know. 
For your part, you will find all your old friends willing 
to receive you. 

" Reynolds still continues to increase in reputatioD 
and in riches. Miss Williams, who very much loves 
you, goes on in the old way. Miss Cotlerel is still 
with Mrs. Porter. Miss Charlotte is married to Detn 
Lewis, and has three children. Mr. Levet has manied 
a street- walker. But the gaMtte of ray narration rouK 
now arrive to tell you, that Bathurst went phyaidan to 
the artny, and died at the Havannah. 

"1 know not whether I have not sent you word thai 
Huggins(') and Richardson are both dead. When wc 
see our enemies and friends gliding away before lu, Itt 



I,-, po . Arioslo. Hi! eimu'ty 1^ 

Boretti aniTjohnioD will be eipluned by the following eilfHl 
Srom s MS. letti-r of Dr. Warton lo hK, bralhcr, dated WiBI- 
lule, April 28. 17SS; — 



ETOt dinmllTjthB nUch «n Rot from 1 pawnbroVcT'i, U 



ti had been employed by Hiiggiiu to i 

The oereon whom Huggins accusei 

, wa.1 Ihe Rev. Temple Henry Croker, tbe 
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IB not forget that we are snbjeet to the general law of 
nortality, and shall soon be where our doom will be 
feted for ever. I pray God to bless jou, and am. Sir, 
ymr most a^ctioDate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson. 
" Write BOon." 

, iwTEB84. TO MRS, LUCY POaTER, . 

' "April 12. 1763. ' 

" My Dear, — The newspaper has informed me of 
the deatl of Captain Porter. I know not what to say 
lo you, ojndolent or consolatory, beyond the common 
consideraCons which I suppose you have proposed to 
others, ano know how to apply to yourself. In all 
aflUctionE tl« first reUef is to be asked of God. 

" I wish to be informed in what condition your 
brother's death has left your fortune ; if he has be- 
queathed you competence or plenty, I shall sincerely 
rgoice ; if you are in any distress or difficulty, I wiQ 
endeavour to make what 1 have, or what I can get, 
sufficient for us both. I am. Madam, yours affection- 
ately, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

Id 1763 he furnished to " The Poetical Calendar," 
published by Fawkes and Woty, a character of Col- 
liiiH*, which he afterwards ingrafted into bis entire 
Life of that admirable poet, in the collection of Lives 
wtiich he wrote for the body of English poetry, 
formed and published by the booksellers of London. 
His account of the melancholy depression with 
which Collins was severely afflicted, and which 
brought him to his grave, is, I think, one of the most 
tender and iuti^resting passages in the whole series 
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of his writings. He also favoured Mr. Hoole with 
the Dedication of his translation of Tasso to the 
Queen*, which 13 so happily conceived and elegantly 
espreaaed, that I cannot but point it out to the 
peculiar notice of my readers. 

TO THE QUEEN. 
" Madau, — To approach the high and illiutrioni 
has been in all ages the privilege of poets; and diough 
translators cannot justly claim thesunebonour, jet they 
naturally follow their authors as attendants; and 1 hope 
that in return for having enabled Tasso to diffuse hlE 
fame through the British dominions, I may be intro- 
duced by him to the presence of your Majesty. 

" Tasso has a peculiar claim to your Majesty's favour, 
as follower and panegyrist of the houee of Elste, whidi 
has one common ancestor with the house of Hanover; 
and in reviewing his hfe, it is not easy to forbear a 
wish that he had lived in a happier lirae, when be 
might among the descendants of that illustrioiis family 
have found a more hberal and potent patronage. 

" 1 cannot but observe. Madam, how unequally re- 
ward is proportioned to merit, when 1 reflect that the 
happiness which was withheld from Tasso is reserved 
for me ; and that the poem which once hardly procured 
to its author the countenance of the princes of Ferrara, 
has attracted to its translator the favourable notice of a 
British queen. 
^M " Had this been the fate of Tasso, he would have 

^B been able to have celebrated the condescenaion of your 
^H Majesty in nobler language, hut could not have felt it 
^^1 with more ardent gratitude than. Madam, your M^iea 
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Sosuell becr>rae» acquainted with Johnten. — Derrick. — 
Mt. Thomas Sheridan. — Mrg. Sheridan, — Mr. Tho- 
mag Davieg. — Mrt. Davie«. — Firtt lataX'ieiB. — 
Sis Dress. — Johnson'n Chambers in Temple Lane. 
— Dr. Blair. — Dr. Jatnes Fordyce. — Ossian. — 
Chriitopher Smart. — Thomas Johnson, the Equeg- 

trian. — CH/lon's Eating House The Mitre. — 

CoHes Cibber's Odes. — Gray. — Belief in the Appear' 
aaee of departed Spirits. — ChurchilL — Code-Lam 
Ghost. — Goldsmith. — Maikt's "Elvira." — Seoteh 
Landlord*. — Plan of Study. 

This is to me a memorable year ; for in it I had 
the bappiness to obtain the aequaintance of that ex- 
traordinary man whose memoirs I am now writing ; 
as acquaintance which I shall ever esteem as one of 
the most fortunate circumstances in my life. Though 
then but two and twenty, I had for several years read 
his works with delight and instruction, and had the 
highest reverence for their author, which had grown 
up in my fancy into a kind of mysterious veneration, 
by figuring to myself a state of solemn elevated ab- 
straction, in which I supposed him to live in the im- 
mense metropolis of London. Mr. Gentleman ('), a 

(l) Francis Gentleman was bom in 17S8, and educsled in 
Dublin. Hia father was an officer in the army, and he, at the 
age of fifteen, ohlained a commission in the same regiment; 






f 

^H native of Ireland, who parsed some years in Scotland 
^H as a player, aud a^ an instructor in the English tiiii' 
^* g)iage, a man whose talents and worth were depress- 
ed by misfortunes, had given me a representation of 
the figure aud manner of Dictionary Johnson I as 
he was then generally called (') ; and during my firet 

• visit to London, which was for three months in 1760, 
Mr. Derrick the poet (2), who was Gentleman's 
friend and countryman, flattered me with hopes that 
he would introduce me to Johnson, — an honour of 
which I was very amhitious. But he never found an 
opportunity ; which made me doubt that he had 
promised to do what was not in his power; till 
Johnson some years afterwards told rae, " Derrick, 
Sir, might very well have introduced you. I had a 

I kindness for Derrick, and am sorry he is dead." 
In the summer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheridan (') 
was at Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upon the 



«n the reduction, at the peace of 174S, he lost this profCHuoo, 
and adapted that of the stage, hoth as an author and an actor ; 
In neither of which did he attain any eminenee. He died in 
December, IT84 ; having, in the later course of his life, expe- 
rienced " all the hardships of a wanderina actor, and all ttie 
I disappointments of a friendless author," — C. 

(1 ) A<i great men of antiquity, such as Scipio jijricania, had 
an epithet added to their names, in consequence of some cele- 
brated action, so mv illustrioua friend was often called Die- 

and labour, his "Dictionary of the English LanguBKe j" the merit 
of which I conteniplale with more and more admiration. — B. 
— Boswell himsBlf was at one time aniioua to be called Coniat 

tBoswcil. See poU, September, 1769. — C. 
(S) [Seeanl^, Vol. I. p.l3S.] 
(y [Thomas Sheridan, son of the friend of Swift, and father 
of Hichard Brinsley Sheridan, ?>as bom at Q^ilco, in h 



h 17S1, and died In 17S8.] 
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English Language and Public Speaking to large and 
respectable audiences. I wa^ ol^n in his compaoy, 
and heard him frequently expatiate upon Johnson's 
extraordinary knowledge, talents, and virtues, repeat 
his pointed sayings, describe his particularities, and 
boast of his being his guest sometimes till two or 
three in the morning. At his house I hoped to have 
many opportunities of seeing the sage, as Mr. Sheri- 
dan obligingly assured me I should not be disap- 
pointed. 

When I retnmed to London in the end of 1762, 
to my surprise and regret I found an irreconcileable 
difference had taken place between Johnson and She- 
ridan. A pension of two hundred pounds a year had 
been given to Sheridan. Johnson, who, as has been 
already mentioned, thought slightingly of Sheridan's 
art, upon hearing that he was also pensioned, exclaim- 
ed, " What I have they given Aim a pension ? Then 
it is time for me to give up mine." Whether this 
proceeded from a momentary indignation, as if it 
were an affront to his exalted merit that a player 
should be rewarded in the same manner with him, or 
was the sudden effect of a fit of peevishness, it was 
unluckily said, and, indeed, cannot be justified. 
Mr. Sheridan's pension was granted to him, not as a 
player, but as a sufferer in the cause of government, 
when he was manager of the Theatre Royal in Ire- 
land, when parties ran high inl753.(i) And it must 

(1) Boswe!!, in his tenderness to the amour pnpn of Dr. 
John«)n, cannot bear to admit that Sheridan's Uteraiy charaeler 
had any thine lo do with the pension, and no doubt he endea. 
voiircd to soften Johnson's resentment by giving, as he docs in 
the above passage, this favour a poBtiau colo 
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also be allowed that he was a man of literature, and 
conaiderably iniprovetl the arts of reading and 
speaking with UistinctneHS and propriety. 

Besides, Johnson should have recollected that Mr. 
Sheridan taught pronunciation to Mr. Alexander 
Wedderbunie, whose sister was married to Sir Harrj 
Erskine, an intimate friend of Lord Bute, who was 
the favourite of the king ; and surely the most out. 
ragcous Whig will not maintain, that, whatever 
ought to be the principle in the disposal of offkei, » 
pension ought never to be granted from any bias of 
court connection. Mr. Macklin, indeed, shared 
with Mr. Sheridan the honour of instructing lii. 
Wedderbnme (') ; and though it was too late ia life 



him as a sufiferer by a plajhoiise riot. Il was probablj eranled 
(ef hiitc ill/e tacryma) on the same motive as Johosmra owd, 
naomlf, the desire of the King and Lard Bute to distinguish thi 
commencement of the new reign by the patronage of literature. 
Indeed, this is rendered almost certain by various passage?! of tbc 
■— — if Mrs. Sheridan CO Mr, Whyle; e.g. "London, No».aB. 
Mr, Sheridan is now, as I mentioned lo you formeilj, 
in the English Dictionary, which he la encouraged lo 
with the more alacrity as his Majesty bos Toucbs^d hmi 
^~ " lyal favour. 1 suppose you have heard that Iw 
. nensioti of SOOiL a year, merely as an «IIMU- 
this without solicitation, vfakh 



1762.- 
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- Croeeb. [Perhaps Johnson may have been a little m. 
noycd at the notion of Sheridan's Dationary being encounged 
in the same way in which his own had been rewarded.] 

(1) This is an odd coincidence. A SrofcAman who wishes lo 
learn a pure £ngfisft pronunciation, employs one preceptor who 

"■ *- ^)c an Irithmaa, and afterwards anathfr, likewise in 

and this Irish-taught Scot becomes — and mainly bj 
. -one of the chief omamente of (he English s«uM, 
and the un subject in the British empire. — C. 
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for a Caledonian to acquire the geouine English 
cadence, yet so successful were Mr. Wedderburne's 
instructors, and his own unabating endeavours, that 
he got rid of the coarse part of hia Scotch accent, 
retaining only as much of the " native wood-note 
wild," as to mark \ns country ; which, it' any 
Scotchman should affect to forget, I should heartily 
despise him. Notuithstanding the difEicultiea which 
are to be encountered by those who have not had 
the advantage of an English education, he by degrees 
formed a mode of speaking, to which Englishmen do 
not deny the praise of elegance. Hence his dis- 
tinguished oratory, which he exerted in hia own 
country as an advocate iu the Court of Session, and 
a ruling elder of the Kirk, has had its fame and 
ample reward, iu much higher spheres. When I look 
back un this noble person at Edinbui^h, in situations 
m unworthy of his brilliant powers, and behold Lohd 
LouGHBOROURM at London, the change seeme 
almost like one of the metamorphoses in Ovid ; and 
aa his two preceptors, by refining hia utterance, gave 
currency to hia talents, we may say in the words of 
that poet, " Nam vos Tnvtastis." 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable in- 1 
stance of successful parts and assiduity : because it ' 
affords animating encouragement to other gentlemen 
of North Britain to try their fortunes in the aouth- 
ern part of the island, where they may hope to 
gratify their utmost ambition ; and now that we are 
one people by the Union, it would surely be illiberal 
to maintain, that they have not an equal title with 
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the natives of any other part of his Majesty's dami- 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked bia 
repeated his sarcasm to Mr. Sheridan, without telling 
him what followed, which was, that after a pause he 
added, " However, I am glad that Mr. Sheridan has 
a pension, for he is a very good man." Sheridan 
could never forgive this hasty contemptuous esprea- 
sion. It rankled in his mind ; and though 1 informed 
him of all that Johuson said, and that he would be 
very glad to meet him amicably, he positively de- 
clined repeated offers which I made, and once went 
off 'abruptly from a house where he and I were 
engaged to dine, because he was told that Dr. John- 
son was to be there. I have no sympathetic feeling 
with such persevering resentment. It ia painful 
when there is a breacli between those who have 
lived together socially and cordially ; and I wonder 
that there is not, in all such cases, a mutual wish 
that it should be healed. I could perceive that Mr. 
Sheridan, was by no means satisfied with Johnson'i 
acknowledging him to be a good man. That could 
not soothe his injured vanity. I could not bnt 
smile, at the same time that I was offended, to 
observe Siieridan, in the Life of Swift, which be 
afterwards published, attempting in the writhings of 
his resentment to depreciate Johnson, by charac- 
terising him as '^ A writer of gigantic fame, in these 
days of little men;" that very Johnson whom he 
once so highly admired and venerated. (') 
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This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of 
one of his most agreeable resources for amusement 
in bis lonely ereuiugs; for Sheridan's well-informed, 
animated, and bustling mind never suffered convers- 
ation to sti^nate ; and Mrs. Sheridan was a moat 
agreeable companion to an intellectual man. (') 
She was sensible, ingenious, unassuming, yet c 
miinicative. I recollect, with satisfaction, many 
pleasing hours which 1 passed with her under the 
hospitable roof of her husband, who was to n 
very fcind friend. Her novel, entitled " Memoirs 
of Miss Sydney Biddulph," contains an excellent 
moral, while it inculcates a future state of retribu- 
tion (^) ; and what it teaches is impressed upon tha , 



Poets." Sheriden, in his "Life of Swifi," advocited the l' 
of ibe dean, for nhom he had a natural imd hereditary vene- 
ration I and though he observed on Johnson's critJciBinE aod 
fcntiures with ^ severity sharpered proliably by his personal 
(belings, he treated him on nil other points with moderation and 
respect. — C. 

(I) [See ami p. 124.] 



lilwrdedH'iiklndDf dr«iutii:%iplelTto miintaln that v 

«l «|iJy. T»if« nnduet in our modmi iideIi In, howver. In 
ntranidT Iniudickau ; for it libouH m >alii u IsculuU ■ 
awan, which evary oaf knmi to lie Mk in bd, vti. ifi 
nal lift la alwayi productive of h^mioait ; and nre of m 
Conxreve concludct thetrjigedyof ^ The Mourning Brtdc* all 
iaffiialbta couplet: — 

onlr W to cniwtaln > more Indlgnuil hitr«t of rtce, thin If 
liui dMn«, lio( we are inrvitiGlr Induced to cherlih the i 
tkM « *V et nilDm retiibution will urtve, whin lie iliiiU 
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mind by a eeries of as deep distress as geiii affect 
humanity, iu tlie amiable and pious beroiac who 
goes to lier grave unrelieved, but resigned, and full 
of hope of " heaven's mercy." Johnson paid her thi» 
high compliment upon it : "I know not, Maikm, 
that you have a right, upon moral prmciples, to make 
your readers suffer so much." 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept a 
bookseller's shop in Russell Street, Covent Go- 
den('), told me that Johnson was very much hit 
friend, and came frequently to his house, where he 
more than once invited me to meet him ; bnt bj 
some unlucky accident or other he was prevented 
from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good under- 
standing and talents, with the advantage of a liberal 
education. Though somewhat pompous, he was an 
entertaining companion ; and liis literary perfonn- 



phlcal, ^tDricj, and Lilerory, London, 1701, Svt, vol tLpTS?. 

This is well roasoned and nell expressed. I wish, indeed, ttal 
the ingenious author had not Ihougni it necessary to inDodace 
any instance uf "a, miin eminently virtuous;" aa he would Ibcn 
have avoided mentioning such a ruffian as Brulus undo- Ibtl 
description. Mr. Belshuin discovers in hii " Essays " so muct 
leading and thinking, and good eumpositiun, that I regret tk 
not having been fortunale enough (o be educated a. mcml — -* 
our excellent national ei.-t3hlishuieD(. Had he not been n 
in nonconformity, he probably would not have been ti 
with thcue heresies (as 1 sincerely and on no slight investintMM 
tWnk ihero) both in religion aud poliliiB, whicKjvhile I m ' 
I amsure, W-' " " ' 
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ances bave oo ^inconsiderable share of merit, 
was a friendly and very hospitable man. Both he 
and his wife (who has been celebrated (') for her- 
beauty), though upon the stage for many years, 
maintajned an uniform decency of character; e 
Johnson esteemed them, and lived in as easy an 
intimacy with them as with any family which he 
used to visit. Mr. Davies recollected several of 
Johnson's remarkable sayings, and was one of the 
best of the many imitators of his voice and man 
while relating them. He increased my impatience 
more and more to see the extraordinary man whose 
works I highly valued, and whose conversation was 
reported to be so peculiarly excellenL 

At last, on Monday, the 16th of May, when I wa» 
sitting in Mr. Davies's back-parlour, after having ' 
drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unes- 
le into the shop (*) ; and Mr. Davies 



le Badiin de~ > 



than deli 
ree, it is said, {po^l, Ajiril 7. 1778,) poor Dariea 
Life and Geniuj 



Thii sarcann d 
&(Hn the fUge. 

fS) Mr. Murphy, in hin '■ EsaaJ on tbe Life ai 
Dr. JohnBon," [tirat published iu 1793,] has given a 
this meeting cunsiderahly dJffferent from mint, I em persuaded 
mlhout aiiy contciQusness of error. His n . .. . 

of near thirty years, has undoubtedly dec 
mppoHCB himself to have been present at a scene, which he has 
probably heard inuccurately described by otherK. In mj note 
(■lot an ihe verg ila/f, in which I am conlldent 1 marked every 
d that passed, no mention ia made of Ibis genll&- 

u 2 
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having perceived him through the glaaa-door in the 
room in which we were sitting, advancing to want m, 
— he anuounced hia awful approatih to me, some- 
what in the manner of an actor in the part of Hora- 
tio, when he addresses Hamlet on the appoarancf! of 
his father's ghost, " Look, mj lord, it comes." I 
found that 1 had a very perfect idea of Johnsoii'a 
figure, from the portrait of him painted by Sit 
Joshua Reynolds soon after be bad published hia 
Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in hb esay 
chair in deep meditation ; which was the fint 
picture his friend did for him, which Sir Joshua 
very kindly presented to me, and from which an 
engraving has been made for this work. Mr. Daviea 
mentioned my name, and respectfully introduced 
me to him. I was much agitated ; and rccolIectiii| 
his prejudice against the Scotch, of which I hai 
heard much, I said to Davies, " Don't tell where 1 
come from." — " From Scotland," cried Davi«, 
roguishly. " Mr. Johnson," said I, " I do indeed 
come from Scotland, but I cannot help it" I an 
willing to flatter myself that I meant this as ligbl 
pleasantry to soothe and conciliate him , and not U 
an humiliating abasement at the expense of mj 
country. But however that might be, this speerfi 
was somewhat unlucky ; for with that quickness df 
wit for which he was so remarkable, he seized Hit 



ind I nm sure, Ihat 1 s: 
luwn <n the literary wor 

^ccs, made a strong tir- 



With pecultsr attention. 
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expression " come from Scotland," which I used in 
the sense of being of that countrj- ; and, as if I had 
smd that I had come away from it, or left it, retorted, 
" That, Sir, I find, ia what a very great many of 
your conntrymen cannot help." This stroke stunned 
me a good deal; and when we had sat down, I felt 
myself not a little embarrassed, and apprehensive of 
what might come next. He then addressed himself 
lo Davies : '' What do you think of Garrick ? He 
has n^fused me an order for tlie play for Miss 
Williams, because he knows the house will be full, 
and that an order would be worth three shillings." 
Eager to take any opening to get into conversation 
with him, I ventured to say, " Sir, I cannot think 
Mr. Garrick would gnwige such a trifle to you." 
" Sir," said he, with a stem look, " I have known 
David Ganick longer than you have done : and I 
know no right you have to talk to me on the sub- 
ject." Perhaps I deserved this check; for it was 
rather presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to 
express any doubt of the justice of his animad- 
veraioD upon his old acquaintance and pupil. (') I 
now felt myself ranch mortified, and began to think 
that the hope which I had long indulged of obtain- 

(Ij Thai ihis WM ■ momenWiy sally against Garrick tbera 
cui be no doubt ; for at Johnson's desire he had, some years 
biifbr^ giTen a beneHl-night at his theatre to this very person, 
by which she had got two hundred poundfi. Johnson, iodeed, 
" ■' ■ ' ' ' ' ■ pany, iirnised 
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—These Mfliej are of ioo fr 
to ■llow us to reteisB Boswell's apologelical 
W vminentary. — C. 
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his acquaintance was blasted. And, in tnitht 
had not my ardour been uncommonly strung, and 
my resolution uncommonly pereevering-, so rough a 
reception might have deterred me for ever from 
making any further attempts. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I remained upon the field not wholly dJBCom- 
flted ; and was soon rewarded by hearing some o( 
his conversation, of which I preserved the following 
short minute, without marking the questions u)d 
observations by which it was produced. 

" People," he remarked, " may be taken in onc^ 
who imagine that an author is greater in private 
life than other men. Uncommon parts require iffl- 
common opportunities for their exertion. 

" In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of 
real consequence. Great strength or great wisdom 
is of much value to an individual. But in more 
polished times there are people to do every thing 
for money; and then there are a number of other 
superiorities, auch as those of birth and fortune, wid 
rank, that dissipate men's attention, and leave nu 
extraordinary share of respect for personal and intd- 
' lectual superiority. This is wisely ordered by Provi- 
dence, to preserve some equality among mankiML" 

" Sir, this book (' The Elements of Criticismf'),' 
which he had taken up) is a pretty essay, and ib- 
serves to be held in some estimation, though much 
of it is chimerical." 

Speaking of one (-) who with more than ordinary 

(1) By Henrr Home, Lord KsmeB; pablished in 17G3. — C. 
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boldneaa attacked public measures and the royal 
family, he said, " I think he is safe from the law, 
but he is an abusive scoundrel ; and instead of ap- 
plying to my Lord Chief Justice to punish him, I 
would send half a dozen footmen and have him well 
ducked." 

" The notion of Uberty amuses the people of Eng- 
land, and helps to keep off the ttedium viim. When 
a butcher tells you that Ais heart bleeds for hie 
country, he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling." 

" Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his ora- 
tory. Ridicule has gone down before him, and, I 
doubt, Derrick is his enemy, (i) 

" Derrick may do very well, as long as he can 
outrun his character ; but the moment his character 
gets up with him, it is all over." 

It is, however, but just to record, that some years 
afterwards, when I reminded him of this sarcasm, he 
said, " Well, but Derrick has now got a character 
tJ>at he need not run away from." 

1 was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour 
of his conversation, and regretted that I was drawn 
away tram it by an engagement at another place. I 
had, for a part of the evening, been left alone with 
him, and had ventured to make an observation now 
and then, which he received very civilly ; so that I 
was satisfied that though there was a n 
manner, there was no ill-nature in bis dispositio 
Davies followed me to the door, and when I con*. | 

(1) Mr. Sheridan was then readina lectures upon Oratory 
Bath, where Derrick wasMartcr of the Ceremonies; or, bs tl 
pbnue ix, KlNO. 

M 4 
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ploined to him a little of tht hard blows vhicli the ft 

great man hud given me, he kiitdly took upon bim 1i 
Ml (>(iiieuiIr me bv BavinB'. " Don't be un(>asv. I ran 



I 



to console me by saying, " Don't be uneasy. I can 
see he likes you very well." 

A few days afterwards I called on Davieg, and 
asked him if he thought I might take the liberty q( 
waiting on Mr. Johnson at his chambers in the 
Temple. He eaid I certainly might, and that Mr. 
Johnson would take it aa a compliment So npoii 
Tuesday the 24th of May, after having been en- 
livened by tlie witty sallies of Messieurs Thornton ('), 
Wilkes, Churchill, and Lloyd, with whom 1 had 
passed the momlDg, 1 boldly repaired to JohnwuL 
His chambers were on the first floor of No. 1., Inner 
Temple Lane, and I entered them with an impressioB 
given me by the Bev. Dr. Blair of Edinbui^ 
who bad been introduced to me not long before, and 
described his having " found the Giant in bis den;" 
an expression which, when I came to be pretty wdl 
acquiunted with Johnson, I repeated to him, and be 
was diverted at this picturesque account of himself. 
Dr. Blair (^) had been presented to him by Dr. 
James Fordyee. (") At this time the controveTHy 
concerning the pieces published by Mr. Jajues Mao 
phersoD, as translations of Ossiau, was at its height. 



(2) [Dr. Hugh Blair, the celebratGd professor and miniita 
of Edinburgh; bom in 1718, liiediniSOO. The Doctor's "Dis- 
sertation oD (teian " appeuvd in 1T62.] 

, (3) Dr. JanieB Fordyee, the eloquent dissenting minister, nu. 

i Otor of " Sermons to Young Women," &c, was bom B( Abu- 

' -"--in In lTa% and di«d M Bath in 1T9S.] 
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Johnson bad all along denied their authenticity; 
a«<], what was still more provoking to their ad- 
mirers, maintained that they had no merit. The 
subject having been introduced by Dr. Fordyce, 
Dr. Blair, relying on the internal evidence of their 
antiquity, asked Dr. Johnson whether he thought 
any man of a modem age could have written aueh 
poems ? Johnson replied, " Yes, Sir, many men, 
many women, and many children." Johnson, at 
tliis time, did not know that Dr. Blair had just pub- 
lished a DiHsertation, not only defending their au- 
thenticity, but seriously ranking them with the poems 
of Homer and Virgil ; and when he was afterwards 
informed of this circumstancp, he expressed some 
displeasure at Dr. Fordyce's having suggested the 
topic, and said, " I am not sorry that they got thus 
much for their pains. Sir, it was like leading one 
to talk of a book, when Che author ia concealed 
behind the door." 

He received me very courteously ; but, it must be 
confessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and 
mortung dress, were suifieieatiy uncouth. His brown 
suit of clothes looked very rusty ; he had on a little 
old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too small 
for hb head ; his shirt-neck and knees of his breeches 
were loose ; his black worsted stockings ill drawn 
up ; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way 
of slippers. But all these slovenly particularities 
were forgotten the moment that he began to talk. 
Some gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, were 
sitting with him ; and when they went away, I also 
rose; but he said to me, " Nay, don't go." — " f 
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said I, " I am afraid that I intrude upon you. It is 
benevolent to allow ine to sit and hear you." H« 
seemed pleased with this compliment, which I ^- 
cerely paid him, and ajiswered, " Sir, I am obliged 
to any man who visits me." — I have preserved the 
following short minute of what passed this day. 

" Madness frequently discovers itself merely by 
unnecessary deviation from the usual modes of ibe 
world. My poor friend Smart shewed the disturb- 
ance of his mind, by falling upon his knees and 
saying his prayers in the street, or in any other un- 
usual place. Now although, ratioually speaking, it 
is greater madness not to pray at all, than to pra; 
as Smart did, I am airaid there are so many who dn 
not pray, that their understanding is not called ia 
question." 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher 
Smart, who was confined in a mad-house (')■ be 
had, at another time, the following conversBtioD 
with Dr. Burney. — Burney. "How does pow 
Smart do. Sir? is he likely to recover?" JouNsos- 
" It seems as if his mind had ceased 'to struggte 
with the disease; for he grows fat upon il." Burnet. 
" Perhaps, Sir, that may be from want of exercise-" 
Johnson. " No, Sir ; he has partly as much exei- 
eise as he used to have, for he digs in the garden. 
Indeed, before his confinement, he used for eserdw 
to walk to the ale-house ; hut he was carried bad: 

„'.'L . 

truly sublime yen 

from the use of pen and i>a|Kr, h 
his cell with a ke^. He died in 17 
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again. I did not think he ought to be shut up. His 
infirmities were not noxious to society. He insisted 
on people praying with him; and I'd as lief pray 
with Kit Smaxt as any one else. Another chai^je 
was, that he did not love clean linen : and I liave no 
passion for it." 

Johnson continued. " Mankind have a great aver- 
sion to intellectual labour ('}; but even supposing 
imowledge to be easily attainable, more people would 
be content to be ignorant than would take even a 
little trouble to acquire it," 

" The morality of an action depends on the 
motive from which we act. If I fling half a crown 
to a beggar with intention to break his head, and he 
picks it up and buys victuals with it, the physical 
effect is good ; but, with respect to me, the action 
is very wrong. So, religious exercises, if not per- 
formed with an intention to please God, avail us 
nothing. As our Saviour says of those who per- 
form them from other motives, ' Verily they have 
their reward.' 

" The Christian religion has very strong evi- 
dences. It, indeed, appears in some degree strange 
to reason ; but in History we have undoubted facts, 
against which, in reasoning a priori, we have more 
ailments than we have for them ; but then, testi- 
mony has great weight, and casts the balance. I 
would recommend to every man whose faith is 
yet unsettled, Grotius, — Dr. Pearson, — and Dr. 
Clarke." 

(I) See poit, July 30. 1T6S, an opiiuDn somewhat diSbreot, 
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Talking of Garrick, he, said, " He is the first 
man in the world for sprightly conversation." 

When I rose a second time, he again pressed me 
to stay, which I did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at ft 
in the afternoon, and seldom came home till two in 
the morning. 1 took the liberty to ask if he did not 
think it wrong to live thus, and not 
of his great talents. He owned it was a bad huhiL 
On reviewing, at the distance of many year*, my 
journal of this period, I wonder how, at my first 
visit, I ventured to talk to him ao freely, aad that 
he bore it with so much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was bo good as to promiw 
to favour me with his company one evening at my 
lodgings ; and, as I took my leave, shook me tor- 
dially by the hand. It is almost needless to add, 
that I felt no little elation at having now bo happily 
established an acquaintance of which I bad been w> 
long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being 
thus minutely circumstantial, when it is conddered 
that the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was to me & 
most valuable acquisition, and laid the foundation 
of whatever instruction and ontertainment they may 
receive from my collections concerning the great 
subject of the work which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till Monday, June 13^ 
at which time 1 recollect no part of his conven- 
ation, except that when 1 told him I had been to see 
Johnson ride upon three horses, he said, " Such a 
man, Sir, should be encouraged ; for his perfi 
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shew the extent of the human powers in one instance, 
and thus tend to raise our opiiuoii of the faculties 
of man. He shews what may be attained by per- 
severing application ; so that every man may hope, 
that by giving as much application, although perhaps 
he may never ride three horses at a time, or dance 
upon a wire, yet he may be equally expert in what- 
ever profession he has chosen to pursue." (') 

(I) "In theyear IT62 one Johnson, an Irishinaii, eihibitcd 
many frats of activity in horsemanship, and was, it is helieved, 
the RnA performer, in that time, in or about London, He was 
■□ active clever fellow in his way, and seemed to be patronised 
by Mr. Burke, then a student in the Temple." — Prior's Life of 
Burke.Yol.i. p. 1S4. — C.— [In the Public Advertiser, Jiily2S. 
nSB, this equestrian is thus noticed: — "The famous Thomas 
Johnson rode round the course on Durham Downs on two 
bone^ with one fooCjin each saddle and likewise rode an bun- 
died yards, stacdine upon his head on the caddie." The fol- 
lowine sketch of the latter period of his life, which is taken 
from Freeman's Dublin Journal, Dee. la ITsii, "floes not con- 

■■ It !• not unworthy of remark, (bat it fitli Id lie share of thme vha 
■Itain celebrity at one limo of life, to eiprience miicry ukI n^ect at 
(niilh«T. Tho fate of Ju*iuob, who introduced the largal breed of rnnu 
Id Itdvid, wiU. fumith a ilogular Instance of Ihii. About twenty^ilx 

£^i Coumy, and, witb hltn, «u the Urn that ever ittcanptod thedex. 
terttr In tilling, for wliidh he wis anerwardi » (imout, and which gave 



he experiepRd t^ fait itdi fOr amu^iiv ^ gsoeTHl: loiomuch 1 
the Tear 1779, he waa coDsIraiDCd to ^ve up houie and raidcoce a 
■Dd oeilV well known to almait tvaj person of aamequnite hi ih 

nnaliig,' shieta ha prmiMS to pdUM. But thk 

provlnBunnicceuful, he WW reduced Id the ■ ' 
nlH moathi iliice died , )bi want of Che com: 
iiditiry comer of a oellar in Arran Street 1 




withnut advaolage to himielf 
- MHU line SoTXh in full ijieed," ia in" Mr. Upftitf a collection,] 
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He again ehook mc by tbc hand at partJDg, and 
asked me why I did not come oftener to him. 
Trusting ttiat I was qow in bia good graces, I 
answered, that he liad nut given me much en- 
courage ineiit, and reminded him of ihe check J liai} 
received from liim at our first interview. " Poh 
poh I " said he, with a complacent emile, " never 
mind these things. Cume to me as often as jv 
can. I shall be glad to sec you." 

I had learnt that his place of frequent resort wu 
the Mitre Tavern in Fleet Street, where he loved 
to sit up late, and I begged 1 might be allowed to 
pass an evening with him there soon, which hi 
promised I should. A few days afterwards I ma 
him near Temple Bar, about one o'clock in the 
morning, and asked if he would then go to & 
Mitre. " Sir," said he, it is " too late ; they won'l 
let us in. But I'll go with you another night m& 
all my heart." 

A revolution of some importance in my plan of 
life had just taken place ; for instead of procuringt 
commission in the foot-guards, which was my oini 
inclination, I had, in compliance with my fatfaer'a 
wishes, agreed to study the law, and was soon to «et 
out for Utrecht, to hear the lectures of an exc«llenl 
civilian in that University, and then to proceed on 
my travels. Though very desirous of obtaining 
Dr. Johnson's advice and instructions on tlic mode 
of pursuing niy studies, I was at this time so 
occupied, shall 1 call it ? or so dissipated, by the 
amusements of London, that our next meeting wu 
not till Saturday, June 25., when, happening to 
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at Clifton's eating'liouse, in Butcher Row, I was 
surprised to perceive Joliuson come in and take hia 
seat at another table. The mode of dining, or 
rather being fed, at such houses in Lunduo, is well 
known to many to be particularly unsocial, as there 
is no Ordinary, or united company, but each person 
has his own mess, and is under no obligation to hold 
any intercourse with any one. A liberal and fidl- 
minded man, however, who loves to talk, will break 
through this churlish and unsocial restraint. John- 
son and an Irish gentleman got into a dispute con- 
cerning the cause of some part of mankind being 
black. " Why, Sir," said Johnson, " it has been ac- 
counted for in three ways i either by supposing that 
they are the posterity of Ham, who was cursed ; or 
that God at iirst created two kinds of men, one 
black and aiid another white ; or that by the heat 
of the sun the skin is scorched, and so acquires a 
sooty hue. This matter has been much canvassed 
among naturalists, but has never been brought to 
any certain issue.'' What the Irishman said is 
totally obliterated from my mind; but I remember 
that he became very warm and intemperate in his 
expreEsions : upon which Johnson rose, and quietly 
walked away. When he had retired, his antagonist 
took his revenge, as he thought, by saying, " He 
has a most ungainly figure, and an affectation of 
pomposity, unworthy of a man of genius." 

Johnson had not observed that I was in the room. 
1 followed him, however, and he agreed to meet me 
in the evening at the Mitre. I called on him, and 
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we went thither at nine. We had a good supper, 
and port wine, of which he then sometimea drank s 
bottle. The orthodox high-church souiid of The 
Mitre, — the figure and manner of the celebrated 
Samuel JoHSsoN, — the extraordinary power Jaad 
precision of his conversation, and the pride ariBing 
from finding myself admitted as his companion, pro- 
duced a variety of sensations, and a pleading eleTi- 
tion of mind beyond what I had ever before expe- 
rienced. I find in my Journal the following minute 
of our conversation, which, though it will give but* 
very faint notion of what passed, is, in some degtm, 
A valuable record ; and it will be curious in this view, 
as shewing how habitual to his mind were some 
opinions which appear in his works, 

" Colley Gibber ( '), Sir, was by no means a block- 
head : but by arrogating to himself too much, he 
was in danger of losing that degree of estimation to 
which he was entitled. His friends gave out that 
he intended his birth-day Odes should be bad ; but 
that was not the case, Sir ; for he kept them manjr 
months by him, and a few years before he died he 
shewed me one of them, with great solicitude to len- 
der it as perfect as might be, and I made aome cop- 
rections, to which he was not very willing to subnut. 

(1) Colley Cibbcr was born in 16T1, bore arms in {avantal 
Ibe rerolution, and six>n after went an the stage a<i an actor. Id 
1695 he appeared lu n writer of camedieE with ^r^t and deserved 
micceu. He quitted the stage in 1730, un bcii^ appolnledpoct 
laureate, and died inlT57. His Memoirs of his own USe, 
under the modest title of aji " Apology," is nol only a taj 
amusing collection of Ihentrical anecdoica, hut shows conado- 
able power of obsurvatian and delineation of cbsracter. — C. 
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I remember the following couplet in allusior 
King and himself: — 

' Perch'd on the eagle's soaring wing. 
The lowly linnet loves to sing.' 

Sir, he had heard something of the fabulous tale 
of the wren sitting upon the eagle's wing, and he 
had applied it to a. linnet. Cibber'a familiar styl^ 
however, was better thaji that which Whitehead 
has assumed. Grand nonsense is insupportable. 
Whitehead is but a little man to inscribe veraea to 
players." (i) 

I did not presume to controvert this cenBuie, 
which was tinctured with his prejudice against 
players ; but I could not help thinking that a dra- 
matic poet might with propriety pay a compliment 
to an eminent performer, as Whitehead has very 
happily done in his verses to Mr. Garrick. 

" Sir, I do not think Gray a first-rate poet. He 
has not a bold imagination, nor much command of 
words. The obscurity in which he has involved 
himself will not persuade us that he h sublime. 
Hia Elegy in a Churchyard has a happy selection 
of images (^), but I don't like what are called his. 
great things. His ode which begins — 

(1 ) This was a sneer aimed, it is lo be feared, more at Gar- 
rick (to whom the verses were inscribed) than at Whitehead. 
William Whitehead, bom about 1715, was the fashionable poel 
of a daj, when Horace's exelusion of TnetUocribf was forgotten. 
He succeelttd Gibber as laureate in 1757. He died in 17S£. 
He inuBt not be confounded with Pa\d Whitehead, no betlo- 
poet, and a much less estimable tnan C. 

{2} And surely a happy selection of wprMJtDJU. What doet 

it then want? As to the criticism and quotations which follow- 
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' Ruin seiie thee, nithlas King, 
Confusion on Ihy banners wait [ " 
has been celebrated for its abruptness, aod plunging 
into the subject all at once. But such arts, as ttiese 
have no merit, unless when they are original. We 
admire them only once ; and this abruptness has 
nothing new in it. We have had it often before. 
Nayi we have it in the old song of Johnay Aim- 
atrong ; — 

■ Is there ever a man itt all Scotland 
From the highest estate to the lowest degie^ & 

And then, Sir, 



There, now, you plunge at once into the suljeet 
You have no previous narration to lead you to it 
— The two nest lines iji that Ode are, I tliink, voj 
good: — 

' Though fann'd by conquest's crinison'd wing, 
They moclt the air with idle stale.' " (1 ) 

Here let it be observed, that although his opinion 
of Gray's poetry was widely different from mine, and, 
I believe, from that of most men of taste, by whom 
it is with justice highly admired, there is certainly 
much absurdity in the clamour which has been 



they miffbt be paidonahle in loose coovenstion ; but Jofanaa, 
unluckily for his own reputation, has prescrvHl them in Ui 
criticism on Gray, in the Li?es of the Poets. — C. 

(l) My friend Mr. Maione, in his valuable commenlx <« 
Shakspeare, has traced in thot great poci the di^ecia membraal 
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raised, as if lie had been culpably injurious to the 
merit of that bard, and had been actuated by envy. 
Alas I ye little short-sighted critics, could Johnson 
be envious of the taleuts of any of his contempo- 
raries ? That his opinion on this subject was what 
in private and in public he uniformly expressed, 
regardless of what others might think, we may 
wonder, and perhaps regret ; but it is shallow and 
unjust to charge him with expressing what he did 
not think. 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishing to 
avail myself of the opportunity which I fortunately 
Lad of consulting a sage, to hear whose wisdom, I 
conceived, in the ardour of youthful imagination, that 
men filled with a noble enthusiasm for intellectual 
improvementwould gladly have resortedfrom distant 
lands ; — I opened my mind to him ingenuously, and 
gave him a little sketch of my life, to which he was 
pleased to listen with great attention. 

I acknowledged, that though educated very strictly 
in the principles of religion, I liad for some time 
been misled into a certain degree of inHdelity ; but 
that I was come now to a better way of thinking, 
and was fully satisfied of the truth of the Christian 
revelation, though I was not clear as to every point 
considered to be orthodox.. Being at all times a 
curious examiner of the human mind, and pleased 
with an undisguised display of what had passed in it, 
he called to me with warmth. " Give me your hand ; 
I have taken a liking to you." He then began to 
descant upon the force of testimony, and the little 
Idjuiow of final causes ; so that the objec- 

M 2 J 
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tions of, Why was it so? or, Why was it notao? 
ought not to disturb us : adding, that he himBeU 
had at one period been guilty of a temporary neg- 
lect of religion ; but that it was not the result of 
BTgumest, but mere absence of thought. 

After having given credit to reports of his bigotry, 
I was agreeably surprised when he expressed th« 
following very liberal sentiment, which has the ad- 
ditional value of obviating an objection to our hoi)' 
religion, founded upon the discordant tenets of 
Christians themselves : — " For my part. Sir, I think 
all Chriatians, whether Papists or Protestants, agree 
in the essential articles, and that their differencei 
are trivial, and rather political than religious," 

We talked of belief in ghosts. He said, " Sir, 1 
make a distinction between what a man may expe- 
rience by the mere strength of his imagination, &oi 
what imagination cannot possibly produce. Thus, 
suppose I should think that I saw a form, and heard 
a voice cry ' Johnson, you are a very wicked fellow, 
and unless you repent you will certainly be punished:' 
my own unworthiness is so deeply impressed ttp<H> 
my mind, that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, 
and therefore I should not believe that an estenul 
communication had been made to me. But if ■ 
form should appear, and a voice should tell me thtt 
a particular man had died at a particular place, and 
a particular hour, a fact which I had no apprehension 
of, nor any means of knowing, and this fact, with bH 
its circumstances, should afterwards be unquestion- 
ably proved, I should in that case be persuaded that 
I had supernatural intelligence ii 
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Here it is proper, once for all, to give a true and 
fair statement of Johnson's way of thinking upon the 
question, whether departed spirits are ever permitted 
to appear in this world, or in any way to operate 
upon human life. He has been ignorantly misre- 
presented as weakly ereduloua upon that subject ; 
and, therefore, though I feel an inclination to disdain, 
and treat with silent contempt, so foolish a notion 
concerning my illustrious Iriend, yet, as I find it has 
gained ground, it is necessary to refute it. The 
real fact then is, that Johnson had a very philoso- 
phical mind, and such a rational respect for testi- 
mony, as to make him submit his understanding to 
what was authentically proved, though he could not 
comprehend why it was so. Being thus disposed, he 
was willing to Inquire into the truth of any relation 
of supernatural agency, a general belief of which has 
prevailed in all nations and ages. But so far was he 
ti-om. being the dupe of implicit faith, that he ex- 
amined the matter with a jealous attention, and no 
man was more ready to refute its falsehood when he 
had discovered it. Churchill, in hb poem entitled 
*' The Ghost," availed himself of the absurd credu- 
lity imputed to Johnson, and drew a caricature of 
him under the name of " Pomposo," representing 
him as one of the believers of the story of a ghost in 
Cock-lane, which, in the year 1762, had gained very 
general credit in London. (') Many of my readers. 
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I am convinced, are to this hour under an impres- 
sion that Johnson was thus foolishly deceived. It 
will therefore surprise them a good deal when they 
are informed upon undoubted authority, that John' 
son was one of those by whom the imposture was de- 
tected.(') Tlie story had become so popular, that 
he thought it should be investigated ; and in tbia 
research he was assisted by the Rev. Dr. Douglas, 
now Bishop of Salisbury, the great detecter of im- 
postures ; who informs me, that after the gentlemen 
who went and examined into the evidence were 
satisfied of its falsity, Johnson wrote in their presence 
an account of it, which was published in the news- 
papers and Gentleman's Magazine, and undeceived 
the world. (-} 



versatian of all tho fine world. Atid as the ways of the teai- 
moadeaie always in contrBdiclion to iheGoajwI, they are deter- 
mined to Khuw that, IhuiiDh Ibey do not brieve in Ma«s uid 
the prophi'tB, tlivy would believe if one were lo come frtllii the 
dead, though it was only Co play tricks like a rat behiml > 
nainscDt ! You ini;st not, indnd, regret being absent, trhUe 
this farce b going on. There will be an Elliaboih Canning, or 
a man in a bottle, or some other folly, for the annuemml oT 
thia frivolous generation, at all times ! — Mas. Moktacue iO 
Maj. RosiNSon, Feb. ae. 1T6S.] 

(1) No rational man doubted that inquiry would lead to detec- 
tion ; men only wondered that Dr. Johnson should so far p^ 
councenanee to this flimsy imposition as to think a solemn in- 
quiry necessary. — C. 

(S) The account was ns follows : — " On the night of lit 
1st of February, many gentlemen, eminent for their rank atnl 
oharacler, were, by the invitation of the Uev. Mr. Aldridi, of 
Clerkenwell, assembled at his hou&e, for the eiamination of the 
Doisea supposed lo be made by a departed spirit, for the detediii'i 
of some enormouB crime, — About ten at night tho gentlenta 
met in the chamber In which the girl, suppowd lo be diMuilieil 
by s spirit, had, with proper caution, been put to bed bj m 
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Our conversation proceeded. " Sir," said he. 
am a friend to subordination, as most conducive tft 
the happiness of society. There is a reciprocal 
pleasure in governing and being governed." 



I. Theysat ralher morelhansnhour, andhearinaniithinj 



1 



1 an bour, and heanns iiathinv, 
iirogaied the falber of the biti, 
IS, any knowledge or belief of 



who denied, in the strongest terms, ai , 

tVaud. — The mpposeil spirit had before jRiblicl^ promised, by 
an affinnatiTe knuck, that it wnuld attend one uf tbe gentiemen 
into the vault under the church of St. John, Clerfcenwell, where 
the body ia deposited, and give a token of her presence there, by 
a knock upon her coffin ; it was therefore determined to make 

this trial of (he existcnee or veracity of the supposed spirit 

While they were inquiring and deliberating, they were sum- 
moned into the girla chamber by bome lacues who were neaf 
her bed, and who bad heard knocks and scratches. When the 
gentlemen entered, the girl declared that she felt the spirit like 
a mouse upon her back, and was required to hold her hands out 
of bed. From that time, though the spirit was very lolemnly 
required to manifest its eiistenee by appearance, by impression 
on the hand or body of any present, by scratches, knocks, or any 
other agency, no evidence of any preternatural power wai ex~ 

Ubiled " The spirit was then very seriously advertised, that the 

person Co whom the prutnleewas made of striking the coffin was 
then about to visit the vault, and that theperformance of ihc pro- 
mise was tben claimed. The companvatone o'clock went into the 
church, and the gentleman to whom the promise was made went 
with another into the vault. The spirit was solemnly required 
to perform itt promise, but nolhing more than silence ensued ; 
the person supposed to be accused by Ihe spirit then went down 
with several others, but no eS^t was perceived. Upon their 
return they ciamined the girl, Init could draw no confession 
from her. Between two and three she desired and was per- 
mitted to go home with her father. —Ills, therefore, the opinion 
of the whole assembly, that the child has some art of making or 
coimterfeiting a particular noise, and that there Is no agency of 
■ny liigher cause." — Boswell. 

Mr. Saunders Welch, Johnson's intimate friend, would have 
dissuaded him from his purpose of visiting the place, urging that 
it would expose him to ridicule ; but all his arguments bad no 
effbrt. What Mr. Welch foretold, was verified; he was cen. 
sured for his credulity, his wisdom was arraisned, and his re. 
li^us opinions resolved into superstition. — Nur was this all: 
that fkcetious gentleman, FooCe, who bad assumed Che nr * 
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" Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men we 
have aa an author, and he is a very worthy 
too. He has been loose in his principles, but he it 
coming right." 

I mentioned Mallet's tragedy of " Elvira," whieli 
had been acted the preceding winter at Dniry'lane) 
and that the Hon. Andrew Erskine ('), Mr. Demp- 
ster (-), and myself, had joined in writing a pain- 



tfae modem AiistDphancs, and at his theatre had long enlet 
Uined ihe town with caricatures of living persons, thouriil tin 
at this time a drama, in which himself should represent Jolmioi 
and in his mien, hi^ g^b, and his speech, should display all ti 
coniic powers, would yiel" ' ' ■ . - ^ ^ r.i.. 

ffis__:: _._ 

town would not justify the liberties he wag accustomed Id Hie 
with private characters, and that if he pcrBisted in his design, be 
would, by a severe chastisement of his representative on the 
stage, and in the face of Ihe whole audience, convince the world, 
th^ whatevBT were his inJIrniities, or even his foibles, thej 
should not be made the sport of the public, or the meansffi 
gain to any one of his profesBion. FoolE, upon this intimiliOD, 
Kod discretion enough to desist fVom hi^ purpose. Johnson en- 
tertained no resentment against him, and they were ever slUr 
friends, — Hawkiks. 

fl) Third son of the fifth Earl of KeUie, horn in 1736. He 

Sblished [in ITSS] some letters and poems addressed to 
r. Boswell. — C. 

iTong M.'p.'for Fife, &c.* 
of talents and very agreeable manners. Bums mentions him 
more than once with eulogy. As Mr. Dempster lived a good 
deal in Johnson's society, the reader may be glad to see ths 
following slip-shod but charncteristic epitaph (communicated ID 
me by Sr Waller Scutt), which he made on himself: — 



1 



^H-fi^i 



I a ^cac fool, in 



phlet, entitled "Critical Strictures," against it. (') 
That the mildnesa of DempHter's disposition had, 
however, relented ; and he had caodidly said, " We 
aave hardly a right to abuse this tragedy ; for, bad 
is it is, how vain should either of us be to write one 
not near so good I " Johnson. " Why no. Sir ; this 
IB not just reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, 
though you cannot write one. You may scold 8 
cajpenter who has made you a bad table, though you 
cannot make a table. It is not your trade to make 
Ubita.'' 

Wlien I talked to him of the paternal estate to 
which I was heir, he said, " Sir, let me tell you, 
that to be a Scotch landlord, where you have a 
number of families dependent upon you, and at- 
tached to you, is, perhaps, as high a situation as 
humanity can arrive at. A merchant upon the 



WhU u 're curicm. h. know on thu tomb o. 
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Ufrt ^n^ be l««o, whrnjurt nlnety^™^ 
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To bit money nwcetiu, he paid lilile ulenlUm. 
FlntKlllDglilibind, Ihenpioninghiipenilai 
Bat hii preckHii lime, he much better ifwl nun 










He ainAei hi. houn into two equal pan., 
And .pent one half in ilseplng, the other .t an 






[In 1790, Mr. Dempster retired from parUai 


iient, and devoted 




and the tisheries. 


He died in 181S, aged SS.] — B. 




(1) The Critical Review, in which MsUetl 
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petulance, and self-conceit." There being tl 
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'Change of London, with a hundred thousand pounds, 
is nothing ; an English Duke, with an inunenw 
fortune, is nothing : he has no tenants who consider 
themselves as under hia patriarchal care, and who 
will follow him to the field upon an emei^ncy." 

Hia notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord bii 
been formed upon what he had heard of the Higli- 
land chiefs ; for it is long since a lowland landlord 
has been so curtailed in liis feudal authority, thatbe 
has little more influeace over his tenants than an 
English landlord ; and of late years most of the 
Highland chiefs have destroyed, by means too well 
known, the princely power which they once en- 
joyed. (1) 

He proceeded: — " Your going abroad, Sir, and 
breaking off idle habits, may be of great importanoe 
to you. I would go where there are courts ud 
learned men. There is a, good deal of Spain that has 
not been perambulated. I would have you go thither. 
A man of inferior talents to yours may furnish us 
with useful observations upon that country." His 
supposing me, at that period of life, capaUe of 
writing an account of ray travels that would desene 
to be read, elated me not a little. 

I appeal to every impartial reader whether tUi 
^^ faithful detail of his frankness, complacency, and 

^^^1 (l) [Boewel! alludes, principally 

^^H of Eheep fiU^Ing Tur <he old black- 

^^H lands and Islands uf Scotland, in co 

^^H hands being required on the chiefi' estates, a large portii 

^^1 h«v more of these at&ira 
^^^k journal, poa.] 
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kindness to a young man, a stranger, and a Scotch* 
man, does not refute the unjust opinion of the harsib"' 
QesB of hia general demeanour. His occasional ri> 
proofs of folly, impudence, or impietr, and even the 
sudden sallies of his constitutional irritability of tem* 
per, which have been preserved for the poignancy of 
their wit, have produced that opinion among those 
vho have not considered that such instances, though 
collected by Mrs. Piozzi into a small volume, and 
read over in a few hours, were, in fact, scattered 
tlirough a long series of years : years, in which his 
time was chiefly spent in instmcting and delighting 
mankind by his writings and conversation, in acts of 
piety to God, and good-will to men. 

I complained to him that I had not yet acquired 
much knowledge, and asked his advice aa to my 
studies. He said, " Don't talk of study now. I 
will give you a plan ; but it will require some time 
to consider of it." " It is very good in you," I re- 
plied, " to allow me to be with you thus. Had it 
been foretold to me some years ago that I sliould 
pass an evening with the author of the Rambler, 
how should I have exulted I" What I then ex- 
pressed, was sincerely from the heart. He was satis- 
fied that it was, and cordially answered, " Sir, I am 
glad we have met. I hope we shall pass many even- 
ings, and mornings too, togetlier." We finished a 
couple of bottles of port, and sat till between one 
aiid two in the morning. 



I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1763. 



SroAnm'g " Tdemachua, a Mask." — Df. Oliver GoH- 
tmith. — Dr. John Campbell. — " Hermippus Jifl- 
divivua." — Churchill's Poetry. — Bonnell Thorn- 
ton. — " Ode on St. Cecilia's Bay." — The Con- 
noisseur. — The World. — Miss Williams'* Tm 
Parties, — Anecdotes of Goldtmilh. 

He wrote thia year in the Critical Review the 
account of " Telemachus, a Mask," by the Rev. 
George Graham, of Eton College. The subject of 
this beautiful poem was particularly interesting to 
Johnson, who had much experience of " the con- 
flict of opposite principles," which he describes ai 
"The contention between pleasure and virtue; a 
struggle which will always be continued while the 
present system of nature shall subsist; nor can his- 
tory or poetry exhibit more than pleasure triumphing 
over virtue, and virtue subjugating pleasure." 

As Dr. Oliver Goldsmith will frequently appear in 
this narrative, 1 shall endeavour to make my readen 
in some degree acquainted with his singular charac- 
ter. He was a native of Ireland, and a contempo* 
rary with Mr. Burke, at Trinity College, DublJDi 
but did not then give much promise of future cele- 



A 



brity. ('} He, however, observed to Mr. Malonej 
that " though he made no great figure in inath»- 
tica, which was a study in much repute there, 
could turn an Ode of Horace into English better 
than any of them." He afterwards studied physic 
at Edinburgh, and upon the continent ; and, I have 
been informed, waa enabled to pursue his travels on 
foot, partly by demanding at universities to enter 
the listH aa a disputant, by which, according to the 
custom of many of them, he waa entitled to the pre- 
mium of a crown, when luckily for him hia challenge 
was not accepted ; so that, as I once observed to Dr. 
Johnson, he disputed his passage through Europe. 
He then came to England, and was employed suc- 
cessively in the capacities of an usher to an academy, 
a corrector of the press, a reviewer, and a writer for 
a newspaper. He had sagacity enough to cultivate 
assiduously the acquaintance of Johnson, and his 
faculties were gradually enlarged by the contempla- 
tion of such a model. To me and many others it 
appeared that he studiously copied the manner of 
Jolinson, though, indeed, upon a smaller scale. 
At this time I think he had published nothing 



(l) Goldsmith got a premium at a ChrisCnias examination in 
Trinity College, DubUn. which I have seen. — Keainet. A ' 
preiniuni obtained at the ChristmaR examination is genemlly 
■Dore honoursble than uiy other ; because it ascertains the per- 
son who receives it ta be the tlrst in literary merit. At the 
other eiaiuinations, the person thus distinguiibed may be only 
the »econd in merit; he who has jiraviously obtained the sama 
honorBry ' ■' " ' * '" "" "■" " 

AewBsthi 
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........ ^.^^^^ be aamtlei' ' " '"" 

aMi, p.73.- 



premium should be adjudged to the same person in 
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with his Dame, though it was pretty generaJly known 
that OM Dr. Goldsmith was the author of " An 
Inquiry into tlie prcseDt State of Polite Learning in 
Europe," and of " The Citizen of the Worid," ■ 
series of letters supposed to be written from Londm 
by a Chinese. (') No man had the art of displaying 
with more advantage as a writer, whatever literarf 
acquisitions he made. " Nihil quod tetigit no* 
ornavit." (^) Hia mind resembled a fertile, but thin 
Boil. There was a quick, but not a strong vegeta- 
tion, of whatever chanced to be thrown upon it. No 
deep root could be struck. The oak of the forest 
did not grow there ; but the elegant shrubbery and 
the fragrant parterre appeared in gay euccessioD. It 
has been generally circulated and believed that he 
was a mere fool in conversation C) ; but, in truth, 
this has been greatly exaggerated. He had| no 

(1) He had also published in 175S, "The Bee i being, Emtp 
on the most interesting Subj ects." — M. 

(3) Sec his Epitaph in Westminster Abbc}', written bj Dr, 



Goldsmith talk wuml; uf the pleasure of being liked, ■ 
observe how hard it would be if titcrar; excellence sliotild n>- 
elude a man from that satisfaction, which he perceived it am 
did, tVom the eniy which attended it ; and therefore Sir JodBi 

toleB!«n himself in social intercourse, trusting that hi«chaiwU' 
would be aulficiently supported by his works. If it indeed ml 
iiii intention to appear absurd in comiMiiv, he was often lerr 
■ucces^ul. But, wiui due deference to bir Joshua's iageuuin^l 
thiok the conjedore too reBned. 
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doubt, a more than common share of that hurry of 
ideas which we often find in his countrymen, and 
which sometimes produces a laughable confusion in 
expressing them. He was very much what the 
French call ten etourdt; and from vanity and an 
eager desire of being conspicuous wherever he was, 
he frequently tdkeii carelessly without knowledge of 
the subject, or even without thought. His person 
was short, his countenance coarse and vulgar, his 
deportment that of a scholar awkwardly affecting 
the easy gentleman. Those who were in any way 
distinguished, excited envy in him to so ridiculous 
an excess, that the instances of it are hardly credible. 
When accompanying two beautiful young ladies (') 
with their mother on a tour in France, he was seri- 
ously angry that more attention was paid to them 
than to him ; and once, at the exhibition of the 
Fantoccini in London, when those who sat next him 
observed with what dexterity a puppet was made to 
toss a pike, he could not bear that it should liavB i 
such praise, and exclaimed with some warmth, | 
" Pshaw ! I can do it better myself." (^) 

He, I am afraid, had no settled system of any sort, 
so that his conduct must not be strictly scrutinised ; 
but his affections were social and generous, and 
when he had money he gave it away very liberally. 
His desire of imaginary consequence predominated 

(IJ Miss Honieclis, one of whom is now married to IIiDiy 
Sunbury, Esq., and Uio other to Colonel Gwyn. 

(a) He went hamewith Mr. Burke lo fuppcr; and broke 
bis Hbin by aUempIing \a inhibit lo the cani|iiuiy how much 
better he could jump orct a. slick than the {nrn^ 
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over his attention to truth. When he began to rise 
into notice he said he had a brother who was Dean of 
Durham (') ; a fiction so easily detected, that it ii 
wonderful how he should have been so inconsiderate 
as to hazard it. He boasted to me at this time of tlie 
power of his pen in commanding money, which 1 
believe wa^ true in a certain degree, though in the 
instance he gave he was by no means correct. He 
told me that he had sold a novel for four hundred 
pounds. This was his " Vicar of Wakefield." But 
Johnson informed me, that he had made the bargais 
for Goldsmith, and the price was sixty poiuuk 
" And, Sir," said he, " a sufRcient price too, when it 
vaa sold ; fur then the fame of Goldsmith had not 
been elevated, as it afterwards was, by hia ' Travd- 
ler ;' and the bookseller had such faint hopes of 
profit by hia bargain, that he kept the manusciipt 
by him a long time, and did not publish it till after 
the 'Traveller' had appeared. Then, to be Bure> it 
was accidentally worth more money." 

Mrs. PioKzi and Sir John Hawkins(^) havestrangelj 
mis-stated the history of Goldsmith's situation BDd 

nay have been mnK 
it from a digniiiuT of 
ir relatiun, waa Dan 

e, 4Sa How Mr. BoswcU, whi 

■ 'a sBjr thai Hanklni be 

^ , irprising ; what Hvntim 

Life, p. 480. ), is merely that, under a uressinir neceoitTi 

__ .._Jlethe VlCttT of Wakefield, iiad sold il to Ncwbenrfilr 

402. H«wkin»'B aceounl is not in any respect inconsistent Hi* 

Boswell's ; and the dtHerence between the |iriees stated, etn if 

D._.i.;_„i.„ : -!surelynot fiufflcicntlojuBtay thectaip 
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Johnson's friendly interference, when this novel was 
sold. I shall give it autiientically from Johnson's 

" I received one morning a message from poor 
Goldsmith tiiat he whs in great distress, and, as it 
was not in his power to come to me, begging that I 
would come to him as soon as possible, I sent him 
K guinea, and promised to come to him directly. I 
accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, and 
Couad that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, 
at which he was in a violent passion. I perceived 
that he had already changed my guinea, and had 
got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. I 
put the cork into the bottle, desired he would be 
calm, and began to talk to him of the means by 
which he might be extricated. He then told me 
that he had a novel ready for the press, which he 
produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit; 
told the landlady I should soon return ; and, having 
gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I 
brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged 
bis rent, not without rating his landlady in a high 
tone for having used him so ill."(i) 

' (1) It may not be improper U annex here Mm. PloziTi 
accoUDt of this transactian, in hat own words, as a specimen of 
the extreme inoccuracjF with which all hur anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson are related, or rather discoloured and dJEtorted : — 
" I hBTB rorgMtei) the jrar, bul il eonld mktmIj, I Ihln*. lie taltr Own 

nturning !n aioMi «r« iouri, s»id be- hud tieen with in curbed ■ulhoi, 

wbou lindlodv preucd him for pmnnent -■■•'■■- ■> -■-■'- "■- i..iii«t 

bMM him idtluut; that he wu drmiiag 
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My next meeting vk'itb Johnson was on Fndaf 
the 1st of July, when he and I and Or. Giridsmidk 
supped at tlie Mitre, 1 was before this time prel^ 
well acquainted with Goldsmith, who was one of tfw 
hrightest ornaments of the Johnsonian school. (') 
Goldsmith's respectful attachment to Johnson wh 
then at its height; for his own literary reputatioD 
had not yet distinguished him so much aa to exaU 
a vain desire of competition with his great master. 
He had increased my admiration of the goodoeM of 
Johnson's heart, by incidental remarks Id the coniK 
of conversation ; such as, when I mentioned Hr 
Levet, whom he entertained under his roof, '* He ■ 
poor and honest, which is recommendation enoogb 
to Johnson;" and when I wondered that he m 
very kind to a man of whom I had heard a vttej 
bad character, " He is now become miseraUe, tai 
that insures the protection of JobiisoQ." 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to maintai^I 
suppose from an affectation of parados, " that know- 
ledge was not desirable on its own account, for it 
often was a source of unhappiness." JohmsOM- 



The greatest diwrepancy between the two stories is tbe (mw 
of the day at which it happened ; *nd, unluckily. Hie mdndatt 
ftct of the boUle of Modem Jieems to render Mrs. Pioni^ iw- 
■ion the more probable aC the two. If, according to Mr. Bw- 
well'i account. Goldsmith had, in Ike monuag, changed JohnuM^ 
charitable guinea for the purpose of getting a boKfe of Mtdtinv 
we cannot complain that Mrs. Pionn reprctients him as " drnk 
h^liimxlfdrvrilc with Madeira;" which Mr. Boswell thinks i» 
violently iniiGcurate, as to deserve being marlted In italics — 

(1) [Sec the note at the end of this chapter.] 
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" Why, Sir, that knowledge may in some cases pro- 
duce unhappiness, I allow. But, upon the whole, 
knowledge, per se, is certainly an object whicll 
every man would wish to attain, although, perhaps, 
lie may not take the trouble necessary for attaining 
it." 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated political and 
biographical writer, being mentioned, Johnson said, 
" Campbell is a man of much knowledge, and haa a 
good share of imagination. His ' Hermippua Re- 
divivus'" is very entertaining, as an account of the 
Hermetic philosophy, and as furnishing a curious 
history of the extravagancies of the human mind. 
If it were merely imaginary, it would be nothing at 
alL Campbell is not always rigidly careful of truth 
io his conversation ; but I do not believe there is 
any thing of this carelessness in his books. Camp- 
bell is a good man, a pious man. I am afraid he 
has not been in the inside of a church for many 
years ('); but he never passes a church without 

(1) I BIB inclined to Ihink that he was misinfoTTneil at lo this 
circumstance. 1 own I am jealmis for my worthy friend Dr. 
John CampbeU. For though Afillon could without remorse 
■bscnt himself from public worship, 1 cannot. On the contrary, 
1 have the same habitual impressions upon nw mind, with those 
" - ■ -■■--■ ' jgjj [J, -yij_ Lang' " ■' ■ ■ 



1 

i 



i 



uigtoni if I have not been ax church ou Sunday, I do not feel 

ysflf easy." Dr. Campbell was a sincerely religious mao. 

X^ord Macartney, who is eminent for his variety of knowledge, 



and attention to men of talents, and knew him well, ti 
tiiat when he called on him in a looming be found him reaojng 
B chapter in the Greek Ne* Testament, which he informed his 
tar^hip was his constant practice. The Quantily of Dr. Camp. 
bell'fl composition is almost incredible, and his labours brought 
him larire uroflls. Dr. Joseoh Warton told me that Johnson said 
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pulling off his hat. This shews that lie has gMd 
principles. I used to go pretty often to CampbeU's 
on a Sunday evening, till I began to consider that 
the shoals of Scotchmen who flocked about bin 
might probably say, when any thing of mine ym 
well done, ' Ay, ay, he has leamt this of Caw- 

MELL I ' " t 

He talked very contemptuously of ChunblU^ 
poetry, observing, that " it had a temporary cur- 
rency, only from its audacity of abuse, and bong 
fllled with living names, and that it would sink into 
oblivion." I ventured to hint that he was not 
quite a fair judge, as Churchill had attacked him 
violently. Johnson. " Nay, Sir, I am a very fair 
judge. He did not attack me violently till he found 
I did not like his poetry; and his attack on me shall 
not prevent me from continuing to say what 1 think 
of him, from an apprehension that it may l>e ascribed 
to resentment. No, Sir, I called the fellow a block- 
head at first, and 1 will call him a blockhead stilL 
However, I will acknowledge that I have a better 
opinion of him now than I once had ; for he baa 
shewn more fertility than I expected. To be surr. 
he is a tree that cannot produce good fruit : he onlj 
bears crabs. But, Sir, a tree that produces a gr«t 



Mr. Boswel! yuotcs Ihis dictum as if it uns evidence WilJ of 
Dr. CampbeU's uialth ; he probably did not ate that it ehUK- 
(erised his alebraled fVtt'nd, by no very complimentaTy mlltukn, 
■* rraiing ilie comnuin of liccniture. His " Livei of the Atf. 

is (be only one of his almost innumerable publiattioin 

that ii now caUed for. He was bora iu 1708, and died in ITTf. 
— C 
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many crabs ia better than a tree which produces 
only a few," 

In this depreciation of Churchill's poetry I could 
not agree with him. It is very true that the greatest 
part of it is upon the topics of the day, on which 
account, as it brought him great fame and proiit at 
the time, it must proportion ably slide out of the 
public attention as other occasional objects suc- 
ceed. But Churchill had extraordinary vigour both 
of thought and expression. His portraits of the 
players will ever be valuable to the true lovers of 
the drama; and his strong caricatures of several 
eminent men of his age, will not be forgotten by the 
curious. Let me add, tJiat there is in his works 
many passages which are of a general nature; and 
his " Prophecy of Famine" is a poem of no ordinary 
merit. It is, iudeed, falsely injurious to Scotland; ■ 
but therefore may be allowed a greater share ot I 
invention. 

Bonnell Thornton had just published a burlesque 
" Ode on St. Cecilia's Day," adapted to the ancient 
British, music, viz. the salt-box, the Jew's harp, the 
marrow-bones and cleaver, the hum-strum or hurdy- 
gurdy, &c. Johnson praised its Lumour, and seemed 
much diverted with it. He repeated tlie following 



" In strains more exalted the salt-boi shall join. 

And clattering and liBtttring and clapping combine; 
Witb a rap and a tap, nhile the hollow side sounds, 
Up and down leaps the Bap, and wiib rallling rebaundi."(l) 
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I mentioned the periodical paper called " Thi 
iJoNNOiasEUK." He said it wanted matter. — No 
doubt it had not the deep thinking of Jolutgon'a 
■writings; but surely it has just views of the suHaGe 
of life, and a very sprightly manner. His opinion 
of "The World" was not much higher than of the 
Connoisseur. 

Let me here apologise for the imperfect manner 
jn which I am obliged to exhibit Jolmaon's con- 
versation at this period. In the early part of my 
acquaintance with him, I was so wrapt in admir- 
ation of his extraordinary colloquial talents, and BO 
little accustomed to his peculiar mode of expression, 
that I found it extremity difficult to recollect and 
record his conversation with its genuine vigonr and 
vivacity. In progress of time, when my mind wis, 
as it were, strongly impregnated with the JoAnsonian 
<Btk&; I could, with much more facility and exact- 
i, carry in my memory and commit to paper the 
exuberant variety of his wisdom and wit. 

At this time Miss Williams, as she was then 
called, though she did not reside with him in the 
Temple under his roof, but had lodgings in Bolt- 
eourt, Fleet-street, had so much of his a 



^H Cle. 
^^B tiie 
^H Foe 

t 



ia masks, to a verv crowded audience, as 1 was told ; for 1 tlia 
resided in Norfoiu. Beard sane the salt-boi son^ whicb ni 
admirably accompanied on that instrument b; Brent, the fenc- 
ing-master and father of Miss Brent, the celebrated aingei; 
Skeggi on the broomstick, as bassoon ; and u remarkable per- 
former on the Jew's harp. — " Buzzing twangs the iron lyre." 
Cleavers were cast in bell-metal for this entertajnnieiit. All 
the performers of the old wDraan's Oratory, employed by 
Foot«, were, I believe, employed at Ranelagh, on tbls oecwtab 
BuKHir. 
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that he every night drank tea with her before he 
went home, however late it might be, and she 
^wayg sat up for him. This, it may be fairly con- 
jectured, was not alone a proof of hia regard for 
Iter ; but of his own unwillingness to go into solitude, 
before that unseasonable hour at which he had 
habituated himself to expect the oblivion of repose. 
Dr. Goldsmith, being a privileged man, went with 
him this night, stivtting away, and calling to me 
with an air of superiority, like that of an esoteric 
over an exoteric disciple of a sage of antiquity (i), 
" I go to Miss Williams." I confess, I then envied 
bim this mighty privilege, of which he seemed so 
proud ; but it was not long before I obtained the 
same mark of distinction.(^) 

(1) The BDcienl {ihitosopbcni were liupposed to have two sets 
of tenets — t>ne,liie sailerk, cuternsl, ur puMc doclrinea~lhe 
other, the etotenc, the internal, or seart doctrine?, ithieh were 
i«!ier»ed for the mora fsToured few, ^ C. 

(a) Goldsmith aRtcted Johnson's stfle and manner of con- 
yereatioa ; and, when he had utterer^ as he ojien would, a 
laboured sentence, bo tumid as to be xiict inlellisible, would 
a*k, if that was not truly Johnsonian ; yet he loved not John- 
son, but ralber envied him for his ports ; and once entreated a 
fi^end to desist iiom praising him ; ' Tor in doing so,' said he, 
•you harrow up my very souL' He had some wit, but no 
humour, and never told a story but he spoiled iL 

The following anecdotes will convey some idea of the 
■tjle and tnanoer of his conversation : — He wu used to say 
be could play dd the German Hute as well as most men ; at 
other times, as well as any man living; and, in his poem of the 

undentood not the cbaracler in which music is written, and 
played on that instrument, as many of the vulgar do. merely hy 
ear. Roubiliae, the sculptor, a merry fellow, once heard him 
play ; and minding to put a trick on him, pretended to be so 
charmed with bin performance, (hat he entreated him to repeat 
tbe air, that he might write it down. Goldsmith readily con. 
■enting, Roubiliae called for paper, and scor«i thereon a few 
flve-lined staves which having done. Goldsmith proceeded to 

a 4 
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^^1 pl>y< ■"■I Roubiiiac to write; but his vnltiug was onl; such 

^^H nndom notes on ibc lines mid spBcea as aojone might Eetdmm 

^H whabail «TeT iiup*ctedii nage of munc When they hod bMb 

^H dt)nl^, Koulnliac iJioxed tbe paper la Goldsraiih, who, Indui^ 

^H it ovct "ilb xwning great ■Itention, Bud it was tery oomc, 

^H and (hM if he had not leen him da it, he never could tune be- 

^^1 lieved his fHend capable oT writing tnuuc after him. 

^H He Hmild frequently pre&ce a story thus: — '111 nowUll 

^F you a Moiy of my«d^ which some people laugh at, and aomc 

^^ do not.' Al (he breaking up of an evuning at a taiern, he en- 

tieatHl Ihe company to sit donn, and told them if the; Kwld 

call for another buttle, they abould hear one of his bva fiu<L 

They igreed, and be began thus ^ — 'I was once tidd tlol 

Shcndaii, the pla^. in order to improve himself in digi 

Cures, had looking glasse:, to Ihe numlwr often, hun^ ibovt 
■oom, and that lie pracliied before them; upan which I ai^ 
Then there were ten ugly fetlDwa logether.' The company mn 
illHlvnt. He idled, why they did nut laugh? which theynot 
doing, he, nithuut lasting the wine, led the room in anaer, Be 
unce comphiiiied to a friend in theae words: — ' Mr. mtx^a^ 
is a rudo nun ; I said, in his bearing, that there were no gogd 
writers among the Italians; and he said tonne that sat near hio, 
that I was very ignorant.' ' Feoiile,' said he, ' are greatly Eil>- 
takcn in me. A notion goes about, that »hen I am silent I 
mean to be impudent; but I aasure you, genLlemeu, my sileon 
irises tVoni bashlulness.' 

Having one day a call to wait on the late Duke (ibei 
Earl) of Northumberland. I ft--" "-'■•—=■'- —' '^- - 



U I found Goldsmith waiting for an 
m. 1 asked what had brought him 
there : he replied, an invitation Irom his lordship. I made my 
business as Bhort as I could ; and, us a reason, mentioned, thlt 
Dr. Goldsmith was wailing without. The earl ashed m^ if I 
was acqtiointed with him. I told bira I was udditig what I 
thought likely to recommend him. I retired, and staged in the 
outer room to take Goldsmith home. Upon his coming outi I 
asked him the result of his conversation. ' His lordship,' nyl 
he, 'told me he had read my poem (meaning the 'Traveller ]b 
and wu^ much delighted with it ; that he vas going Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and Ibal, hearing that I was a native of that 
country, he should he gild lo do me an^ kindness,' 'And 
what did you answer,' aEiked I, ' to this gracious oSbr?' 
'Why,' »aid he, ■ I could say nothing, but tliat 1 had a brotho' 
there, a clergyman, that stood in need of help : as for myself, 
I have no dqiendence on the promises of great men ; I look lo 
the buoksellera fur support ; they are my best friends, and I am 

Other oFTers of a like kind be cither rejected or failed to 
Improve, contenting hitiuelf with the palronsge of one noble- 
man [Nugen^ Lord Clare], whose mansion aflbrded him tbe 
delights tu a i^lendid. Cahle, and a retreat for a jew daya ftftd 



fta metropnlis. His poems are replete with fine 

mcnts, and b(*speak a great dignity df mind^ yet he had no 

sense of the shame, nor dread of the evils, of poverty. — Haw- 

Colonel O'Moore, of Cloghan Castle in Ireland, told ma 
an amusing instanee of the mingled vanity and simplicity 
uf Goldsmith, which (Ihough, perhaps, coloured a lillle.as 

■which his best friends enteriained of Goldsmith. One after- 
noon, as Colonel O'ttloore and Mr. Burke were going to dio«t 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ihey observed Goldsmith (alsoonhja 
vraj-to 3ir Joshua's; standing near a crowd of people, who were 
tt^njt and shouting at some fore!^ women in the windows of 
one of the houses in Leicester-square. " Observe Goldnnitb," 
said Blr. Burite to O'Moore, "and mark what p»sses between 
' ' ■ ■ ■■ . - "-^ .loshua's." They passed OJ ' 

,0 came soon Bfter, a-" "- ' 

, ..._, coolly. This seem 

Goldsmith, who begged Mr. Burke would tell h 
had the misfortune to oHfend him. Burte appeaieu virrj re- 
luctant to speatt ; but, afleragood deal of prvaamg, said, "that 
he was really ashamed to keep np an intimacy with one who 
could be ^ilty of such monstrous indiscretions as Goldsmith had 
justeihibitedm (he square. " Goldsmith, with great earnestness, 

Sotested be was unconaclotis of w^l«was meant. "Why,"BMd 
urke, ^*did you not exclaim, as you were looking up at those w<^ 
what stupid beasts ''— ' '--'' '"■ — "- 



^ 



sdnuration at tbone painledjezebel.t ,- 
posited by unnoticed?" Goldsmith 
" Surely, surely, my dea 
rsplied Burke, " if you 
known it?" "That's ' 



did 'tot ihi'ik I ha 



15 horror-struck, and said, 
-■■ "Nay? 
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1763. 

London. — Misi Porter's Legacy. — S(av}til and Ut 
Landlord. — Suppers at the Mitre. — " The King 
can do no Wrong." — Historwal Composition. — 
Baylc. — Arhutknot. — The nableit Frogpect in Scot- 
land. — Jacobitism. — Lord Sailes. — Keeping a 
Journal. — 3%e King of Pmsma's Poetry. — Ji^m- 
son's Library. — " Not at Home." — Pity. — i'ijife 
of ffutae. — Inequality of Mankind. — Con»titn- 
lional Ooodnesi. — Miradet. — Acquaintanee if 
Young People. — Hard Reading. — Melandioly. — 
Mrs. Macaulay. — Warton's Essay on Pope. — Sfr 
: Jamei Macdonald. — Projected Tour to the H^iridei. 
— School-boy Happiness, 

On Tuegday the 5th. of July, I again visited 
JoIiDBon. He told me he had looked into the 
poems of a pretty voluminous writer, Mr. (now Dr.) 
John Ogiivie, one of the Presbyterian ministere of 
Scotland, which had lately come out, but could 
find nothing in them. Eoswell. " Ib there not 
imagination in them, Sir?" Johnson. " Why, Sir. 
there is in tliem, what was imagination, but it is no 
more imagination in him, than sound b sound in 
the echo. And his diction, too, is not hia own. We 
have long ago seen while-robed intwcenee, and 
Jlotaer-hegpangled meads." 

Talking of London, he observed, " Sir, if yoo 
wish to have a just notion of the magnitude of thii 
citj, you must not be satisfied with seeing its great 
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otreets and squares, but must survey the innumer- 
able little laues and courts. It is not in the showy' 
Cvolutiona of buildings, but in the multiplicity of 
human habitations which are crowded together, that 
the wonderful immensity of London conebts." — I 
have often amused myself with thinking how dif- 
ferent a place London is to different people. They, 
whose narrow minds are contracted to the consider- 
ation of some one particular pursuit, view it only 
through that medium, A politician thinks of it 
merely as the seat of government in its different 
departments ; a grazier, as a vast market for cattle ; 
a mercantile man, as a place where a prodigious 
deal of business is done upon 'Change ; a dramatic 
enthusiast, as the grand scene of theatrical enter- 
tainments ; a man of pleasure, as an assemblage of 
taverns, and the great emporium for ladies of easy 
virtue. But the intellectual man is struck with it, 
as comprehending the whole of human life in all its 
variety, the contemplation of which is inexhaustible, n 

I.«mKB85. TO MISS LUCT PORTER. * 

"Julys. J 763. 

" Mv Dbabebt Dear, — 1 am extremely glad that 
BO much prudence and virtue aa yours is at last awarded 
with so large a fortune ('), and douht not hut that the 
excellence which you have shown i 
difficulty will continue the tame in 

" I have not written to yO'U sooaer, having nothing 
to say, which you would not easily suppose — nothing 
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(1) MissPorlei 
^^jjouods, by the del 



ved a legacy of 
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but that I love jou and wish you happy, of which yon 
may be always aasured, whether I write or not. 

" I have had an inflammation in my eyes ; but it is 
much better, and will be I hope, soon quite well. 

" Be so good as to let me know whether you design 
to Btay at Lichfield this summer ; if you do, I purpose 
to come down. I shall bring Frank with me ; bo that 
' Kitty must contrive to make two beds, or get a ser- 

vant's bed at the Three Crowns, which may be an well. 
As I suppose she may want sheets and table-lioeu, and 

■ Buch things, 1 have sent ten pounds, which she may 
lay out in conveniences. I will pay her for her hoard 
what you think proper ; I think a guiaea a week for 
me and the boy. 

"Be pleased to give my love to Kitty — I stn, my 
dearest love, your most humble servant, 

"Sam. JoBinoH' 
On Wednesday, July 6., he was engaged to mp 
with me at my lodgings in DowniDg-street, W«Bl- 
minster. But on the preceding night my landlofd 
having behaved very rudely to me and eome com- 
pany who were with me, 1 had resolved not to re- 
main another night in his house. I was e^iceedin^y 
uneasy at the awkward appearance I supposed ! 
should make to Jolmsos and the other gentlenMQ 
whom I had invited, not being able to receive then 
at home, and being obliged to order supper at the 
Mitre. I went to Johnson in the morning, and 
talked of it as of a serious distress. He laughed) 
and said, " Consider, Sir, how insignificant this will 
appear a twelvemonth hence." Were this consi- 
deration to be applied to most of the little vex- 
atious incidents of life, by which our quiet is too 
1^^^ often disturbed, it would prevent many ji^nW^ 
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sensations. I have tried it frequently with good 
effect. " There is nothing," continued he, " in this 
mighty misfortune ; nay, we shall be better at the 
Mitre." I told him that I had been at Sir John 
Fielding's office, complaining of my landlord, and 
had been informed tliat, though I had taken my 
lodgings for a year, I might, ujion proof of his bad 
behaviour, quit them when I pleased, without being 
under an obligation to pay rent for any longer time 
than while I possessed tbem. The fertility of 
Johnson's mind could shew itself even upon so small 
a matter as this. " Why, Sir," said he, " I suppose 
this must be the law, since you have been told so in 
Bow-street. But, if your landlord could hold you 
to your bai^;ain, and the lodgings should be yours 
for a year, you may certainly use them as you think 
fit. (') So, Sir, you may quarter two life-guardmen 
upon him ; or you may send the greatest scoundrel 
you can find into your apartments ; or you may say 
that you want to make some experiments in natural 
philosophy, and may burn a lai^e quantity of assa- 
fcetida in bis honse." 

1 had as my guests this evening at the Mitre 
tavern. Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas 
Davies, Mr.Eccles(2), an Irish gentleman, for whose 

(1) Certainly not ; you must use thoni Bccording to the eon- 
tnct, expreseed or implied, under wliicli you have hired them. 
If B landlord breaks his part of the eontract, the law will relieve 
tlie other party; but the latter is not at liberty tu lake such 
riulent and illegal steps as, Johnson suggests, — C. 
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agreeable company I was obliged to Mr. DavieSi 
and the Rev. Mr. John Ogilvie ('), who was de- 
sirous of beiug in. company with my illustrious 
friend; while I, in my turn, was proud to have the 
honour of showing one of my countrymen upon 
what easy terma Johnson permitted me to live with 

Goidsinith, as usual, endeavoured, with too much 
e^emess, to shine, and disputed very warmly with 
Johnson against the well-known maxim of the Britisli 
constitution, " the king con do no wrong ;" aitinu- 
ing, that " what was morally false could not be 
politically true; and aa the king might> in the ex- 
ercise of his regal power, command and cause the 
doing of what was wrong, it certainly might be 
said, in sense and in reason, that he could do 
wrong." JoHNso!*. " Sir, you are to consider, that 
in 'our constitution, according to its true principles, 
the king is the head, he is supreme ; he is above 
every thing, and there is no power by which he can 
be tried. Therefore it is. Sir, that we hold the 
king can do no wrong ; that whatever may bapp«B 
to be wrong in government may not be above out 
reach, by being ascribed to Majesty. Redress ie 

(1) The nonhern bard menCioned page SOS. When I (^al 
■" . Johnson's permission lo inlroducu him, he obliging 



Johnson mi 



■greed; adding, however, with a sly plfasantT)', *' but be 
give us none of hts poetry." It is remartalAr that Johns 

Churchill, however much they dlfftred in other points, ,^ 

on this subjeot. See Churchill's "Journey." It is, homvet, 
but justice to Dr. Ogilvie lo observe, that his " Day of Judg- 
ment " has no inconsiderable sbare of merit — B. 

Buswell's TuiKli! in tbinlcing it nrnmntoWe that two persoS) 
should agree In disliking the poetry of his tiort/iem Anil >■ 
amuiing : it might have t>een more remarkable if two M 
^recd in IHdag It. — C. ^^^ 
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always to be had against oppression, by punishing 
the immediate agents. The king, though he should 
command, cannot force a judge to condemn a man 
unjustly ; therefore it Ib the judge whom we pro- 
secute and punish. Political institutions are formed 
upon the consideration of what will most frequently 
tend to the good of the whole, although now and 
then exceptions may occur. Thus it ia better in 
general that a nation should Lave a supreme legis- 
lative power, although it may at times be abused. 
And then. Sir, there ia this consideration, that if 
the abase be enormous. Nature will rise up; and, 
claiming her original rights, overturn a corrupt 
political system," I mark this animated sentence 
with peculiar pleasure, as a noble instance of that 
truly dignified spirit of freedom which ever glowed 
in his heart, though he was charged with slavish 
tenets by superficial observers ; because he was at 
all times indignant against that false patriotism, 
that pretended love of freedom, that unruly rest- 
lessness, which is inconsistent with the stable au- 
thority of any good government. 

This generous sentiment, which he uttered with 
great fervour, struck rae exceedingly, and stirred 
my blood to that pitch of fancied resistance, the 
possibility of which I am glad to keep in mind, but 
to which I trust I never shall be forced. 

" Great abilities" said he, " are not requisite ftff 
an historian ; for in historical composition all the 
greatest powers of the human mind are quiescent. 
He has facts ready to his hand ; so there is no ex- 
ercise of invention. Imagiaatiun is not required ia 
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any high degree ; only about as mneh as is used b 
the lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, oc- 
curacy, and colourbg, will fit a man for the task, 
if he can give the application which is neceBsary." 

" Bayle's Dictionary is a very useful work for 
those to consult who love the biographical part of 
literattirpT which is what I love most." (') 

Talking of the emiaent writers in Queen Anne'i 
reign, he observed, " I think Dr. Arbuthnot thefirst 
man among them. He was the moat universal ge- 
nius, being an excellent physician, a man of de^ 
learning, and a man of much humour. Mr. Addison 
was, to be sure, a great man : his learning was nal 
profound ; but his morality, his humour, and his ele- 
gance of writing, set him very high." 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose fortiie 
topic of his conversation the praises of his natiie 
country. He began with saying, that there was ?eij 
rich land around Edinburgh. Goldsmith, who had 
studied physic there, contradicted this, very untTnlf) 
with a sneering laugh. Disconcerted a little by thi^ 
Mr. Ogilvie then took new ground, where, I snppcse, 
he thought himself perfectly safe ; for he observed, 
that Scotland had a great many noble wild prospects 
Johnson. " I believe, Sir, you have a great man;. 
Korway, too, haa noble wild prospects ; and Laphnd 
is remarkable for prodigious noble wild prospects. 
But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest prospect whicb 

(1) [" Somebody speaking of Bayle's manner iti hi* Dic- 
tionaiy, Mr. Pope said ; — ' Ay, he is the only man thai B** 
collected with no much judgment, and wrote with so muct 
spirit, at tbs same time.' ■ — Spemc*.] 
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ft Scotchman ever aees, is the high road that leads 
him to England I" (') This unexpected aiid peint«d 
sally produced a roar of applause. After all, how- 
ever, those who admire the rude grandeur of Nature 
cannot deny it to Caledonia. 

On Saturday, July 9., I found Johnson surrounded 
with a numerous Iev6e, but have not preserved any 
part of his conversation. 

LETTEa86. TO MISS LUCY PORTER. 

"July 12. 1763. 

" Mt Dearest Love, — I had forgot my debt t» 

poor Kitty ; pray let her have the note, and do what 

you can for her, for ehe has heen always very good. 

1 will help her to a little more money if she wants 

(1) Mrs. Brooke" received an answer nolunlike this, when ex- 
patUiing on the accumulation of sublime and beautiful ubjects, 
which form the fineproa|)ecl up the river St. Lamrenee in North 
America; " Come, madam, (says Dr. Johnson,] confess thai 
nothing ever eijualled your pleasure in seeing ihat iight re- 
versed; and finding yourself looking M the happy prospect dowh 
the nver St. Lawrence." The trutb is, he hated to hear about 
prospects and views, and laying out ground, and ta^tc in gar- 
dening ; — "That was the ben garden (he said), which produced 
mmt roou and thiitn ; and that water was most to be prised 
which contained most lIUi." He used to laugh at Shcn^tone 
iDoat unmerclfiilly for not caring whether there wai any thing 
good to eat in the streams he was so fond of. Waltdng in a 
wood when it rained was, 1 think, the only rural Image which 
pleased his fancy. [le toved the sight of line fore«-trees, how- 
ever, and detested Brighthelmstone Downs, '^because it was a 
country so truW desolate (he said), that if one hod a mind to 
bane one's wlf for desperation at lieinf( obliged to live (here, it 
would b« difficult tu find a tree on which to fasten the rope."— 
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it, anil will write- I intend that she shall haye the w 
of the house as long as she and I live. 

" That there shuuld not be room for me at the boose , 
is some disappointment to me, but the matter is not 
very great. I am sorry you have had your hetd filled 
wilhbui!ding(i), for manyreasons. It was not necesMrj 
to settle immediately for life at any one place ; yon 
might have staid and seen more of the world. Yon 
will not have your work done, ae you do not under' 
Bland it, but at twice the value. You might have hired 
■ house at half the interest of the money for which you 
buihl it, if your house coEt you a thousand poundi. 
You might have the Palace for twenty pounds, ant 
make forty of your thousand pounds ; so in twenty 
years you would have saved forty [four hundred?] 
pounds, and still have had your thousand. I am, dev 
dear, yours, &c. Sail Johnson." 

On the 14th we had another evening by ourselves 
at the Mitre. It happening to be a very rainy nigH 
I made some common-place observations on the 
relaxation of nerves and depression of spii^ts whick 
such weather occasioned (^) ; adding, however, that 
it was good for the vegetable creation. Jobnsuo, 
who, as we have already seen, denied that the tem- 
perature of the air had any influence on the hunuii 
frame, answered, with a smile of ridicule, " Why, 
yes. Sir, it is good for vegetables, and for the uti- 
mals who eat those vegetables, and for the animab 
■who eat those animals." (") This observation of hii 

fl) Miw Porter laid out nearW one third of htr legacy li 
building ■ handsome house al Lichfjeld C. 

(2) Johmon would &unbr none of bis friends lo Gil up chuB 
talk of the weUher.''_BuR.NtT. 

(S) [See anti, p. S9.] 
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aptty enough introduced a good supper ; and 1 bood 
forgot, in Johnsoa's compjiny, the influence of a 
moist atmospliere. (') 

Feeling myself now quite at eaae as his compa- 
nion, though I had all possible reverence for him, I 
expressed a regret that I could not be so easy with 
my father, though he was not much older than John- 
son, and certainly, however respectable, had not more 
learning and greater abilities to depress me. I asked 
him the reason of this. Johnson. " Why, Sir, I 
am a man of the world. I live in the world, and I 
take, in some degree, the colour of the world as it 
moves along. Your fatlier is a judge in a remote 
part of the island, and all his notions are taken from 
the old world. Besides, Sir, there must always be a 
struggle between a father and son, while one aims at 
power and the other at independence." I said, I was 
afraid my 'father would jforce me to be a. lawyer. 
JoHNSos, '* Sir, you need not be afraid of his 
forcing you to be a laborious practising lawyer; that 
is not in his power. For, as the proverb says, ' One 
man may lead a horse to the water, but twenty can- 
not make him drink.' He may he displeased that you 
are not what he wishes you to be ; but tliat dis- 
fdeasure will not go far. Ifhe insists only on your 
baving as much law as is necessary for a man of pro- 

(I) Thouffh Dr. JuhoHJu owed his \erj lire to sir and exer~ 
cue ^ten him when his organs of respiralion could scarcelj' 
play, in the yetr 116G, ^et he ever pentihled in Ihe nollun, that 
oeilher of Ihmn had anv thing la da with health. " People lire 
■■ long," uid he, " in Pepper Aller as on Solisburr PU/n ; and 
they liie to much happier, that an inhabitatit of the firet would, 
if he turned cottager, nlarve his underManding fur want of con- 
venation, and peruh in a state of mental inferiority." — Piozu, 
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pertyg and then endeavours to get you into parlia- 
ment, he is quite in the right. 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the escel- 
lencc of rliyme over blank verse in English poetry. 
I mentioned to htm that Dr. Adam Smith, in hk 
lectures upon composition, when I studied under 
him in the College of Glasgow, Lad maintained the 
same opinion strenuously, and I repeated some of 

i arguments. Johnson. " Sir, I was once in 
company with Smith, and we did not take to eub 
other ; but had 1 known that he loved rhyme Bi 
much as you tell me 1ib does, I should have hucged 

Talking of those who denied the truth of Chm- 
tianity, he said, " It is always easy to be on the 
negative side. If a nnan were now to deny tiu 
there is salt upon the table, you could not reduce 
o an absurdity. Come, let us try this a little 
further. I deny that Canada is taken, and I can 
support my denial by pretty good argumentsi The 
French ore a much more numerous people than we ; 
it is not likely that tliey would allow us to take 
' But the ministry have assured us, in all the 
formality of the Gazette, that it is taken.' — Verj 
true. But tlie ministry have put us to an enormout 
expense by the war in America, and it is th^ 
interest to persuade us that we have got something 
for our money. — ' But the fact is confirmed hj 
thousands of men who were at the taking of it.'— 
Ay, but these men have still more interest in de- 
ceiving ua. They don't want that you should think 
the French have beat them, but that they hay^ 
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the French. Now suppose yoii should po over and 
find that it really is taken; that would only satisfy 
yourself; for when you come home we will not 
believe yon. We will say, you have been bribed. 
— Yet, Sir, notwithstanding all these plausible ob- 
jections, we have no doubt that Canada is really 
oars. Such is the weight of common testimony. 
How much stronger are the evidences of the Cluistian 
religion 1- 

" Idleness is a disease which must be combated ; 
but I would not advise a rigid adiierence to a parti- 
eular plan of study. ('} I myself have never per- 
sisted in any plan for two days together. A man 
ought to read just as inclination leads him; for 
what he reads as a task will do him little good. A 
young man should read five hours in the day, and 
so may acquire a great deal of knowledge." 

To a man of vigorous intellect and ardent curiosity 
like his own, reading without a regular plan may be 
beneficial ; though even such a man must submit to 
it, if he would attain a full understanding of any of 
the sciences. 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness had 
he DOW accustomed me, that in the course of this 
evening I talked of the numerous reflections which 
had been thrown out against him on account of his 
having accepted a pension from his present Majesty. 
" Why, Sir, (said he, with a hearty laugh,) it is a 

Mr. George Strahan, Maj 
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mighty foolish noise that they inake.(i) I have ac- 
cepted of a pension as a reward whicli has been 
thought due to my literary merit; and now that I 
have this pension, I am the same man in every 
respect that I have ever been ; I retain the same 
principles. It is true, that I cannot now curw 
(smiling) the bouse of Hanover; nor would it be 
decent for me to drink King James's health in the 
wine that King George gives me money to pay for. 
But, Sir, I think that the pleasure of earsing the 
house of Hanover, and driuking King James's 
health, are amply overbalanced by three hundred 
pounds a year." 

There was here, most certainly, an affectation of 
more Jacobitism than he really had ; and indeed an 
intention of admitting, for the moment, in a. muoh 
greater extent than it really existed, the <^arge of 
disaffection imputed to him by the world, merely for 
the purpose of showing how dexterously he COdM 
repel an attack, even though he were placed in the 
most disadvaDtagcouB position ; for I have heard him 
declare, that if holding up his right hand would have 
•eoured victory at Culloden to Prince Cbarlea'a army, 
lie was not sure he would have held it up ; so little 
confidence had he in the right claimed by the house 
of Stuart, and so fearful waa he of the consequeueea 
of another revolution on the throne of Great Britain: 
and Mr. Topham Beauclerk assured me, he had heard 
him say this before he had his pension. At another 

[l) When I mentioned the same idle clatnoiir to him wren) 
veara Bfterwards, he said, with a smile, " I wish my pwmiau 
as large, that they might miike twice U mucb i^ 
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time he eaid to Mr. Langton, " Notliing iias 
offered that haa made it worth my while to consi- 
der the question fuily." He, however, also said to 
the same gentleman, talking of King James the Se- 
cond, " It was become impossible for bim to reign 
any longer in this country." He no doubt had an 
early attachment to the house of Stuart ; but his 
zeal had cooled as his reason strengthened. Indeed, 
I heard him once say, " that after the death of a 
violent Whig, with whom he used to coutend with 
great eagerness, he felt his Toryism much abated." 
I suppose lie meant Mr. Walmealey. 

Yet there is no doubt that at earlier periods he 
was wont often to exercise both his pleasantry and 
ingenuity in talking Jaeobitism. My much respected 
friend. Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, hai 
faroured me with the following admirable instance 
from his Lordship's own recollection. One day 
■when dining at old Mr. Langton's, where Miss Ro- 
berts, his niece, was one of the company, John- 
son, with iiis usual complacent attention to the fair 
ses, took her by the hand and said, " My dear, I 
hope you are a Jacobite." Old Mr. Langton, who, 
though a high and steady Tory, was attached to the 
present royal family, seemed offended, and aaked 
Johnson with great warmth, what he could mean 
by putting such a question to his niece? "Why, 
Sir," said Johnson, " 1 meant no offence to your 
niece ; I meant her a great compliment A Jacobite, 
Sir, believes in the divine right of kings. He that 
believes in the divine right of kings believes in a 
Divinity. A Jacobite believes in the divine right 
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L of bishops. He that believes in the divine right of 
bishops believfa in the divine authority of the 

I Christian religion. Therefore, Sir, a Jacobite is 
neither an atheist nor a debt. That cannot be 
said of a Whig ; for Whiggism it a negation c^ oB 
principle." {}) 

He advised me, when abroad, to be as much as 1 
could with the professors in the universities, and 
with the clergy ; for from their conversation I might 
expect the best accounts of every thing, in whatewr 
country I should be, witli the additional advantage 
of keeping my learning alive. 

It will be observed, that when giving me advice as 
to my travels. Dr. Johnson did not dwell upon cltiffi, 
end palaces, and pictures, and shows, and Arcadiia 
scenes. He was of Lord EsseiE':^ opinion, who ad- 
vises his kinsman Roger Earl of Rutland, " rather 
to go a hundred miles to speak with one wise man, 
than five miles to see a fair town."(^) 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scot- 
land, who atfected to be a savage, and railed at all 
established systems. Johnson. " There is nothing 
surprising in this. Sir. He wants to make himself 

' conspicuous. He would tumble in a hogsty, i» 



(I) He used lo tell, with great humour, from m; relation M 
him, the foUowing little story of my esri; years, which mi 
lilerallytrue:— "Boswell, in the year 17*5, "as a Uneboy, won 
a white cockade, and prayed for King James, till one of tai 
uncles ( General Cochran } gave him a shilling on condldoa thtt 
he would pray for King Georee, n-hlch he accordingly did. So 
you see (says BoswellJ that Whigs of all ages are made the UMC 
aay." 
, (,S) Letter to Rutland on Travel, 16cau, 1596. 
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loDg as you looked at him and called to him to comtf I 
oat. But let hini alone, never mind him, and he 'It] 
ttoon give it over." 

I added, that the same person maintained that 1 
there \taa no distinction between virtue and vice. 1 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, if the fellow does not think.. I 
as he speaks, he is lying ; and 1 see not what honour f 
he can propose to himself from having the charau- | 
ter of a liar. But if tie does really think that there 1 
is no distinction between virtue and \-ice, why. Sir, 
when he leaves ourliouses let us count our spoons." 

Sir David Dalryniple (' ), now one of the Judges ' 
of Scotland by the title of Lord Hailes, had con- 
tributed much to increase my high opinion of John- 
son, on account of his writings, long before I at- 
tained to a personal acquaintance with him: I, in 
return, had informed Johnson of Sir David's emi- 
nent character for learning and religion ; and John- 
son was so much pleased, that at one of our evening 
meetings he gave him for his toast. I at this time 
kept up a very frequent correspondence with Sir 
David ; and I re^d to Dr. Johnson to-night the fol- 
lowing passage from the letter which I had last 
received from him : — 

"It^yes me pleasure to think that you have ob- 
tained the friendship of Mr. Samuel Johnson. He is 
one of the best moral writers which England has pro- 



turin nWi a lord of Eewlon In 1T66- He diEd In 1TS9. He 
wrote «ome papers in the IVorbl and Mirror, and published 
wveral onginal tracU ua religious, historical, and antiquariaa 
lubjecu, and republubed a great many more. — C. 
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duced. At the Ettine time, I envy you the free and 
Liised converse with eudi a man. Maj I b^ 
present my beat respects to him, and to assure 
hira of the veneration which I entertain for the aullmr 
of the Rambler and of Rasselas ? Let me recommenil 
thiB last work to you ; with the Rambler yon certainly 
are acquainted. In Rasselas you will see a tender, 
hearted operator, who probes the wound only to he*l :L 
Swift, OQ the contrary, mangles human nature. Be 
cuts and slashes, as if he took pleasure in the opent' 
tion, like the tyrant who said, Jla Jeri iit se ttatvi 

Johnson seemed to be much gratified by thisjoat 
and well-tumed compliment. 

He recommended to me to keep a journal of my 
life, full and unreserved. He said it would be a vetj 
good exercise, and would yield me gre^t satisfaction 
when tlie particulars were faded from my remem- 
brance. I was uncommonly fortunate in having had 
a previous coincidence of opinion with him upon this 
subject, for I had kept such a journal for some time; 
aod it was no small pleasure to me to have this to tell 
him, and to receive his approhatton. He counselled 
me to keep it private, and said I might surely have I 
friend who would bum it in case of my death. Frwn 
this habit I have been enabled to give the world M 
many anecdotes, which would otherwise have been 
lost to posterity. I raeationed that I was afraid I pat 
into my journals too many little incidents. Johnsoh- 
" There is nothing. Sir, too little for so little a crea- 
ture as man. It is by studying little things, that we 
attain the great art of having as little misery and w 
I much happiness as possible." 
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Nest morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on 
me, and waa so much struck even with the imper- 
fect account which I gave him of Dr. Johnson's 
conTeraatioB, that to hb honour be it recorded, when 
I complained that drinking port and sitting up late 
with him, affected my nerves for some time after* 
he said, " One bad better be palsied at eighteen 
than not keep company with such a man." 

On Tuesday, July 19., I found tall Sir Thomas 
Robinson (') sitting with Johnson. Sir Thomas es 
that the King of Prussia valued himself upon tliree 
things : — upon being a hero, a musician, and an 
author. Johnson. " Pretty well, Sir, for one man. 
As to his being an author, I have not looked at hia 
poetry ; but his prose is poor stuff. He writes just 
as you may suppose Voltaire's footboy to do, a 
haa been his amanuensis. He has such parts as tJiB 
valet might have, and about as much of the colour* 
ing of the style as migiit be got by transcribing hia 
works." When I was at Feniey, I repeated this to 
Voltaire, in order to reconcile him somewhat to 
Johnson, whom he, in atfecting the English mi 
of expression, had previously characterised as 
superstitious dog ;" but alter hearing such a criti-. 
ctsm on Frederick the Great, with whom he i 
then on bad terms, he exclaimed, " An honest 
fellow V 

But I think the criticism much too severe ; 



(1) Tbe elder brother oT the first Lord Rflkeby, culled long 
Sir Thouuu Hobinnon, on account vf his heij^ht, and to dinin. 

Bish him from Sir Thomas Uobinson, flrst Lord Granthatn. 
BdiedinlT77.~C. 
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the " Memoirs of the House of Brandenburgh" are 
written as well as many works of that kind. His 
poetry, for the style of which he himself makes a 
frank apology, " Jarffortnanl un Francois barbare," 
though fraught with pernicious ravings of iofidetit;, 
has, in many places, great animation, and in somea 
pathetic tenderness. 

Upon this contemptuous animadversion on the 
King of Prussia, I observed to Johnson, " It would 
seem then, Sir, that much less parts are necessaij 
to make a king, than to make an author ; for the 
king of Prussia is confessediy the greatest king 
now in Europe, yet you think he makes a very pow 
figure as an author." 

Mr. Levett this day showed me Dr. Johnson! 
library, which was contained in two garrets over his 
chambers, where Lintot, son of the celebrated boot- 
seller of that name, had formerly his warehouse. 1 
found a number of good books, but very dusty and 
in great confusion. The floor was strewed witi 
manuscript leaves, in Johnson's own handwrititq^ 
which I beheld with a. degree of veneration, sup- 
posing they perhaps might contiun portions of tie 
Rambler, or of Rasseias. I observed an apparatn) 
for cheraicaJ experiments, of which Johnson was ill 
his life very fond. The place seemed to be vetj 
favourable for retirement and meditation. Johnson 
told me, that he went up thither without mentioDiiig 
it to hisservantwhenhe wanted to study, secure from 
intemiption ; for he would not allow his servant to 
say he was not at home when he really was. "A 
servant's strict regard for truth," said he, " must be 
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'weakened by such a practice. A philcHopher may 
fcnow that it is merely a form of deuial ; but few ser- 
vants are sucli nice distinguish ers. If I accustom a 
servant to teU a lie for me, have I not reason to ap- 
prehend that he will tell many lies for himself?" I 
am, however, satisfied that every servant, of any 
degree of intelbgence, understands saying his master 
is not at home, not at alt as the afiinnation of a fact, 
but as customary words, intimating that his master 
wishes not to be seen ; so that there can be no bad 
effect from it. 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall, 
who had been my intimate friend for many years, 
had at this time chambers in Farrar's Buildings, at 
the bottom of Inner Temple Lane, which he kindly 
lent me upon my quitting my lodgings, he being to 
return to Trinity Hall, Cambridge. I found them 
particularly convenient for me, as they were so near 
Dr. Johnson's. 

On Wednesday, July 20., Dr. Johnson, Mr. Demp- 
Bter, and my uncle Dr. Boswell, who happened to be 
now in London, supped with me at these chambers. 
Johnson. " Pity is not natural to man. Children 
are always cruel. Savages are always cruel. Pity is 
acquired and improved by the cultivation of rea- 
son. (') We may have imeasy sensations from see- 

(1) Johnsan'sBntitfacfHsbetn-een pil;^ and cruelty a not exact, 
and Ihe argumenl (nich ax it is) drawn fVom ic, i» therefore in- 
conclusive Pity is as naCunil ta man as any other emalion of 
the mind. The Bishop of Ferns observes, thai children arc said 



— the; do not know that they give pain. Nor are 
cruel in the sente here used, for cnielty's wke ; (hoy 
1 means to attain on object, because Ihcy knaw no other 



4ng a creature in distress, without pity ; for we have 
not pity unless we wish to relieve them. When I 
am ou my way to dine "with a friend, and finding it 
late, have bid the coachman make haste, if I b^ipn 
to attend when he whips his horses, I nay feel ni- 
pleasantly that the animals are put to pain, butl 
do not wish him to desist: no. Sir, I wish him to 

Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller of £di» 
burgh, had for some time opened a shop in LoodSK 
and sold his cheap editions of the most popular Efr 
glish books, in defiance of the supposed common-l>* 
right of Literary Property, Jiihnson, though l» 
concurred in the opinion which was afterwuilt 
sanctioned by a judgment of the House of Lordi> 
that there was no such right, was at this time Terj 
angry that the booksellers of London, for ^vhom hf 
uniformly professed much regard, should suffer fron 
an invasion of wliat they had ever considered to be 
secure ; and he was loud and violent against Mr. 
Donaldson. " He is a fellow who takes adrantaf;r 
of the law to injure his "brethren ; for notwithstand- 
ing that the statute secures only fourteen years df 
esclusive right, it has always been understood by fit 
trade, that he, who buys the copyright of a book 

mode of Bccomplishinglhc object: and bo far is pity Frtira being 
acquired solely by the cultivalioa of rouoii, that reason a wc 
of thechedisiiptmlhepilyiiaiurni tomankind — C. ["Wet« 
■urprised that neither Johnson nor ba commtntBlon abouM 
have called ta mind AHstntle'a deflnitian of piCy, which fjna, 
in a few words, the whole ratiotirUe of the nutter: 'Filyiii 
miiiftil reelinir, e»dled by the coniemplation of some dii(n« 
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from the author, obtains a perpetual property ; and 
upon that belief, numberless bargains are made to 
transfer that property after the expiration of the 
statutory term. Now Donaldson, I say, takes ad- 
wantage here, of people who have really an equitable 
title from usage ; and if we consider how few of the 
books, of which tliey buy the property, succeed so 
well as to bring profit, we should be of opinion that 
tlie term of fourteen years is too short ; it should be 
sixty years." Dempster. " Donaldson, Sir, is 
anxious lor the encouragement of literature. He 
reduces the price of books, so that poor students 
Hiay buy tiiem," Johnson (laughing). "Well, Sir, 
allowing that to be his motive, he is no better than 
Robin Hood, who robbed the rich in order to give 
to the poor." 

It is remarkable, that when the great question 
concerning literary property came to be ultimately 
tried before the supreme tiibunal of this country, in 
eOBseijuence of the very spirited exertions (') of 
Mr. Donaldson, Dr. Joimson wa^ zealous against a 
perpetuity ; but he thought that the term of the 
exclusive right of authors should be considerably 
enlarged. He was then for granting a hundred 

The conversation now turned upon Mr. David 
Hume's style. Johnson. " Why, Sir, his style is 
not English; the structure of his sentences is French. 
Now the French structure and the English structure 
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may, in the nature of things be equally good. Bat 
if you ullow that the Englii^h language is estabibhed, 
he is wroDg. My same might originally have been 
Nicholson, as well as Johnson ; but were you to call 
me Nicholson now, you would call me viery ab- 
surdly." 

Rousseau's treatise on the inequality of nnatikitul 
vas at this time a fashionable topic It gave rise 
to an observation by Mr. Dempster, that the adi-u- 
tages of fortune and rank were nothing to a wiM 
man, who ought to value only meriL Jounsdn. 
" If man were a savage, living in the woods by him- 
self, this might be true ; but in civilised society «t 
all depend upon each other, and our happiness is veif 
much owing to the good opinion of mankind. Now, 
Sir, in civilised society, external advantages mak» 
us more respected. A man with a good coat npM 
his back meets with a better reception than be wht 
has a bad one. Sir, you may analyse this, and a^i 
What is there in it ? But that will avail you nothing 
for it is a part of a general system. Pound St 
Paul's church into atoms, and consider any ain^ 
atom ; it is, to be sure, good for nothing : but, pot 
i^ these atoms together, and you have St. PMrs 
church. So it is with human felicity, which is mirfft 
up of many ingredients, each of which may be 
shown to be very insigaificant. In civilised socie^, 
personal merit will not serve you so much as monq 
wilL Sir, you may make the experiment. Go intA 
the street, and give one man a lecture on morality, 
and another a shilling, and see which will respect 
you moat. If you wish only to support nature* KQ 
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William Petty fises your allowance at three pounds 
ayear('); but as tiroes are much altered, let us 
call it six pounds. This sum will fill your belly, 
ithelter you from the weather, and even get yoi 
BtrODg lasting coat, supposing it to be made of good 
bull's hide. Now, Sir, all beyond this is artificial, 
and is desired in order to obtain a greater degre 
respect from our fellow creatures. And, Sir, i; 
hundred pounds a year procure a man more conse- 
quence, and, of course, more happiness, than six 
pounds a year, the same proportion will hold a 
six thousand, and so on, as far as opulence car 
carried. Perhaps he who has a large fortune may 
not be so happy as he who has a small one ; 
that must proceed from other causes than from his 
having the large fortune : for, ctsleris paribus 
who is rich, in civilized society, must be happier 
than he who is poor; as riches, if properly used, 
(and it is a man's own fault if they are not,) must 
be productive of the highest advantages. Money, 
to be sure, of itself is of no use ; for its only u 
to part with it. Rousseau, and all those who deal 
in paradoxes, are led away by a childish desire of 
novelty. (^) When I was a boy, 1 used always to 
choose the wrong side of a debate(3), because moat 



mcwning Money."] 
Gtitd&mUh said, k 




(I) [See his " Quantulu 

(S) Jobnson told Dr. Bi 
firet began to write, he determined to eon 
but what was new ; hut be afterwards fou: 
wai generally false, and from that tji 
■bout Doiehy. — Bunsir. 

(S) Thii boyish practice appears 
degree, to the man. — C. 
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ingenious things, that is to say, most new thbgs, 
could be said upon it. Sir, there is notliing for 
whieh you may not muater up more plausibli; argu- 
ments, than those which are urged against vetl& 
and other extenial advantages. Why, now, ther 
stealing ; why should it be thought a crime ? When 
we consider by what unjust methods property b 
been often acquired, and that what was unjustly 
got it must be unjust to keep, where is the ham in 
one man's taking the property of another from b 
Besides, Sir, when we consider the bad use i 
many people make of their property, and how muii 
better uae the thief may make of it, it may be de- 
fended as a very allowable practice. Yet, Sir, tte 
experience of mankind has discovered stealing to be 
so very bad a thing, tliat they make no scruple U 
hang a man for it. When I was running about tUi 
town a very poor fellow, 1 was a greater arguer for 
the advantages of poverty; but I was, at the si 
time, very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the ai^umenD 
which are brought to represent poverty as no evil, 
shew it to be evidently a great evil. Vou never find 
people labouring to convince you that you may t 
very happily upon a plentiful fortune. So you hi 
people talking how miserable a king must be ; Hid 
yet they all wish to be in his place." 

It was suggested, that kings nmst be unhsppji 
because they are deprived of the greatest of all sWi*- 
fections, easy and unreserved society. Johnson. 
" That is an ill-founded notion. Being a king 
does not exclude a man from such society. Great 
kings have always been sociali The king of Pntnwii 
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the only great king at present, is very social. 
Charles the Second, the last king of England who 
was a. man of parts, was social ; and our Henrys and 
Edwards were all social." (') 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to maintain 
that intrinsic merit ought to make the only distinc- 
tion amongst mankind. Johmson. " Why, Sir, 
mankind have found that tliis cannot be. How 
shall we determine the proportion of intrinsic merit? 
Were that to be the only distinction amongst man- 
kind, we should soon quarrel about the degrees of 
it. Were all distinctions abolished, the strongest 
would not long acquiesce, but would endeavour to 
obtain a superiority by their bodily strength. But, 
Sir, as subordination is very necessary for society, 
and contentions for superiority very dangerous, man- 
kind, that is to say, all civilized nations, have settled 
it upon a plain invariable principle. A man is bom 
to hereditary rank ; or his being appointed to certain 
offices gives him a. certain rank. Subordination 
tends greatly to human happiness. Were we all 
Dpou an e(|uality, we should have no Other enjoy- 
ment than mere animal pleasure." 

I said, 1 consider distinction of rank to be of so 
much importance in civilized society, that if I were 
asked on the same day to dine with the first Duke 
in England, and with the first man in Britain for 
genius, I should hesitate which to prefer. John- 



(1) Thii opinion has received MronK confirmation from hi 
1«t« Tnajc^ Guorge the Fourtli, whoiu^ nAturol Hbilfti^ wer 
uiiilouliUHUy yer) coiuidprable, whosi.' reign wbs en]inentl 
_.._._.._ __._.. ,.._.. —■uwasHniiableand social. — C. 
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people." I said his principles had been poisoned by 
a Doted infidel writer, but that he was, nerertheleaa* ■ 
a beneroleRt good man. JoHNiiOK. " We can have I 
no dependence upon that instinctive, tliat constitu- 
tional goodness which is not founded upon principle. 
I grant you that such a man may be a very amiable 
member of society. I can conceive him placed in 
such a situation that he is not much tempted to de- 
viate from what is right ; and as every man prefers 
virtue, when there is not some strong incitement to 
trancgress its precepts, I can conceive him doing- 
nothing wrong. But if such a man stood in need of 
money. I should not like to trust him ; and I should 
certainly not trust him with yoting ladies, for there 
^ere is always temptation. Hume, and other scep- 
tical innovators, are vain men, and will gratify them- 
selves at any expense. Truth will not afford suf- 
ficient food to their vanity ; so they have betaken 
themselves to error. Truth, Sir, is a cow which 
will yield such people no more milk, and so tliey are 
gone to milk the bull. If I could have allowed 
myself to gratify my vanity at the expense of truth, 
wbat fame might I have acquired I Every thing 
which Hume has advanced against Christianity had 
passed through my mind long before he wrote. 
Always remember this, that after a system is well 
settled upon positive evidence, a few partial objec- 
tions ought not to shake it. The human mind is so 
limited, that it cannot take in all the parts of a sub- 
ject, so that there may be objectionn raised against 
y% BT thing. There are objections against a plenum, 
Q 3 
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and objections against a vacumn ,■ yet one of them 
must certainly be Inie." 

I mentioned Hume'a ai^ument against the b^ef 
of miraclea, that it is more probable that the witnecsa 
to the truth of them are mistaken, or speak faladfi 
than that the miracles should be true. JoMSSOti. 
" Why, Sir, the great difficulty of proving mirada 
should make us very cautious in believing tliem. 
But let us consider; although God has made Natun 
to operate by certain fixed laws, yet it is not unrea- 
sonable to think that he may suspend those law*, a 
order to establish a system highly advantageous W 
mankind. Now the Christian religion is a moS 
beneficial system, as it gives us light and certus^ 
where we were before in darkness and doubt. Tk 
miracles which prove it are attested by men who hid 
no interest in deceiving us ; but who, on the POO- 
trary, were told that they should suffer persecution, 
and did actually lay down their lives in confinnatiDii 
of the truth of the facts which they asserted. In- 
deed, for some centuries the heathens did nut pretend 
to deny the miracles ; but said they were pcrfonnetf 
by the aid of evil spirits. This is a circumstance of 
great weight. Then, Sir, when we take the proofi 
derived from prophecies which have been so esactlf 
fulfilled, we have most satisfactory evidence. Sop- 
posing a miracle possible, aa to which, in my opitneft 
there can be no doubt, we have as strong evidenoe fin 
the miracles in support of Christianity as the natuit 
of the thing admits." 

At night, Mr. Johnson and I supped in a printi 
room at the Turk's Head coffee-house. 
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Strand. " I encourage this houae," said he, " for 
the mistress of it ib a good civil woman, and has not 
much business." 

" Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people . 
because, in the first place, I don't like to think my- 
self growing old. In the ne\t place, young ac- 
quaintances must last lougest, if they do last; and 
then, Sir, young men have more virtue thaii old 
men ; they have more generous sentiments in every 
respect. I love the young dogs of this age, they 
have more wit and humour and knowledge of life 
than we had ('); but then the dogs are not so good 
Bcbolars. Sir, in my early years I read very hard. 
It ie a sad reflection, but a true one, that I knew 
■Imost as much at eighteen as I do now. (') My 
judgment, to be sure, was not so good ; but, I had 
aU the facts. I remember vei7 well, when 1 was at 
Oxford, an old gentleman said to me, ' Young man, 
ply your book diligently now, and acquire a stock 
of knowledge ; for when years come unto you, you 
will find that poring upon books will be but an irk- 
some task." 

This account of his reading, given by himself in 
-plain words, sufficiently confirms what I have al- 
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own raulh was spent — C. 

(a) Hi» great pcrtod of study wea from the age of twelve 
Itit of eighteen ; ta he told Mr. Langton, who gave me t 
infbimalion. — M. — He went to Oxford in his nineteenth ye 
UhI Kerns to have translated the Messiah when he had be 
re not quite Ihiee months. — C. 
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ready advanced upon the disputed question as to 
his application. It reconciles any eeeming incon- 
sistency in his way oF talking upoa it at different 
times ; and shows tliat idleness and reading ban! 
were with him relative terms, the import of which, 
as used by him, must be gathered from a comparison 
with what scholars of different degrees of ardoiu 
and assiduity liave been known to do. And let it 
be remembered, that he was now talking sponti- 
neously, and eicpressing his genuine sentiment! ; 
whereas at otlier times he might be iuduced from lui 
spirit of contradiction, or more properly from hit 
love of argumentative contest, to speak lightly of 
his own application to study. It is pleasing to con- 
sider that the old gentleman's gloomy propbec 
to the irksomeness of books to men of an advanced 
age, which is too often fulfilled, was so far fras 
being verified in Johnson, that his ardour for liten- 
ture never failed, and his last writings had more ew 
and vivacity than any of his earlier productions. 

He mentioned it to me uuw, for the first timcii Ai 
he had been dUtressed by melancholy, and for Ha 
reason had been obliged to fly from study and medi- 
tation, to the dissipating variety of life. Agaiiut 
melancholy he recommended constSJit ocr upation of 
mind, a great deal of exercise, moderation in eating 
and drinking, and especially to shun drinking ai 
night, (') He said melancholy people were ap 
fly to intemperance for relief, but that it sunk them 
much deeper in misery. He observed, that labow 

(I ) See imli. Tot. I. p. IIS. a. 
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ing men, who work bard, and live sparingly, are 
seldom or pever troubled with low spirits. 

He again insisted on the duty of maintaining 
mboTdination of rank. " Sir, I would no more de- 
prive a nobleman of hia respect, than of hia money. 
I consider myself as acting a part iu the great syatem 
of society, and I do to others as 1 would have tbem 
to do to me. I would behave to a nobleman as I 
should expect he would behave to me, were I a 
nobleman and he Sam. Johnson. Sir, there is one 
Afrs. Macaulay ('), in this town, a great republican. 
One day when I was at her house, 1 put on a very 
grave countenance, and said to her, ' Madam, I am 
DOW become a convert to your way of thinking. I 
am convinced that all mankind are upon an equal 
footing ; and to give you an unquestionable proof, 
Madam, that I am in earnest, here is a very sensible, 
civil, well-behaved fellow citizen, your footman ; I 
desire that he may be allowed to sit down and dine 
vith us.' I thus. Sir, shewed her the absurdity of 
the levelling doctrine. She has never liked me since. 
Sir, your levellers wish to level daum as far as them- 
selves j but they cannot bear levelling up to them- 
adves. They would all have some people under them; 
why not then have some people above them ?" 
I mentioned a certain author (^) who disgusted me 
by hia forwardness, and by shewing no deference to 

(1) This "one Mrs. Macaulay" was the tame pemonage, who 
sflerwarde made herself so much known as "tho celebraled 
female hisiorian." See ante, Vol. I. p. 289. — C. 

(8) Something uf this kind has been imputed to Coldunilb. 
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noblemen into whose company he was admitted. 
Johnson. " Suppose a shoemaker should claim an 
equality with him, as he does with a lord : how he 
would atare. ' Why, Sir, do you stare ? (says the 
ehoeiuaker,) I do great service to society. 'Tis true* 
I am pEud for doing it ; but bo are you Sir : and I 
am sorry to say it, better paid than I am, for doing 
something not so necessary. For mankind could 
do better without your books, than without mj 
shoes.' Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual 
Btrug^le for precedence, were there no fixed io- 
yariable rules for the distinction of rank, whicb 
creates no jealousy, as it is allowed to be >»• 
cidental." 

He said. Dr. Joseph Warton was a very agreeable 
man, and his " Essay on the Genius and Wiilingi 
of Pope," a very pleasing book. I wondered tint 
he delayed so long to give us the contiuuation of It 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, 1 suppose he finds himadfs 
Uttle disappointed, in not having been able to po- 
auade the world to be of his opinion as to Pope." 

We have now been favoured with the condudiag 
volume, in which, to use a parliamentary expr^mODi 
be has explained, so as not to appe.ar quite bo adverw 
to the opinion of the world, concerning Pope, W 
was at first thought ; and we must all agree, thai 
his work is a most valuable accession to Eo^sb 
literature. 

A writer of deserved eminence (') being nuai- 

(1) It is Dot eai? to say n-lio was here meant. MuTphj,iAt 
was born poor, wna distinguJEbed for elegance of nuimcnMid 
ition ; and Fielding, who could oot have b 
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tioneii, Johnson said, " Why, Sir, he is 
good parts, but being originally poor, he has got a 
love of mean company, and low jocularity ; a, very 
bad thing, Sir. To laugh is good, as to talk is good. 
Bnt you ought no more to think it enough if you 
laugh, than you are to think it enough if you talk. 
You may laugh in as many ways as you talk ; and 
Burely every way of talking that is practised cannot 
be esteemed." 

T spoke of a. Sir_ James Macdonald (') as a young 
man of most distinguished merit, who united the 
highest reputation at Eton and Oxford, with the 
patriarchal spirit of a great Highland chieftain. I 
mentioned that Sir Janiea had said to me, that he had 
never seen Mr. Johnson, but he had a great respect 
for him, though at the same time it waa mixed 
with some degree of terror. Johnson. " Sir, if 
he were to be acquainted with me, it might lessen 
both." 

The mention of this gentleman led us to talk of 
the Western Islands of Scotland, to I'isit which he 
expressed a wish that then appeared to me a very 

of as oliTe in 1 763, was bom to belter prospects, though he kept 



for low compunj'," with which he hm b 

(though Dr. Mint says unjustly), Inclines me (o suroect 

thcpenon mennL^-C. 1835. [Will the editor alloir 



(I) See post, March 27. 1773, and Septembers. 1773 — C. 
£See alw Mr*. Carter's Letten (o Mrs. Montague, for a notice . 

^^rftWa gentleman's prenuturc death, toI. i. 316. S20.] ^^^1 
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romantLC fancy, wliidi I little thought would he 
afterwards realised. He told me, that his father had 
put Martin's account of those islands into hia handi 
when he was very young, and that he was highly 
pleased with it ; that he was particularly struck witli 
the SL Kilda man's notion that the high church of 
Glasgow had been hollowed out of a. rock (') ; a 
circumstance to which old Mr. Johnson had directed 
attention. He said, he would go to the Hebridei 
with me, when 1 returned from my travels, unku 
some very good companion sliould offer when I wu 
absent, which he did not think probable; adding, 
\ f There Eire few people to whom I take so mucli 

as to you." And when I talked of my lenving 
EngtaDd, be said with a very affectionate mr, " Mj 
dear BoBwell, I should lie very unhappy at parting 
did I think we were not to meet again." — I caaiM 
too often remind my readers, that although such 
instances of bis kindness are doubtless very flatter- 

; to me, yet I hope my recording them wiU be 
ascribed to a better motive than to vanity ; for thej 
afford unquestionable evidence of his tenderness and 
complacency, which some, while they were forced to 
acknowledge his great powers, have been so stre- 
nuous to deny. 

He maintained, that a boy at school was the 
happiest of human beings. I supported a different 
opinion, from which I have never yet varied, that a 
man is happier : and I enlaiged upon the ansiety and 
Bufferings which are endured at school. Jdhkso!I. 
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** Ab ! Sir, a boy's being flogged is not so severe as 
a man's having the hiss of the world against him. 
Men have a solicitude about fame ; and the greater 
share they have of it, the more afraid they are of 
losing it" I silently asked myself, << Is it possible 
that the great Samuel Johnson really entertains 
any such apprehension, and is not confident that his 
exalted fame is established upon a foundation never 
to be shaken ? " 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David 
Dalrymple, " as a man of worth, a scholar, and a 
wit." " I have," said he, " never heard of him, ex- 
cept from you ; but let him know my opinion of 
him : for, as he does not shew himself much in the 
world, he should have the praise of the few who 
hear of him." 
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Tahk-Talk. — Influence of the Weather. — Swift.— 
Thomson. — Burke. — Sheridan. — Evidencet of 
ChrUtianitj/. — Derrick. — Dap at Greenaieh, — 3Tk 
MvthoduiU.— Johngoni " Walk." — T/te Centxim- 
tion. — Biackiock. — JohneoTi accompanies BofBiH 
to Harwich, — The Journey. — "Good Eating." 
— " Abstinenee and Temperance." — J^ohnson'i Ja- 
vourlte Diiihet. — Bishop Berkeley " refuted." — 
Burke. — Sosteell satin far Holland. 

Of Tuesday, July 26., I found Mr, Johnson alone. 
It was a very wet day, and I again complained of 
the disagreeable effects of auch weather. JohnsoVi 
" Sir, this is all imagination, which physiciam 
encourage ; for man lives in air, as a fish lives ip 
water ; so that, if the atmosphere press heavy from 
above, there is an equal resistance from below. To 
be sure, bad weather is hard upon people who aw 
obliged to be abroad ; and men cannot labour so 
well in the open air in bad weather, as in good; 
but. Sir, a smith or tailor, whose work is within 
doors, will surely do as much in rainy weather tt 
in fair. Some very delicate frames indeed may be 
affected by wet weather ; but not common consti- 
tutions." 



We talked of the education of children ; and I 
asked him what he thought was beat to teach them 
first. Johnson. " Sir, it is no matter what you ■ 
teach them first, any more than what leg you shall 
put into your breeches firat. Sir, you may stand 
disputing which is best to put in first, but in the 
mean time your breech is bare. Sir, while you are 
considering which of two tilings you should teach 
y^our child first, another boy ha:^ learnt them both." 

On Thursday, July 2H., we again supped in private 
at the Turk's Head coffee-house. Johnson. " Swift 
has a higher reputation than he deserves. His es- 
oellencc is strong sense ; i'or, his humour though 
very well, is not remarkably good. I doubt whether 
the ' Tale of a Tub ' be his j for he never owned it, 
and it is much above his usual manner.(') 

" Thomson, I think, had as much of the poet 
about him as niost writers. Every thing appeared to 
him through the medium of his favourite pursuit. 
He could not have viewed those two candles burning 
but with a poetical eye." 

"Has not (-) a great deal of wit. Sir?" 

Johnson. " I do not think so. Sir. He is, indeed, 
oontinually atteroptii^ wit, but he fails. And I 

(1 ) Thk opinion was given by him more at large at a sub- 
■eaiienl period. See ^oif, Aug. 16. 1773 B. — How could 

■Then, as he himself relele? in his Life of Swift, "No other 
claimBnts can be produced ; and when Archbishop Sharpe and 
the Duchess of Somerset, hy sbowins it to Queen Anne, de- 
bured Swift of a bishi^rjrk, he diilTuil dengitT' We have, 
moreoTer, Swift's own acknowledgmcat of it, in his letter to 
Ben. Tooke the primer, June 29. 1710. — C. 

(S) There is no doubt that this blank must be filled with the 
name of Mr. Burke. See pott, Aug. 15. and Sept. 15. 177% 
and April 25. 17T8. — C. 
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have no more pleasure in hearing a man attempting 
wit and failing, than in seeing a man trying to le^ 
o^rer a ditch and tumbling into it." 
He laughed heartily when I mentioned to him a 
Baying of hii; roncerning Mr. Thotnaa Sheridan, 
whicli Foote took a wicked pleasure to circulate. 
» Why, Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull ; but it 
must have taken him a great deal of paxas to 
become what we now see him. Such an access oC 
stupidity, Sir, is not in Nature." — " So," »aid h^ 
" I allowed him all hia own merit." 
He now added, " Sheridan cannot bear me. 1 
bring his declamation to a point. 1 ask him a pliia 
question, ' What do you mean to teach?' Besidt), 
Sir, what influence can Mr. Sheridan have upon the 

■ language of this great country, by his narrow exer- 
tiona ? Sir, it is burning a farthing candle at Dovei^ 
to show light at Calais." 
Talking of a young nian(') who was uneasy ften 
thinking that he was very deficient iu learning and I 
knowledge, he said, " A man has no reason to con* 
pliun who holds a middle place, and has many belOT I 
him ; and perhaps he has not six of his years above 
him; — perhaps not one. Though he may knov 
any thing perfectly, the general mass of knowledge 
that he has acquired is considerable. Time will do 
for him all that is wanting." 

The conversation then took a philosophical turn. 

k Johnson. " Human experience, which is constautlj 
contradicting theory, is the great test of truth. A i 
(1) [No doubt BoiweU h[nuc]r.] j 
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system, built upon the discoToriea of a great many' 
miDds, is always of more strength, than what tS 
produced by the mere workings of any one mind, 
-which, of itself, can do little. There is not so poor 
a book in the world that would not be a prodigious 
effort were it wrought out entirely by a single mind, 
without the aid of prior inveKtigators. The French 
writers are superficial, because they are not scholars, 
and so proceed upon the mere power of their own 
minds; and we see how very little power they have." 

" As to the Christian religion. Sir, besides the 
strong evidence which we have for it, there is a 
b^ance in its favour from the number of great men 
who have been convinced of its truth, after a seriouff ' 
consideration of the question. Grotius was an acut* 
man, a lawyer, a man accustomed to examine evi- 
dence, and he was convinced. Grotius was not a 
recluse, but a man of the world, who certainly had 
no bias to the side of religion. Sir Isaac Newton 
set out an infidel, and came to be a very firm be- 
liever." ( I ) 

He this evening agwn recommended to me to 

(1) Where, the Bisho]i of Ferns a^ks, did Jahnsoa learn 
tbisT It is true that Dr. Honley declined publishing some 
pliers an religious subjecls which Newton left behind him — 
■ome hsTe suspected that they were tainted with UnilarianiBm; 
others (probably from a consideration of his work on the Reve- 
l«ticins)beliesed thatihcy were in a strain of mysticism not (in 
(he opinion of his friends) worthy of so^^ol a genius i and the 
ncenl publicatiun of his two letters to Locke, lo a sCyie of in- 
fantine simplicity (see Lord King's Life of Locke), givei! ad- 
ditionBl colour to this latter opinion : Init for Johnson's assertion 
UiBt he scl out an infidel, (here appears no authority, and all the 
jifeiBDces are tbe other way. — I 
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perambulate Spain. (') I said it woulii amuse him 
to get a. letter from me (iateii at Salamanca. John- 
son. " I love the univeraity of Salamanca ; for 
when the Spaniards were in doubt as to the lawful- 
ness of their conquering America, the university 
of Salamanca gave it at their opinion that it «u 
not lawful." He spoke this with great emotion, and 
with that generous warmth which dictated the iinm 
in his " London," against Spanish encroachment 

I expressed my opinion of niy friend Derrick u 
but a poor writer. Johnson. " To be sure. Sir, fee 
is : but you are to consider that hia being a literary 
man has got for him all that he lias. It has made 
him King of BatL. ('') Sir, lie has nothing t« sv 
for himself but that be is a writer. Had he oat 
been a writer, he must have been eweeping tlie 
crossings in the streets, and asking halfpence bom 
every body that passed." 

In justice, however, to the memory of Mr. Da- 
rick, who was my first tutor in the ways of LoodoD, 
and shewed me the town in all its variety of deput- 
menta, both lilerarj' and sportive, the particulars o( 
which Dr. Johnson advised me to put in writing, it 
b proper to mention what Johnson, at a subsequent 

(1) I fully intended to hove followed adTice of such ireigbli 
' -' -■ - ■■ much tongcrboth in Germany and It»lirti» 

, and bavingabo visil«d Corsica, J round'tlivl 
e time allowed me by my father, aud hiolciK' 
nee in my way homewards, ^ — B. 

(2) [" Has Hearen rcssrred, in pity to tbe poor. 

No pathtena waste, or undiscuVEr'd shore ? 
No secret isbind in the boundless main ? 
No peaceful desert yet uncliim'd by Spain?' 
(S) [See anti, VoL I. p, 136.] 
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period, said of him both as a writer and an editor : 
*■ Sir, I have oHen said, that if Derrick's letters had 
been written by one of a more established name, 
they would have been thought very pretty letters." 
And, " I sent Derrick to Dryden's relations to gather 
materials for his life ; and I believe be got all that I 
myself should have got" (') 

Poor Derrick I I remember him with kindness. 
Yet I cannot withhold from my readers a pleasant 
humorous sally which could not have hurt liim had 
he been alive, and now is perfectly harmless. In his 
collection of poems, there is one upon entering 
the harbour of Dublin, Ins native city, after a long 
absence. It begins thus: — 

" Eblana ! much lovtd cilj, hail ! 
Where flrw 1 ssw the light of daj." 

And after a solemn reflection on his being " num- 
bereil with forgotten dead," there is the following 
Btanza: 

" Unless my Unes protract mj fame, 

And those, who chance to read them, ciy, 
1 knew him! Demck was his name. 
In yonder tomb his ashis lie ; " ^ 

which was thus happily parodied by Mr. John Home, 
to whom wc owe the beautiful and pathetic tragedy 
of "Douglas:" 

" Un]«i my dads protract my fame 
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I knew him ! Derrick was 
Wn uunder tree his carcru 



I doubt much whether the amiable and ingenious 



(1) [See^oj/, Aug. 27. and Sept, 2a. m3.\ 
R 2 
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author of these burlesque lines will recollect them : 
for tliey were produced extempore one evening 
while he and I were w&lking together in the diniog- 
room at Eglingtouue Castle, in 1760, and 1 havt 
never mentioned them to him since. 

Johnson said once to me, " Sir, I honour Derrick 
for his presence of mind. One night, when Flojd,(') 
another poor author, was wandering about the streed 
in the night, he found Derrick faat asleep upon ■ 
bulk : upon being suddenly waked, Derrick started 
up, ' My dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you in tiii 
destitute state : will you go home with me to aqi 
lodgings ?' " 

I ag^n begged his advice as to my method of 
study at Utrecht " Conie," said he, " let us make k 
day of it. Let us go down to Greenwich and ^B^ 
and tfllk of it there." The following SaturtU; WP 
fixed for this excursion. 

Ah we walked along the Strand to-night, and n 
arm, a woman of the town accosted us, in the usual 
enticing manner. " No, no, my girl," said John- 
son, " it won't do." He, however, did not treat her 
with harshness; and we talked of the wretched life 
of such women, and agreed, that much more miseij 
than happiness, upon the whole, is produced by 
illicit commerce between the sexes. 

On Saturday, July 30., Dr. Johnson and I tooki 
Bculler at the Temple-stairs, and set out for Greiar 

(1) [Thnmss Floyd published, in 1760, " Bibliutheca B 
phicH ; s Synopsis of Universal BiOi(t^liy>" in three vol 
810, anil in 1760, a Translation of Du Fresi 
Tables of UniTersal Hinor;.] 
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wich. I asked him if he really thought a knowledge 
of the Greek, and Latin languages an essential re- 
quisite to a good education. Johhsok. '' Mast 
certainly. Sir; for those who know them iiave s 
very great advantage over those who do not. Nay, 
Sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning makea 
I upon people even in the common intercourse of life, 
which does not appear to be much connected with 
it." " And yet," said I, " people go through the 
world very well, and carry on the business of life 
to good advantage, without learning." Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, that may be true in casea where learn- 
ing cannot possibly be of any use ; for instance, this 
boy rows us as well without learning as if he could 
sing the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who 
were the first sailors." He then called to the 
boy, " What would you give, my lad, to know 
about the Argonauts ? " " Sir," said the boy, " I 
would give what I have." Johnson was much 
pleased witlt his answer, and we gave him a double 
fare. Dr. Johnsoo then turning to me, " Sir," sfud 
he, " a desire of knowledge is the natural feeling of 
mankind ; and every human being, whose mind is 
not debauched, will be willing to give all that hC' 
has, to get knowledge." 

We landed at the Old Swan ( ' ), and walked 

(1} Tbe erection of a new London Bridge may rendra it 
useful to obsene tbat, with the ebb-tide, it was dangerous to 
pass Ihrough, or skoal, the arches of Ihc old bridge : piuseiigers, 
therefore, landed aliove the bridge aud walked to some wharf 

• below ft. — C. 

' [•'•Stoolviel/ieMilger-^aie 
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to Billiugsgate, where we took oars and moved 
smoothly along the silver Thames. It was a very 
fine day. We were entertained with the irnmeise 
numlier and variety of ships that were lying at 
anchor, aiid with the beautiful country on each fflde 
of the river. 

I talked of preaching, and of the great suceen 
which those called mcthodists('} have. Jotmsos. 



Dovm Ihe steep fall the facadlong watera go, 
CarlE the whiu foam, the breakers roar faelow; 
The Teering helm the deit'rous sleeisman stops. 
Shifts the tSin oar, the fluttering canvm drop ; 
ThEii, with closed eyes, clench'd handa, and qui 

Darts at the central arch, nor heeds the giilf bcnealh.* 
Ctntiing's Loves af the Tiiai^^j 
(1) AH who arc acquainted wllh Ihe history of rel^on, <Ik 
most important, surely, that concerns the human min^l bw* 
that Ihe appellation of llelAodula was first given to s Hciely of 
students in the UniTcnily uf Oifurd, who, about the jeaa- 1^ 
were diKltngiii<ihed by an earnest nnd methodical attention y> 
devout eiercises. This disposition of mind is not a noiiclty, v 
peculiar to any sect, but has been, and still may be, fbuni is 
many Chrb^iona of every denomination. Johnson hinnriTna, 
in a dignified manner, a methodisL In his Rambleij Ko. 110-, 
be mentions nith respect " the whole discipline CUT r^ulolri 
piety;" and in his " Prayers and Medltslioni,^ many inOalUB 
occur of his uniiouE examination inUi his spiiitual stale. TW 
this religious earnestness, and in particulnr an obBervaD'on i/ 
the influence uf the Holy Spirit, has nimelimes degenerolid 
jnio folly, and sometimes been counterfeited for base purpMO, 
cannot be denied. But it is not, therefore, fair to decry ii i<4kb 
genuine. The principal ai^tunent, in reason and good MX, 
against melhodism U, that it lends to debase human nature anl 
prevent the generous eiertions of giodness, by an unwortn 
supposition that God will pay no regard to them ; altbougb ■■ ■ 
positively said in the scriptures, thai he "will regard even ■■■ 
according to his worlcs." But I am happy to have it a Bj 
povrer to do justice to those whom it is tiie iashion In ri£«lb 
without any knowledge of their tenets ; and this I 
^--apassagef <■...-:...— ,_--^_ >. 
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" Sir, it ia owing to their esprCBsing themaelves 
plain and familiar manner, wliich is the only way to. 
do good to the common people, and which clergy- 
men of genius and learning ought to do from a 
principle of duty, when it is suited to their con- 
gregations ; a practice, for which they will be praised 
by men of sense. To insist against drunkenness as 
a crime, because it debases reason, the noblest 
faculty of man, would be of no service to the com- 
mon people : but to tell them that they may die in a 
fit of drunkenness, and shew them how dreadful that 
■would be, cannot fail to make a deep impression. 
Sir, when your Scotch clei^ give up their homely 
manner, religion will soon decay in that country." 
I.et this observation, as Johnson meant it, be ever 
remembered. 

I was much pleased to find myself with Johnson 
at Greenwich, which he celebrates in his " London" 
as a favourite scene. I had the poem in my pocket, 
and read the lines aloud with enthusiasm : 

" On Thamea's banks in dlent Ihou^l we Mood, 
Where Greenwich smilea upon the silver flood : 
Pleased with the seat whieh gave Eliia birth, 
We kneel and kiss the coufaccrated earth." 



I 



loTE of Christ, the belleyer moTes in Ihc t^bere of tove and 
natltude, and all hi> dutiei flow mure ur 1»e from this principle. 
And though lliei^ are BCCumuii^ng for lii«* in heaven a Ireaaura 
of bHti orovertioiud to llii failkfulnea and actiuiy, arui it it tf 
lofed the fores of Hit 
•ajiut^ lo hit "'"' 
and be tbinlu' there ii no absurdity in his feeliiiK the 



>ve itself aweeterra crerfdu^ lo nis nnao: j 

: ii no absurdity in his feeliiiK the loie of 

God as the grand commanding principle of his life." — Essoin 

tligiouB Subjects, &c., by Joseph Milner, A.M., Master of 



the Grammar School of Kin gstnn-upon. Hull, 
— Joseph Milner wa.s brother of Dr. Isaac 1 
Sean of Cttrliste. — C 
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He remarked that the Btnicture of Greenwich 
Hospital was too magnificent for a place of charity, 
and that its parts were too much detached, to nuke 
one great whole. 

Buchanan, he said, was a very fine poet (') ; and 
observed, tliat he was the first who complimented t 
lady, by ascribing to her the different perfectiODB of 
the heathen goddesses (-) ; but that Johnstone (') 
unproved upon this, by making his lady, at the aame 
time, free from their defects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan's elegant verses to Maiy 

Queen of Scots, Nymplia Caledonia (''), &c> and 

spoke with enthusiafm of the beauty of Latin vene. 

"All the modern languages," said be, "cannot furnish 

I BO melodious a line as — 

' Forniasam resonare daces jlmariUida a/uos,' " 

Afterwards he entered upon the business of tke 
day, which was to give me bis advice as to a coune 
of study. And here I am to mention, with much 
regret, that my record of what he said is miserably 
scanty. I recollect with admiration an animatiiig 

I (1) SeepoK, sub March 30, 1783. — C, 

(S) Epigram, Lib. It. " In EliiabeCb, Anglin- H^."— I 
suspect tbai [he author's memorj here deeeiTcd him, and llnl 
Johnson said, " ihe first modern poel;" Ibr there is a ireU- 
known Epieram in Ihe " Aathologia," cautainiug thiildndor 
eulogy Al- 
fa) Arthur Johnstone, bom near Aberdeen in I5ST, mn ele- 
gant Latiu poet. His principal works are a yolume of episnan 
(in which is to be found that lo which Dr. Johnson alluda,) 
and a Latin paraphrase of the Fsalois. He died at Oifivdi> 



(4) [" N^pha Caledonia quie 
Missa per 



sceptra tueris args," J^}^ 
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blaze of eloquence, which roused every intellectual 
power in me to the highest pitch, but must have 
dazzled me so much, tliat my memory could not 
preserve the substance of his discourse ; for the note 
which I find of it is no more than this : — " He ran 
over the grand scale of human knowledge i advised 
me to select some particular branch to eJtcel in, but 
to acquire a little of every kind." The defect of 
my minutes will be fully supplied by a long letter 
upon the subject, which he favoured me with, after 
I had been some time at Utrecht, and which my 
readers will have the pleasure to peruse in its proper 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. 
He asked me, I suppose by way of trying my dispo- 
sition, " Ib not this very fine ? " Having no exqui- 
site relish of the beauties of nature, and being more 
delighted with " the busy hum of men," I answered, 
" Yes, Sir ; but not equal to Fleet-street." Johnson. 
" You are right, Sir." 

I am aware that many of my readers may censure 
my want of taste. Let me, however, shelter myself 
under the authority of a very fashionable baronet (') 
in the brilliant world, who, on his attention being 



IS ffentlen . 
]ife, inherit!, 

, .iBiderable share of 

that lore of litersture, which distinguished his vcnerahle grand, 
father the Bishop of Carlisle. He one da7 oliBt-rvcd lo * 
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[now the Earl Gw'j U. & C. 
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called to the fragrance of a. May evening in the 
country, observed, " This may be very well; bnl, 
for my part, I prefer tlie smell of a flambeau at tlu 
playhouse," 

We staid so long at Greenwich, that our sail iqi 
the river, in our return to London, was by no axams 
BO pleasant as in the morning ; for the night air was 
BO cold that it made me shiver. I was the more sen- 
Bible of it from having sat up all the night before 
recoUectiugand writing in my Journal what I thougfat 
worthy of preservation ; an exertion, which, duriii| 
the first part of my acquaintance with Johnson, 1 
frequently made. I remember having sat up four 
nights in one week, without being much incom- 
moded in the daytime. 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in the tout 
affected by the cold, scolded me, as if my shivflring 
had been a paltry effeminacy, saying, " Why do yoo 
shiver?" Sir William Scott ('), of the Cominons>ti)ld 
me, that when he coniplsuned of a headach in ti» 
post-chaise, as they were travelling together to Scot- 
land, Johnson treated him in the same maimer : " At 
your age, Sir, I had no headach." It is not easy tu 
make allowance for sensations in others, which we 
ourselves have not at the time. We must all have 
experienced how very differently we are afiectei] by 
the complaints of our neighbours, when we are well 
and when we are ill. Tn full health, we can scaiMily 
believe that they suffer much ; so faint is the image 



Ifewcastte to Edinburgh in 1TT3. — 
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of pain upon our imagination: when softened by 
sickness, we readily sympathise with the sufferings of 
others. 

We concluded the day at the Turk's Head coffee- 
house very socially. He was pleased to listen to a 
particular account which I gave him of my family, 
and of its hereditary estate, as to the extent and 
population of which he asked questions, and made 
calculations ; recommending, at the same time, a 
liberal kindness to the tenantiy, as people over whom 
the proprietor was placed by Providence. He took 
deligbt in hearing my description of the romantic 
seat of my ancestors. " I must be there, Sir," said 
he, " and we will live in the old castle ; and if there 
is not a room in it remaining, we will build one." 
I was highly flattered, but could scarcely indulge a 
hope that Auehinleck would indeed be honoured by 
his presence, and celebrated by a description, aa it 
aflerwards was, in his " Journey to the Western 
Islands." 

After we had again talked of my setting out for 
Holland, he said, " 1 must see thee out of England ; 
I will accompany you to Harwich." I could not iind 
^cords to express what I felt upon this unexpected 
and very great mark of his affectionate regard. (') 

Next day, Sunday, July 31., I told him I had been 
that morning at a meeting of the people called Qua- 
kers, where I had heard a woman preach. John- 
son. " Sir, a woman preaching ia like a dog's 
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walking on his hind legs. It is not done well ; hut 
you are surprised to find it done at all." 

On Tuesday, August 2., (the day of my departure 
from Londoa having been fixed for the 5th,) Dr. 
Johnson did me the hojiour to pasis a part of the 
morning with me at my chambers. He said, that 
" he always felt an inclination to do nothing." I ob- 
served, that it was strange to think that the most 
I indolent man in Britain had written the most labu- 
I rious work. The English Dictionary, 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, liy a certain 
friend of his, at an early period of life, and aaked him 
if he thought it would hurt him. Johnsos. "No, 
Sir i not much. It may, perhaps, be mentioned it 
an election." (') 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged 
man, and was carried by him in the evening to drink 
tea with Miss Wiiliama, whom, though under the 
misfortune of having lost her sight, I found to be 
agreeable in conversation ; for she had a variety of 
literature, and expressed herself weO ; but her pe- 
culiar value was the intimacy in which she had long 

(l) This probably alludes to Mr. Burke'a " VindieatiOD of 
Natural Societ;," a work published in 1756, in a happ; itnitaliaa 
of Lard Bolingbroke's style, nnd in an ironical adoption cf hii 
principles: the whole was so well done, that it at first panedM 
■ genuine work of Lord Bolingbroke's, and subsequenlljf u ■ 
senous and (as in style and imagery U certainly ts) ipleodld 
eiposilion of the principles of one of his disciples. ^Lmd 
Chesterfield and Bishop Wathurton are staled to have been lo 
deceivedi and it would seem, from the passage in the text, that 
Johnson and Boswell were in the same error. In 17GB, Hr. 
Burke reprinted this piece, with a preface, in which he Ihrom 
t off altogether the mask of irony. Mr. Boswoll calls him • 
L,/Knul ^Johnton'h for be himself bad not yet met Mr. Burfcc. 
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lived with Johnson, by which she was well ac- 
quainted with his habits, aad knew how to lead him 
on to talk. 

After tea he carried me to what he called hi» 
walk, which was a long narrow paved court in the 
neighbourhood, overshadowed by some trees. There 
we sauntered a considerable time ; and I complained 
to him that my love of London and of his company 
was such, that I shrunk almost from the thought of 
going away even to travel, which is generally so 
much desired by young men. He roused me by 
manly and spirited conversation. He advised me, 
when settled in any place abroad, to study with an 
eagerness after knowledge, and to apply to Greek 
an hour every day ; and when I was moving about, 
to read diligently the great book of mankind. 

On Wednesday, August 3., we had our laat 
social evening at the Turk's Head coffee-house, be- 
fore my setting out for foreign parts. I had the 
misfortune, before we parted, to irritate him unin- 
tentionally. I mentioned to him how common it 
was in the world to tell absurd stories of him, and 
to ascribe to him very strange sayings. Johnsos. 
"What do they make me say, Sir?" Boswell. 
" Why, Sir, as an instance very strange indeed, 
(laughing heartily as I spoke,) David Hume told 
me, you said that you would stand before a battery 
of cannon to restore the Convocation to its full 
powers." Little did 1 apprehend that he had ac- 
tually said this : but I was soon convinced of my 
error ; for, with a determined look, he thundered 
out, " And would I not, Sii ? Shall the Presby- 
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terian leirk of Scotland have its General Assembler, 
and the Church of England be denied its Convo- 
cation ? " He was wtdlsing up and dowTi the room, 
while I told hira the anecdote ; but when he uttered 
this explosion of high'thurch zeal, he had corae close 
to my chair, and hia eyes flashed with indignation. 
I bowed to the storm, and diverted the force of it, 
by leading him to expatiate on the influence which 
religion derived from maintaining the church witb 
great external respectability. 

1 must not omit to mention that tie this year 
wrote " The Life of Ascham," + and the SedicatioB 
to the Earl of Shafteabury,t prefixed to the edition 
of that writer's Engliah works, published by Mr. 
Bennet. (') 

On Friday, Auguat 5., we set out early in ti« 
morning in the Harwich atage-coach. A fat elderif 
gentlewoman, and a young Dutchman, seemed tba 
most inclined among us to converaatiou. At the ioD 
where we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had 
done her best to educate her children ; and paitico- 
larly, that she had never suffered them to be a an- 
ment idle. Johnson. " I wish, Madam, you wouU 
educate me too : for I have been an idle feUow all 
my life." " I am sure, Sir," said she, " you have not 
been idle." Johnson. " Nay, madam, it is verj 

*" (1) Johnson was, ia fact, the editor of this work, as >pp«n 
from a leCtEr of Mr. T. Davies to the Rev. Edm, Bauawonb : 
— "SeTarend Sir, — 1 take the liberty to send jou Rapr 
Ascham'!! wciiks in English. Though Mr. Bennet's nune It a 
the title, the editor nan in reality Mr. Johnson, the sutbor tl 
the Rambler, hIio wrote the life of the author, aod adM 
several notes. Mr. Johnson gave it to Mr. Bennei, fix hi* 
Hdvantige," &c. — C. 
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true ; Bnd that gentkiaan there," pointing to 
" has been idle. He was idle at Edinburgh. Hii 
father sent him to Glasgow, where he continued to 
be idle. He then came to London, where he has 
been very idle ; and now he is going to Utrecht, 
where he will be as idle as ever." I aaked him pri- 
vately how he could expose me so. Johnson. 
" Poh, poh 1 " said he, " they knew nothiDg about 
you, and will think, of it no more." In the after* 
noon the gentlewoman talked violently against the 
Romau Catholics, and of the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition. To the utter astonishment of all the passeii' 
gers but myself, who knew that he could talk, upon 
any side of a question, he defended the Inquisition, 
and maintained, that "false doctrine should be 
checked on its first appearance ; that the civil power 
ehoald unite with the church in punishing those who 
dare to attack the established reUgion, and that such 
only were punished by the Inquisition." He had 
in his pocket " Pomponius Mela de Situ Orbis," in 
-which he read occasionally, and seemed very intent 
upon ancient geography. Though by no means 
niggardly, his attention to what was generally right 
■was so minute, that having observed at one of the 
stages that I ostentatiously gave a shilling to the 
coachman, when the custom was for each passenger 
to give only sixpence, he took me aside and scolded 
me, saying that what I had done would make the 
coachman dissatisfied with all the rest of the pas- 
sengers, who gave him no more than his due. This 
was a just reprimand ; for in whatever way a man 
indulge his generosity or his vanity in spend- 
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ing his money) for the aake of others he ought not 
e price of any article for which there it a 
oonataat demand. 

Hetalked of Mr. Blackloek's(i) poetry, so farM 
was descriptive of visible objects; and observed, 
that, " as its author had the misfortune to be blind, 
we may be absolutely sure that such passages are 
combinations of what he has remembered of the 
works of other writers who could see. That fool- 
bh fellow, Spence, has laboured to explain pbito- 
BOphicaUy how Blaeklock. may have done, by meant 
of his own faculties, what it is impossible he should 
do. The solution, as I have given it, is plain. 
Suppose, I know a man to be so lame that he ii 
absolutely incapable to move himself, and I find bin 
in a different room from that in which I left bim; 
shall I puzzle myself with idle conjectures, thil. 
perhaps, his nerves have by some uDknown change 
all at once become effective ? No, Sir, it is clear bo* 
he got into a diU'erent room ; he was carried." ^ 
Having stopped a night at Colchester, JtAutK^ 
talked of that town with veneration, for having stMd 

' (I) Dr. ThomasBlacklockwasbammlTEl: hetot^M 
his sight by the Bmall-pox at the age of six yeoj^ but Wt^ 
nevertheless, n descriptive puet. He died in 1791. " Wa m^ 
conclude," says his biographer, " with Denina, in his 'Dh. 
corBo della Letteratura,' that BUcklock will appear to postenlif 
B fable, as to us he is a proiSgi/. It will be (bought a fldioi^ 
thai a man blind from his iofaucy, besides having made hiin^ 
master of various foreign langusscs, should be a great poetBi 
his own, and without having hard^ seen the light, should be m 
remarkably happy in descnption. Johnson, no doub^ fllW 
the trui: solution of Blacklock's power, which waa memory nl 
DOE miracle ; and, mark the result ! who now gvatet, luj, idn 
(vooli a line of Blacklock ? — C j_ 
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A nege for Charles the First. The Dutchmaji alona 
BOW remained with us. He spoke Englisli tolerably 
well ; and, thinking to recommeod himself to us bjr 
expatiatiog on the superiority of the criminal juris- 
prudence of this CDUDtry over that of Holland, I 
inveighed against the barbarity of putting an accused 
person to the torture, in order to force a confession. 
But JohnBon was as ready for this, as for the inqui- 
sition. " Why, Sir, you do not, I find, understand 
the law of yonr own country. To torture in Hol- 
land is considered as a favour to an accused person ; 
for no man is pnt to the torture there, unless there 
is as much evidence against him as would amount 
to conviction in England. An accused person among 
jDa, therefore, has one chance more to escape pu- 
nishment, than those who are tried among us." (') 

At supper this night he talked of good eating with 
uncommon satisfaction. " Some people," said he, 
" have a foolish way of not minding, or pretending 
not to mind, what they eat For my part, I mind my 
belly very studiously, and very careiiilly ; for I look 
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upon it, that he who does not mind hia belly 'will 
bardl; mind any thing pise." He now appeared to 
jae Jean Bull philosopke, and he wa^ for the moment, 
not only serious, but vehement. Yet I have heard 
him, upon other occaaions, talk with great contempt 
of people who were anxioua to gratify tlieir palat»; 
and the S06th number of his Rambler is a macterif 
essay against gulosity. His practice, iiMJ««d. i 
must acknowledge, maybe considered as castingAe 
balance of his different opinious upon this eabjeeti 
for I never knew any nnan who relished good eating 
more than he did. When at able, he was totally ab- 
sorbed in the business of the moment : his looto 
seemed riveted to his plate ; nor would he, uidrt 
when in very high company, say one word, or etlB 
pay the least attention to what was said by otiien, 
till he had satisfied his appetite i which was so ficTM. 
and indulged with such intenseness, that, while in die 
act of eating, the veins of his forehead swelled, sad 
generally a strong perspiration was visible. To dioie 
whose sensations were delicate, this could not bM 
be di^usting ; and it was doubtless not very suitaUf 
to the character of a philosopher, who should be ito- 
tinguislied by self-command. But it must be owned, 
that Johnson, though he could be rigidly ab0- 
mious, was not a temperate man either in eating a 
drinking. He could refrain ('), but he could K* 

(1) If hjpererilically eiamined, refravi is not, pertup^lbt 
word which exactly gives Mr. Uoswcll'* meaning. Tbo taM 
Mr. Richsnl Warton, Secretary of (be Treasury, an] anlkr 
of the pi>em of " Roncesvalles, used to express the jdta nil 
more verbal accuracy, tiy Hmng that be could abnaiii, but ttmi 
it hard to rtfnmi. — C. — [ThB most simple expression b Ikf 
moM forcible: — " Abninence is eusier than temperance'— 
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use raoderately.(') He tolil me, that he had fasted 
two days without inconyenience, and that Jie had 
never been hungry but once. They who beheld with 
tponder how much he eat upon all occasions, when 
Ilia dinner was to his taste, could not easily conceive 
vhat he must have meant by hunger ; and not only 
was he remarkable for the extraordinary quantity 
which he eat, but he was, or affected to be, a man ol' 
very nice discernment in the science of cookery. He 
used to descant critically on the dishes which had 
been at table where he had dined or supped, and to 
I recollect very minutely what he had liked. I re- 
nember when he was in Scotland, his praising 
Gordoiis palates (a dish of palates at the Honour- 
able Alexander Gordon's) with a warmth of expres- 
sion which might have done honour to more import- 
ant subjects.(^) " Ah lor Maclaurin's imitation of a 
wade diak, it was a wretched attempt." He about the. 
B&me time was so much displeased with the perform-., 
aiicefl of a nobleman's French cook, that he ex->, 
diumcd with vehemence, " I'd throw such a rascaL 
into the river ; " and he then proceeded to alarm ft 
lady at whose house he was to sup, by the following. 
manifesto of his skill: ■' I, Madam, who live at ^ 

(1) [This iUustnites ihe tnilh of Ogden-s valuable ndvice 
qnoted^y P«ley (Moral Philosophy, i. S9I.) : " The must easy, 
■■ well as the most eicetkal, way of being virtuous, is to be ta 
entirelr." (Oobbii, Sermons, xvi.) — Mihilxmd.] 

(£) On reluming lo EdintnirsEi, after the tour to the Hv- 
brMea, he dined one day eI Mr. MacJaurin's, and supped at (he 
Honourable Alexander Gordon's: the former was son of tba 
criabrited malhematieian, and, In ITS7, became a Lord of Ses- 
sion, b; Ihe title of Lord Dreghorn ; the hitter wa« Uiird son t>f 
tbe second Em] of Aberdeen, and, in nH8i he also vaa made a 
I.ord of Seidion, and took the title of Lord RockviUu. — C. 
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variety of good tabks, am a much better judge of 
cookery, than any person who haa a very tolerable 
coolc, but lives much at home ; for his palate u 
gradually adapted to the taste of his cook ; whemsi 
Madam, in trying by a wider range, I can tooK 
exquisitely judge." When invited to dine, even 
with an intimate friend, he was not pleased if »om^ 
thing better than a plain dinner was not prepftred far 
him. I liave heard him say on such an occasion, 
" This was a good dinner enough, to be sure ; but it 
was not a dinner to a»k a man to." On the other 
hand, he was wont to express, with great glee, his sa- 
tisfaction when he had been entertained quite tohii 
mind. One day when he had dined with his nogfa- 
bour and landlord in Bolt Court, Mr. Allen (i), the 
piinter, whose old housekeeper had studied hia taste 
in every thing, he pronounced this eulogy ; " Sir, w» 
could not have had a better dinner, had tlierebMB* 
Synod of Cooks." (-) 



Nichols.] 

(a) JobnEon'ii DotinnB abinit eadng, howEver, were OolUf 
lets Ihan delicate : a leg of purk boiled till it dropped fiw Ma 
bone, B vebI pie wilh plums and sugar, or Ihe outside cw rf • 
«alt buttuch of bref, were his favourite dainiies : niib r«adW 
drink, his liking was for the strongest, as it was not the uira>4 
hilt the eifbct he sought for, and profesned to desire: uidwtM 
I llist knew him, he used to pour capillaire inio his port vba 
For the Ust twelve years, however, he left off all fonnoW 
liquors. To make himself some amends, indeed, be took im 
chocoUte liberaKy, pouring in largo 




While we were left by ourselves, after tlie Dutch- 
man had gone to bed. Dr. JohDsoQ talked of that 
studied behaviour which mauy have reconimendeii 
and practised. He disapproved of it ; and said, " I 
never considered whether I should be a grave man, 
or a merry man, but just let inclination, for the 
time, have ita course." 

He flattered me with some hopes that he would) 
IQ the course of the following summer, come ovi 
Holland, and accompany me in a tour through the 
Netherlands. 

J teased him with fanciful apprehensions of un- 
Jiappiuess. A moth having fluttered round the 
candle, and burnt itself, he laid hold of this little 
incident to admonish me ; saying, witji a sly look, 
and in a solemn but a quiet tone, " That creature 



ence in bia life, and tbu vms when we were all together U 
Otnbersley, the seat of my Lord Sandys; and yet, when bJa 
Iri^ iriend Grierson, hearing him enuinerate the quolitrev 
necefiSary to the formatloD of a poet, began a f omical parody 
upon his omainenlcd hsnuiKue in praise of a cook, concluding 
mth this observation, that be who dreucd ■ good dinner wm 
« more excellent and a more useful member of flocieii^ tban 

Johiwon, in reply, "nA the dogs in the town will juin you." — 
fie loved his dinner eiceedingty, wid his often »iid In my 
hearing, perhaps for my odiHcation, " that wherever the dinner 

pidit^; fn short, tl 

continued he, " a man telifom thinks wi 

tun thing than he does of his dinner ; and if he cs 

HP^ dressed, he should be suspected of inaccui_,^ ... 

thinn." Ontrday, when he was speaking upon the subject, I 
akkA hir- - "- .•-'•- -'■ ..-.-.-■, ..o_ 
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T huffed b 
ol^n," replied be, " that at last she called to me, when about to 
flay grac^i and aoid, ' Nay, hold, Mr. Johnson, and do not make 
a farce of thanking God for a dinner which, in a few niinutei, 
9011 will prannmea not eatable.' " — Ptom, 
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■was its own tormentor, and I believe its name was 
Bos WELL." 

Next day we got to Harwich to dinner ; and my 
passage in the packet-boat to Helvoetsluys beii^ 
seeured, and ray baggage put on board, we dined nt 
our inn by ourselves. I happened to eay, it would 
be terrible if he should not find a speedy opportnnitj 
of returning to London, and be confined in bo dull 
a place, Johnson. " Don't, Sir, accustom yomself 
to use big words for little matterH.(') It would mt 
be terrible, though I toere to be detained some time 
here." The practice of using words of dispropor- 
tionate magnitude is, no doubt, too frequent CKerr 
where ; but, I think, most remarkable among tbe 
French, of which, all who have travelled in FraD« 
must have been struck with innumerable instanci%. 

We went and looked at the church, and haring 
gone into it and walked up to the altar. Johnsoa. 
wlioae piety was constant and fervent, sent rae lo 
my knees, saying, " Now that you are goin^ W 
leave your native country, recommend yourself lo 
the protection of your Creator and RbdeemeK." 

After we came out of tbe church, we stood talk- 
ing for some time together of Bishop Berk«lej't 



(1) This advice cornea droll; from the writer, who mitB 
■ ifoung liidy talk of " the eainitlic dudplaie," "m rcgnltf 
luilraliBn with bean-flawer waler, and thu use of a pomnudt 
lo diiKv« iiimples Bod clear ditcBlanilKn " ( Itiunbler, No. 1W.)1 
whili- a joung eentlctnall letl£ us o(" the Jiacrid ddes of afiiM- 



'eilediiut into stiHhcm and exteasion.'Y No, 11 
And it ii equally ojnusing to find Mr. Boswdl. aliet his nnma 
defences nf Johnson's Kraiufifiiftienori attacking the tinJc »• 
flatiuns of French con lersation ; itr^ning at agnal, after h«ili| 
iirallDned s camel, ^^ C, 
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ingenious sophistry to prove the non-existence of 
matter, and that every thing in the universe is 
merely ideal. I observed, that though we are satis- 
fied his doctrine is not true, it is impossible to re- 
fute it. I never shall forget the alacrity with which 
Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty 
force against a large stone, till he rebounded from 
it, "I refute it thus." (') This was a stout ex- 
emplification o( the _first in/th o( Pire Bottffier, or 
the original principles of Reid and of Beattie ; 
without admitting which, we can no more argue in 
metaphysics, than we can argue in mathematics 
■without axioms. To me it is not conceivable how 
Berkeley can be answered by pure reasoning ; but I 
know that the nice and difHcult task was to have been 
undertaken by one of the most tuminous minds (2) 
of the present age, had not politics " turned him 
, from calm philosophy aside." What an admirable 
display of subtlety, united with brilliance, might his 
contending with Berkeley have afforded ua I How 
must we, when we reflect on the loss of such an in- 
tellectual feast, regret that he should be characterised 



we have the sensation of Kilidity, >rbich Berkeley did not deny. 
He admitted that we had sensnlioiiB or ideas that are usually 
called sensible qualities, one Dr»hicli is solidity : he only denied 

which they are supposed to subsist. Johnson's exemplification 
concurs witb the vulgar notion, Ihat solidity ii matter. — Keab, 
MIT. — [^hen Zena argued, that ibere was no such thing ai 
iDOtion, iMogenes walked across Che room. Johnson's argit, 
ment Is in the some style, but not so satisfactory. — FoMHaaEAU.] 
(B>Mr.BuAe. — C. 
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« Who, bom for the univene^ narrow'd his mind, ' 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind? ** (1) 

My revered friend walked down with me to the 
beach, where we embraced and parted with tender- 
ness, and engaged to correspond by letters. I said, 
<^ I hope, Sir, you will not forget me in my absence." 
Johnson. '^ Nay, Sir, it is more likely you should 
forget me, than that I should forget you." As the 
vessel put out to sea, I kept my eyeg upon him for 
a considerable time, while he remained rolling his 
majestic firame in his usual manner; and at kit 
I perceived him walk back into the town, and he 
disappeared. 

(l) In the latter years of his life, Mr. Burke reversed the 
conduct which Goldsmith so elegantly reprehends^ and gne Mf 
party for what he conceiyed to be the gocxl of mankmd^ ^ C 
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jBoiNDell at Utrecht. — Letter from Johnson. — TTia 
Friaick Language. — Johnson's Vi»it to Langlon. — 
InstUutioji of " The Club." — Reynolds. — Garriek. 
— Or, Nugent. — Granger's " Sugar Cane.'' — 
Sypochtmdriae Attack. — Days of Abstraction. — 
Odd ITabils. — Visit to Dr. Percy. — Letter to Rey- 
nold*. — Visit to Cambridge. — Self-examination. — 
Letter to, and from, Garriek. — Johnton created 
LL.D. by Dublin Vnioernty. — Letter to Dr. Le- 
land. — Prayer on " Engaging in Politics." — 
William Gerard Hamilton. 

XTthecht seeming at iirst very dull to me, after the 
animated scenes of London, my spirits were griev- 
ously affected ; and I wrote to Johnson a plaiative 
Knd desponding letter, to which he paid no regard. 
Afterwards, when I had acquired a firmer tone of 
mind, I wrote him a second letter, expressing much 
anxiety to hear from him. At length I received 
the following ejiistle, which was of important service 
to me, and, I trust, will be so to many others. 

J.ITTEB H7. A M. M. BOSWELL, 

A la Cout de TEmpimiT, Vtmcht. 

"London, Dm. 8. 1763 

" Drak Sib, — You are not t« think yourself forgot- 
ten, or criminaily neglected, that you have had yet no 
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letter from me. I love to see my friends, to hear trem 
thcin, to talk to them, and to talk of them ; but it is 
not without a considerable effort of resolution lliat 1 
prevail upon myself to write. I would not, however, 
gratify my own indolence by the omi^OD of any im- 
portant duty, or any office of real kindness. 

" To l£ll you that I am or am not well, that I luve 
or have not been in th« country, that I drank your 
health in ttie room in which we last »at together, ami 
that your acquaintance continue to speak of you vilh 
their former kiiidnesa, topica with which those fetios 
are commonly tilled which are written only for the sake 
of writing, I seldom shall think worth communicating; 
but if 1 can have it in my power to calm any harasmi^ 
disquiet, lo excite any virtuous desire, to rectify la; 
important opinion, or fortify any generous resalutiKi, 
you need not doubt but 1 diall at least wish to piefo' 
the pleasure of gratifying a friend much less esteemd 
than yourself, before the gloomy calm of idle Tacanlj< 
Whether I shall easily arrive at an exact punctuality of 
correspondence, I cannot tell. 1 shall, at present, ex- 
pect that you will receive this in return for two wMd 
I have had from you. The first, indeed, gave ate U 
account bo hopeless of the state of your mind, that il 
hardly admitted or deserved an answer ; by the Gemnd 
I was much better pleased ; and the pleasure will at^ 
be increased by such a narrative of the progress of y»ui 
studies, as may evince the continuance of an equal and 
ration^ appUcation of your mind to some useful in 

" You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I wmU 
recommend. 1 shall not speak of theology, becaaiei< 
ought not to be considered aa a question whether joo 
shall endeavour lo know the will of God. 

I shall, therefore, consider only such studies 

it hberty to pursue or to neglect ; and of I 

know not how you will make a better choice, ll 
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studying the citU law as your fatlier advises, and the 
ancient languages as you had determined for yourself: 
at least resolve, while you remain in any settled resi- 
dence, to spend a certain number of houra every day 
amongst your hooks. The dissipation of thought of 
^hich you complain, is nothing more than the vacilla- 
tion of It mind suspended between different motives, 
and changing its direction as any motive gains or loeei 
Btrength. If you can but kindle in your mind any 
strong desire, if you can but keep predominant any 
wish for some particular excellence or attainment, the 
gusts of imagination vfill break away, without any effect 
upon your conduct, and commonly without any traces 
left upon the memory, 

" There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart a de- 
sire of distinction, which inclines every man first to 
hope, and then to believe, that nature has given him 
Bomething peculiar to himself. This vanity makes one 
mind nurse aversion, and another actuate desires, till 
they rise by art much above their original stale of 
power ; and, as affectation in time improves to habit, 
they at last tyrannise over him who at first encouraged 
them only for show. Every desire is a viper in the 
bosom, who, while he was chill, was harmless ; but 
when warmth gave him strength, exerie<i it in poison. 
You know a gentleman('), who, when first he set his 
foot in the gay world, as he prepared himself to whirl 
in the vortex of pleasure, imagined a total indifference 
and universal negligence to be the most agreeable con- 
comitants of youth, and the strongest indication of an 
airy temper and a quick apprehension. Vacant to 
every object, and sensible of every impulse, he thought 
that all appearance of diligence would deduct something 
from the reputation of genius j anil hopeil that he should 
appear to attain, amidst all the ease of carelessness, and 

(I) [Perhaps Buswtll himself. The followiD(t 



all the tumult of iliversion, that knowledge and t)u« 
Bccomiilishments which mortals of the common fabric 
ohtain only by mute abatraction anil sobtary drudjaj. 
He tried this scheme of life awhile, was made weary of 
it by his sense and hia virtue ; he then wished to retoni 
lo his studies ; and finding long habits of idleness and 
pleasure harder to be cured than hn expected, still wUI- 
IDg to retain his claim to some extraordinary prera^ 
lives, resolved the common consequences of ircegularity 
into an unalterable decree of destiny, aod concluded 
that Nature had originally formed him incapable of n- 
tional employment. 

" Let all such fancies, illusive and destructav^ to 
banished henceforward from your thoughts for eMfc 
Resolve, and keep your resolution ; choose, and punne 
your choice. If you spend this day in study, you will 
&id yourself sdll more able to study to-morrow ; not 
that you are to expect that you shall at once obtain i 
complete victory. Depravity is not very easily over- 
come. Resolution will sometimes relax, and diligence 
will sometimes be interrupted ; bnt let no accidental 
surprise or deviation, whether short or long, diapoie 
you to despondency. Cousider these failings as ind- 
dent to all mankind. Begin again where yon left o^ 
and endeavour to avoid the seducemenls that prevailed 
over you before. 

" This, my dear BosweU, is advice which, perhaps, 
has been often given you, and given you without 
efiect. But this advice-, if you will not take fiMD 
others, you must take frojn your own refleeticinB, if yon 
purpose to do the duties of the station to which the 
bounty of Providence has called you. 

" Let me have a long letter from you as soon as yon 
can. I hope you continue your journal, and enrich it 
with many observations upon the country in which yoo 
reside. It will be a favour if you can get me any bocb 
in the Frisick language, and can inquire bow the V 
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are iDBintained in the Seven Provinces. I am, dear Sir, 
your inoBl Bffectionate servant, 

" Sad. JoHNaoN." 

I am sorry to observe, that neither in ray own 
minutes, nor in my letters to Johnson which hare 
been preserved by him, can I find any information 
how the poor are maintained in the Seven Provinces. 
But I shall extract from one of my letter^ what I 
learnt concerning the other subject of his curiosity. 

" I have made all poKsible inijuiry witli reepect to 
tile Fristck language, and finil that it has b^>n less cul- 
tivated than any other of the northern dialects ; a cer- 
taia proof of which is their deficiency of books. Of 
the old Frisick there are no remains, except some ancient 
laws preserved by Seholaans in his ' Benchryvinge van 
dU Hferlgkheid van Friesland;' and his ' HintOTia 
Friincii.' I have not yet been able to find these boohs, 
ProfeBsar Trolz, who formerly was of the University of 
Vranyken in Friesland, ant) is at present preparing an 
edition of all the Frisick laws, gave me this information. 
Of Ihe modem Friiiek, or what is spoken by the boors 
of thii day, I have procured a specimen. Itis'Gu- 
tcrt Japiic'i Rymderie,' which ts the only book that 
they have. It Is amazing that they have no translatioa 
of the bible, no treatises of devotion, nor even any of 
die ballads and story-books which are so agreeable tn 
eonntry people. You shall have Japix by the flrat con- 
venient opportunity. 1 doubt not to pick up Schotanut. 
Mynheer Trotz has promised me his aseistance." 

Early in 1764, Johnson paid a visit to the Ijangton 

family, at their seat of Langton in Linculnshire, 

-where he pa»se<t some time much to his satisfaction. 

His friend Hcnnet Langton, it will not be doubted, 

^^lid every thing in his power to make the place 
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^re«able to so illustrious a guest; and the elder 
Mr. Langtou and hh lady, being fully capable nt 
understaniiing hia value, were not wanting in at- 
tention. He, however, told me, that old Mr. Langtw, 
though a man of canaiderablc learning, had so litde 
allowance to make for bis occasional " laxity of 
talk," tliat because in the course uf discussion be 
sometimes mentioned what might be said in favour 
of the peculiar tenets of the Romish church, he 
went to his grave beLieviog him to be of that 
communion. 

Johnson, during hie stay at Langton, had the ad- 
vantage of a good library, and saw several gendemcn 
of the neighbourhood. 1 have obtained trom Mr- 
Langton the foUowing particulars of this period. 

He was now fuUy convinced that he could nff 
have been satisfied with a eountry living; for talking 
of a respectable clergyman in Lincolnshire, he ob- 
served, " This man. Sir, fills up the duties of hi* 
life well. I approve of him, but could not itoitate 
him." 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate IterMlf 
ttota blame for neglecting social attention to wortby 
jieighboura, by saying " I would go to them if it 
would do them any goad ;" he said, " What good, 
Madam, do you expect to have in your power to do 
them? It is shewingthem respect, and that is doing 
them good." 

So Socially accommodating was he, that onoc, 
■when Mr. Langton and he were driving together b 
a coach, and Mr. Langton complained of being dck. 
he insisted that they should go out, and sit o&d 
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back of it in the open air, which they did. Aa9* I 
being sensible how strange the appearance must b^ f 
observed, that a countryman wliom they saw i 
field would probably be thinking, " If these tw»' 1 
madmen should come down, what would become of' | 
me?" 

Soon after his return to London, which wa 
February, was founded that Club which existe* I 
long without a name, but at Mr. Garrick's funeral 
became distinguished by the title of The Litbba 
Club. Sir Joshua Reynolds had the merit of being 
the first proposer of it('), to which Johnson ac- 
ceded, and the original members were. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, Drr | 
Nugent, Mr.Beauclerk, Mr. Langton,Dr.Goldsniith,' * 
Mr. Chamier, and Sir John Hawkins. They met at ■ 
the Turk's Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho, one even- 
ing in every week, at seven, and generally continued 
tbeir conversation till a pretty late hour, (2) This 

(1) Johnson called Sir Joshua Ihcir AomtJus. — PioEZi. 

(S) It was Johnjon's original intention, that the number of 
this club shniild not exceed nine, but Mr. Dyer, a member of 
that in Ivy Lane before spoken of, and who for some yean had 
been abroad, made his appearance among them, and Has coro 
dially received. The hours which Johnson spent in this society 
ceeoied to bo the happicn of his lifb. He would often applaud 
bis own sagacity in the selection of it, and was so coniunt at 
il» roeetings ns ne»er lo ai>sent himself. It is true, he came 
late, but Ihcn he itajred late, for, as hoi been already said of 
him, he little regarded hours. Our evening toast wns the motio 
of Padre Paolo, " Esto perpetua." A luly [probably Mre, 
Montagu], dtMinguished by her beauty, and taste for liieralure, 
invited us, two successive years, 10 » dinner at her house. Curi- 
ogjty was her motive, and possibly a desire of interminglinjt 
with our cooversalian the charms of her own. She alTected to 
consider us u a set of literary men, and perhaps gave the flnt 
occaaioa tor dittinguishing the society by the nunc of the 
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clob haa been gradually increased to itspreBent [ 1 7!)1 ] 
niber, thirty-tive. After about ten years, instead 
of supping weekly ('), it was resolved to dine togetlier 
e a fortnight during the meeting of ParliamenL 
Their original tavern having been converted inW 
a private house, they niovetl first to Prince's in 
Sackviile Street, then to Le Telier's in Dover Street, 
and now meet at Pa,i;sloe'g, St James's Street. (>) 
Between the time of its formEitioa, and the tine 
at which this work is passing through the prew. 
(June, 1792) the following pereons, now dead, wtm 



■■ Literarf Club," 'u appellation which it never assumed In ih 
self. — At these meetings Johnson, as indeed he did everjr what, 
' ' "Jie convereation, yet wm he fur from Brrogating to hiirndt 
su|)eiioriiv, which, some years before, he vnnt dispused It 



Dugh of the 
I extorted, and began 



with that dqtree of eminence to whiih tiis writinBs hai. 

liim. This change in his behaviour was remarketTby thou •I" 
were best B«[uainted vlth his oharacter, and it rendered him U 
easy and dehghtful companion. Our discourse W3S mimlta- 
neouB, but chieily liierary. Politics were alone excluded.— 

( 1 ) It WBB a suppcr-nieeting then, on a. Friday ni^it, and I 
fancy Dr. Nugent [who wosa RomanCBtholic], ordered ui«M- 
Jet ; and Johnmn fell very painlii! eeniations at the Right of IW 
diah soon after his death, and cried, ■■ Ah, my poor dear fKewl 
I shall never eat omelet with thee afraln! " quite in an tigoBJ- 
''^- truth is, nobodv suffered more from pungent sommili 
id's death than S^ahnson, though he would suffer no odc I* 
coinplain of their losses in the same way. " For," tajrs b^ 
"we must either outlive our friends, you know, or our Bicnli 
must outlive us : and I see ru> man ihat would heiiMte atuol 
the choice." — Pidizi. 
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members of it: Mr, Dunning, (afterwards Lord 
Aehburton,) Mr. Samuel Dyer, Mr. Garrick, Da. 
Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. Vesey, Mr. Thomas 
Walton, and Dr. Adam Smith The present members 
are, Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, Lord Charlemoat^ 
Sir Robert Chambers, Dr. Percy Bishop of Dromore, 
Dr. Barnard Bishop of Kilialoe, Dr. Marlay Bishop 
of Clonfert, Mr. Fox, Dr. George Fordyoe, Sif 
William Scott, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Charles Bunt 
bury, Mr. Windham of Norfolk, Mr. Sheridan, Mft 
GiUwn, Sir William Jones, Mr. Colman, Mr. Stee- 
veDS, Dr. Bumey, Dr. Joseph Warton, Mr. Malone, 
LiOrd Ossory, Lord Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord 
pBlmerston, Lord Eliot, Lord Macartney, 
Richard Burke junior, Sir William Hamilton, Dr. 
Warren, Mr. Courtenay, Dr. Hinchliffe Bishop of 
Pet«rborough, the Duke of Leeds, Dr. DouglAf 
Bishop of Salisbury, and the writer of this accounK 
Sir John Hawkins represents himself fLife, p.425.J 
as a " sectrfer" from this society, and assigns as the 
reason of his " withdrawing" himself from it, that 
its late hours were inconsistent with his domestic 
arrangements. In this he ia not accurate ; for the 
fact was, that he one evening attacked Mr. Burke 
in no rude a manner, that all the company testified 
their displeasure; and at their next meeting their 
reception was such, that he never came again."(i) 

(0 From Sir Joshua Rcfiiald^ — BaBWELL.-.Tbe knight 
liKVing rerused u> psy his portion uf ()ie reckoning fur cupper, 
because he usiully >»t no stiPDer at home, Johntan shierved, 
" Sir John, Sir, is > very unc/iiiaWe nian.''^BuiisKT — Hair. 
Itim was not knighteiliU October, 1772, Ions -'—■--■--■ ■ ~ 
the club. BuTDcj, Id lelatiDg the story, puU a 
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He ia equally inaccurate with respect to Mr, 
Ganiek, of whom he says, " He trusted that ihe 
least intimation of a desire to come among ib, 
would procure him a. ready admissioa ;" but in ttdi 
was mistaken. Johnson consulted me upon it; 
and when I could find no objection to receiving hioi, 
exclaimed, ' He will disturb us by Ids buffoonery ; — 
and afterwards so managed matters, that he wag 
never formally proposed, and, by consequence, never 
admitted." ('} 

In justice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson, 
I think it necessary to rectify this rais-statemenL 
The truth is, that not very long after the inatitutiwi 
of our club, Sir Joshua Reynolds was speaking of 
it to Garrick. "I like it much," said he; " I tldnk 
I shall be of you." When Sir Joshua mentioned 
this to Dr. Johnson, he wna much displeased wiOi 
the actor's conceit " He'll be of us," eaid JohiuoD, 
" how does he know we will permit him ? the firet 
duke in England has no right to hold such lan- 
guage." However, when Garrick was regularij 
proposed some time afterwards, Johnson, thougb 
he had taken a momentary offence at his arrogance, 
warmly and kindly supported him, and he was at- 
imrdingly elected, was a most agreeable member, 
and continued to attend our meetings to the time 
of his death. 

Mrs. Piozzi (-) has also given a similar miarepre' 

(1) Hawkins prnbably meai 
longed iB ihe a<ib.—C. — [Mr. 
' J773.] 

(8) Letters to «iid Ihnn Dx. Johnson, toI. li 
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sentation of Johnson's treatment of Garrick ij 
particular, as if he liad used these contemptuoU* 
expressions : " If Garrick does applyi I'U blackball 
him. — Surely, one ought to sit in a society like 

" Unelbow'd by a gunerter, pimp, or player." (] ) 

I am happy to be enabled by sueh unquestionable 
authority as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds (^}, , 
well as from my own knowledge, to vindicate at 
once the heart of Johnson and the social merit of 
Garrick. 

In this year, except what lie may have done in ra> 
-vising Shakspeare, we do not find that he laboured . 
much in literature. He wrote a review of Grainger^B 
" Sugar Cane," a poem, in the London Chronicle. . 
He told me, that Dr. Percy wrote the greatest par^ * 
of this review ; but, I imagine, he did not recollect 
it distinctly, for it appears to be mostly, if not 
altogether, his own. He aLso wrote, in the Critical 
Review, an account t of Goldsmith's excellent poem, 
" The TraveUer." (») 

The ease and independence to which he had at 
lost attained by royal munificence, increased his 
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Witliool a flddler, fliEE^reT, f>r Imflbon ? ' ' 

UueLbow'd bf m gamnt«r, j^lmp, orplny^rf" — Pdpb.J 
(B) It does not appeir how Sir Joshua Reynolda'a aulhoril] 
csn be msde avaiJablc in this case. The cipression is stated it 
have been used to Mr. Thratei and the /act, that Garrick 
for near ten years etcluded Trom the Club, MCina to give bu 
mueb colour to Ibis slory. — C. 

(3) ["The Traveller" was published in December, 1764.] 
T 2 
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natural indolence. In bis " Meditations," [p. 5S.3i 
he thus accuses himself: — 



L 



" Good Fbiuav, April ^0. 1 764 I have made t» 

reformatioD ; 1 havt lived lotaily useless, more sensual 
in thought, Biid more addicted to wine and meat." 

And next momiitg he thus feelingly com- 
plains: — 

"My indolence, sinoe my last reception of ihe saea- 
ment, hae sunk into grosser sluggishness, and my din- 
pation spread int« wilder negligence. My dioi^lu 
have been clouded with sensuaUty ; and, except ihit 
ftom the beginning of this year I have, in some inea- 
sure, forborne excess of strong drink, my appetites bin 
predominated over my reason. A kind of strange ob- 
livion has overspread me, so that 1 know not whsthit 
become of the la«t yearj and perceive that incidents md 
intelligence pass over me widiout leaving any impni- 

He tlien solemnly says, " Tliis is not the life U 
which heaven is promised;" and he earnestly r(- 

solves au amendment. 

"Easter-day, April 22. 176+. Having, befijlt I 
went to bed, composed the forgoing meditation, ui 
the following prayer ; I tried lo compose myself, biO 
slept unquietly. 1 rose, took tea, and prayed for lenu 
lution and perseverance. Thought on Tetty, dear poet 
Tetty, with ray eyes full, I went to church ; came in 
at the first of the I'salms, and endeavoured to attend ibc 
service, which I went through without pertuibstioiL 
After sermon, I recommendeii Totly in a prayer by 
self ; and my father, mother, brother, and Bathunl, in 
another. 1 did it only once, so far as it tnight be law- 
ful for me. 
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'' I ihen prayed for resolution and perseverance to 
amend my life. I received 

were many. At the altar, it occurred to me that I 
ongfat to form some reeolutions. 1 resolved, 
presence of God, but without a vow, to repel sinful 
thoughts, to study eight hours daily, and, I think, to go 
to church every Sunday, and read the Scriptures. I 
gave a shilling ; and seeing a poor girl at the Bocrsinent 
in a bedgown, gave her privately a crown, though 1 saw 
Hart's Hymns (') in her hand. I prayed earnestly for 
amendment, and repeated my prayer at home. Dined 
with Miss WQilliams] ; went to prayers at church ; went 

ta (-), spent the evening not pleasantly. Avoided 

wine, and tempered a very few glasses with sherbet, 
Cfune home and prayed. I saw at the sacraraent ft 
man meanly dressed, whom I have always seen there at 
Enstet." 

It was his custom to observe certain days with a. 
pious abstraction : viz. New-year's-day, the day 
of his wife's deatli. Good Friday, Easter-day, and 
his owD birth-day. He this year, [on his birth-day,] 
■aye, 

"I have now spent Sfty.five years in resolving; 
baring, from the earliest Ume almost that 1 can re- 
member, been forming schemes of a better hfe. 1 have 
done nothing. The need of doing, therefore, is press- 
ing, since the time of doing is shorL God, grant 
me to resolve aright, and Us keep my resolutJone, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

II) t;' Hymns. 
John Hut, ol thi 
Brief Account of 1 

(_a) In (he original MS., msteod of this blank are the letters 
Datii, ruUowed bjr wtne other letlert which ue iltegibl& They, 

'- •-- ^i either Davies, the boolueUcr, or David Cor. 

"' former. — Hi.i,l. 
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Such a fecdernesB of conscience, such & feirent 
fieaire of improvement, will rarely be found. It is, 
surely, not decent in those who are hardened in io- 
difi'erence to spiritual improvement, to treat this 
piona anxiety of Johnson with contempt. 
' About this time he was afflicted, with a very 
severe return of the hypochondriac disorder, which 
was ever lurking about him. He was so ill, tt. 
notwithstanding his remarkable love of companyi 
to be entirely averse to society, the most fatti 
symptom of that malady. Dr. Adams told me. Hat, 
as an old friend he was admitted to visit him, ami 
that he found him in a deplorable state, stghinpr 
groaning, talking to himself, and restles^y walkii^ 
from room to room. He then used this emphatiul 
expression of the misery which he felt : " I would 
Consent to have a limb amputated to recover ny 
spirits," 

Talking to himself wa^, indeed, one of his singu- 
larities ever since I knew him. I was certain tli»l 
he was frequently uttering pious ejaculations; fiK 
fragments of the Lord's Prayer have been distintitl]' 
overheard. ('} His friend Mr. Thomas DaviesiOT 
whom Churchill says, 

" That DaviiH hath a very prctlj wife ; " 
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when Dr. Johnson muttered " lead ua not into 
temptation" — used with waggish and gallant humour 
to whisper Mrs. Davies, " You, my dear, are the 
cause of this." 

He had onotiier particularity, of which none of 
his friends ever ventured to ask an explanation. It 
appeared to me some superstitious habit, which he 
)iad contracted early, and from which he had nevw 
called upon bis reason to disentangle him. This was 
his anxious care to go out or in at a door or pass^ei 
bf a certain number of steps from a certain point, or 
at least NO as that either his right or his left foot 
(I am not certain which) should constantly make 
tbe first actual movement -when he came close to 
tite door or passage. Thus I conjecture: for I 
have, upon innumerable occasions, observed him 
suddenly stop, and then seem to count his steps with 
a deep earnestness ; and when he had neglected or 
gone wrong in this sort of magical movement, I 
have seen him go back again, put himself in a 
proper posture to begin the ceremony, and, having 
gone througli it, break from his abstraction, walk 
briskly on, and join his companion. A strange in- 
stance of something of this nature, even when on 
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horseback, happened when he was ia the Isle of 

Sky [12th October, 1773]. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has observed him to go a good way about, ralhET 
than cross a particular alley ia Leicester Fields ; but 
this Sir Joshua imputed to his having had some 
disagreeable recollection associated with it.(') 

That the moat minute singularities which be- 
longed tu him, and made very observable parts tit 
s appearance and manner, may not be omitted, it 
reipusite tu mention, that, while talking, or evtui 
musing as he sat in his chair, he commonly held bit 
head to one side towards his right shoulder, ami 

( 1 )" Mr. Sberidan at one time lired in Bedford Street, iwiiKBile 
Henrietta Street, which ranges with the south nAe af Coiml 
Garden, ed that the prospect lies open the whole waj, fnt tl 
interruption. We were Btonding together at the dra«ing-roiKfc 
eipeciing Johnson, who was to dine there. Mr. Sheridan ^M 
me, coulil I see the length of the Garden ? ' No, Sir.' [Sn 
Whj;le was shon-sighledr) 'Take out your opera-glass, Jc*t 
son is comini; ; you may know him b^ his gait.' 1 perecinl 
him at a goou distance, working along with a peculiar solenuiiq 
of deportment, and an awkward sort of measured step. Al llttl 
time the brood fla^ng at each side the streets was not imintt- 
ally adopted, and stone posts were in fiuhion, to prevent the 
annoyance of carriages. Upon every post, as he passed aloB^ 
1 could observe, he deliberatelv laid his hand ; but missing oat 
of them when he had got at some distance, he seemed nuwcnlj 
to recollect himself, and immediately returning back, cardlil? 
performed the accustomed corcmotiy, and resumed his fomcr 
course, not omitting one till be gained the crossing, lldfc 
Mr. Sheridan assured me, bowever odd it might appear, oaiUi 
CDnMantpractice j but why or wherefore he couU not iofimi 

See{an/e, Vol, I. p. 160.) his conduct St Mr. Bfttikes's, wtftB 
seems something of the same kind. Dr. Fisher, Master gf 
the Charter House, tells me, that in walking on the quadtanglt 
of University Coileae, he would not step on the juncture of tht 
stones but carefully on the centre: but this is a trick wliicli 
many persons have when Baiinteringon any kind of tessellstion. 
Dr. Fn-her adds, that he would sometimes go to the Doiiegi 
1 atternalely (ill and empty it, without any al^t/a^ft 
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II £?■"& ■"'' fl'tcrnalcly fill and empty it, without tay ot)iwt<M | 

^^ Dr. fesher could duBim.-CBOKKi. "i^^^l 



shook it in a tremulous manner, moving his bodj) 
backwards and forwards, and rubbing his left knea 
in the same direction, with the palm of Iiis handi 
In the intervals of articulating he made various 
sounds with his mouth, aoiuetimes as if ruminating, 
or what is called chewing the cud, sometimes giving 
a half whistle, sometimes making liis tongue play 
backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if cluck- 
ing like a lien, and sometimes protruding it against 
his upper gums in front, as if pronouncing quickly, 
under his breath, too, too, too : all this accompanied 
sometimeswithathoughtfullookjbut more frequently 
with a smile. Generally when he had concluded 
a period, in the course of a dispute, by which time 
he was a good deal exhausted by violence and voci-> 
femtion, he used to blow out Lis breath like a 
whale. This I suppose was a relief to his lungs ; 
and seemed in him to be a. contemptuous mode of 
expression, as if he had made the ai^uments of his 
opponent fly like chaff before the wind, 

I am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I 
here give for the sneering jocularity of such as have 
no relish of [an eiiact likeness; which, to render 
complete, he who draws it must not disdain the 
slightest strokes. But if witlings should be inclined 
to attack this account, let them have the candour 
to quote what I have offered in my defence. 
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Leirmsa. TO MISS LUCY PORTER. 

"London, Jar. 10. 17G4, 
" My Dbah, — I wai in hopes that you would have 



wtftten to me heftre diis tinie. to tell me thit ti 
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houee was finished, and that yoa were happy in il. I 
; I wish you happy. By the carrier of this 
week yuu will receive a box, in wifuch ! have pul Mmc 
hooks, moit of which were your poor ilear mamrai's, 
and a diamond ring ('), which I hope you wiL wew u 
my new year's gift, If you receive it witli as raadi 
kindness aj I send it, you will not sLght it ; you wUl te 
very fond of it, 

" Pray give my service to Kitty, who, I hope, keeps 
pretty well. I know not now when I shall come down; 
I believe it will not he very soon. But I shall be ^ 
'to hear of yott from time to time, 

" 1 wisli you, my dearest, many happy years ; take 
what care you can of your health, I am, my dar, 
your affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. JoHNstw." 

some time in the summfr at Eastoi 
Maudit, Northamptonshire, on a visit to the Her. 
■. Percy, now Bishop of Di^more. (-} Whatever 
dissatisfaction he felt at what he considered a« a 
slow progress in intellectual improvement, we find 
that his heart was tender, and his affeetiona wairn, 
as appears from the following very kind letter: — 

Leiteb89. to JOSHUA REYNOLDS. ESa. 

I,t Leiixsler Fields. 

"Dear Sib, — I did not hear of your Bickoesa dU T 

heard likewise of your recovery, and therefore escape 

that part of your pain, which every man must fed, lo 

whom you are known as you sre known to me. 

n ) ThiB ring is now [1830] in the possession of Mrs. PeoKon. 
(a) [He spent ports of the months of June, July, and Av- 
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MrAr. Sd. visit to Cambridge. ', 

" Having hail no particular account of your disorder, 
I know not in what state it has left you. If the ami 
fiient of ray company can exhilarate the languor < 
alow recovery, I will not delay a day to come to y< 
for I know not how I can ko eflectually promote my 
own pleasure as hy pleasing you, or my own interest aa 
by preserving yiiu, in wliomj if I should lose you, I 
should lose almost the only man whom I call a friend. 

" Pray, let me hear of you from yourself, or from 
dear Migs Reynolds. (') Make my compliments to 
Mudge. I am, dear Sir, your most affecdonate and 
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" Sam. Johnson." 



Castle Aihbj,) Aug. 19. 1764." 

Early in the year 1765 he paid a short Tisit to the 
University of Cambridge, with his friend Mr. Beau- 
clerk, There is a lively picturesque account of h 
behaviour on this visit, in the Gentleman's Magi 
zine for March, 1785, being an extract of a letter 
from the late Dr. John Sharp, (a) The two following 
sentences are very characteriatical: — " He drank his 
large potations of tea with me, interrupted by 
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a be pablished. — Boswell. — One will be rmind added by 
DSt- MaJone, poll, July SI. ITSl, and several otbers cornmuni- 
cated to ine in the course of the work. Of Misa Bevnoldi, 
.Tohnson Ihoughl m highljr, [hat he once said to Mrs. Fionl, 
" J never knew but one mind which would bear a microscopical 
eiamination, and that is dear Miss Reynolds's, and hers is veij 
near to purity itself." (AwiscnorES, p. 68.) — CaoKiH. 

(S) Dr. John Sharp, grandson of Sharp, Archbishop of York, 
and SOD of the Archdeacon of Durham, in which preferinent he 
succeeded his fathui. He was a member of Trinity Collegia 
Cunbrwlge. .He.die4iJDlT9%aeed69. — C. 
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taanj an indigoant cootradiction, and many a nobk 
sentiment." " Severtd persons got into his com- 
pany tbe last evening at Trinity, where, about 
twelve, he began to be very great ; stripped poor 
Mrs. Maeauluy to the very skin, then gave her fe 
his toast, and drank, her in two bumpers." (') 

The strictness of his self-examination, and scnipn- 
loue Christian humility, appear in his pious meditar 
tion on Easter-day this year. 

" I purpoee Bga.iii to partake of tbe bleSBed Mtilr 
meat; jet when I consider how vainly I have hithots 

of tbe visit to Cambridge In 1765, bv the Rev. Saplin Nod 
Tumei, see tbe ArriMniK, No. II. Mr. Sharp's letut, U 
which Boswell quoteK only two frtgmenlc, is bb follows : — 

hai ucenitn) my s^iial titaAii. Ue cune dmrn on > SUurdny titsitc 
Kilh a Mr, BuudeHi, who hn s IHend at TrtnlKMAr. I.isterl QiUo, 

itU brrakt^tpnibatal; kept him till night. Iu» nothinii af hlmjnarw 

•tnHil BBmiLf GreiHie'i ihkbi', In whicli Johiuiin ii inwn u nilllartL 
Hednak hli LirgEpgUHon of tea olltl mF, iDterrUptcil b; miinv ID Ml- 
lUDt cddtrulictiiH], MDd 1DWT « hcjIiIb wnlinxm. He bid an s taitn- Jk 
thin unial, but one wboiecurlivere not, lil:c NrCloiulalej'a, (bnacd (s 



onu-ferauglitlkt 
Ed binu aniTfn 



I the imnted odh. Bu 



Bfly on booki, you vrnftm 

m at mine, puliliihed la tki 

on hiB own eSg^, of jUHI« 

tiad pUater. Thert iub mutj mafeueot^ 

ftauEHl in Newton** edition, and ACfafld 
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resolved, at this anmial commemoration of my Savioui'i 
death, to regulate my life by his laws, I am almort 
afi^d to renew my resolutions." Qi. til.] 

The concluding words are very remarkable, and 
shew that be laboured under a severe depression of 
spirits. 

" Since the last Easter I have reformed no evil habit; 
my time has been unproOlabty spent, and Eeems aa a 
dream ihat has left nothing behind. My memory gmiea 
confitned, and I kttov: not how the days puns over me. 
Good Lord, deliver me !" 

He proceeds : — 

" 1 purpose to rise at eight, because, (hough I shall 
not yet rise early, it will be niuch earlier than I notr 
rise, for f often lie till two, and will gain me much 
time, and tend to a conquest over idleness, and give 
time for other duties. 1 hope to rise yet earlier." 

" 1 invited home with me die man whose pioiu 
behaviour I had for several years observed on thii 
dJiy ('), and found him a kind of Methodist, full of 
texts, but ill-instructed. I talked to him with temper, 
and offered him twice wine, which he teiiised. 1 saf- 
fi^^ him to go without the dinner which I had pur- 
posed to give him. I thought ihis day that there was 
something irregular and particular in his look and ges' 
tore ; but having inteniled to invite him to acquaintance, 
and having a fit opportunity by finding him near my 
own seat after I had missed him, I did what I at first 
designed, and am sorry to bave been so much dis- 
appointed. Let me not be prejudiced hereafter agaiott 
the appearance of piety in mean persons, who, with in- 
determinate notions, and perverw or inelegant conveT' 
Mtion, perhaps are doing all tliey can." 

(l)[Seca»tir p. B7.] 
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[LmiaSa TO DAVID GAllltlCK. ESQ, ('> 

" Muy 18. nsi. 

" Dbab SiBj — 1 know that great regard will be had 
t« your o|>inlan of an Editioo of Shakspesre. I dfvit, 
therefore, to secure an honest prqudiee in my favour hj 
securing your suffrage, and that this prejudice mq 
really be honest, 1 wish you would name such plays u 
you would see, and they ahall be sent you by. Sir, y 
most humble servant, " Sam, Joasatti" 

LirTEB9I. FROM MR. GARRICK. 

" May 31. 1 

" Dear Sir, — My brother greatly aetonished fi 
morning, by asking me ' if 1 was a subscriber U 
Shakspeare?' I told htm, yes, that I was one oftk 
first, and a9 soon as I had heard of your j: 
that I gave you, at the same time, some other Bames, 
among which were the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Beigb- 
ton, &c. I cannot immediately have recourse to m) 
memorandum, though I remember to have seen itjiut 
before 1 left England. I hope that you will recoUectjt, 
and not think me capable of neglecting to make you h 
trifling a compliment, which was doubly due from me, 
not only on account of the respect I have always lud 
for your abilitiea, but from the sincere regard I ihiD 
ever pay to your friendship. I am. Sir, your racW 
obedient humble servant, " David Garbice."] 

Z^imagfi. TO MR. G. STRAHAN, 

Union-sit!/ CoUese, Orfhrd. (3} 

"May 25. 1765. 
" Dear Sir, — That I have answered neither of your 
letters you must not impute to any declension of good 

(1) [This »nd the fullowing letter ore from the uriguub a 

(2) This young man, son of his friend, the printer, was xHrt- 
rnrds Prehendaiy of " ' ' .■■-... 
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will, but merely to the w&nt of something to say. I 
suppose you pureue your Gtuilies diligently, »nd <iih- 
gence will seldom fail of success. Do not tire yourself 
so much with Greek one day as to be afraid of looking 
on it the next ; but give it a certain portion of time, I 
suppose four houra, and pass the rest of the day in' I 
Ijatiu or EngUsh. I would have you. learn French, 
and take in a literary journal once a month, which will 
acCDstom you to various subjects, and inform you what 
learning is goitig forwanl in the world. Do not omit 
to mingle some lighter books with those of more im- 
portance ; that which is read remmo animo is often of 
great use, and takes great hold of the remembrance. 
However, lake what course you will, if you be diligent 
you will be a scholar. 1 am, dear Sir, yours affec- 
tionately, 

" Sam. Johnson." (') 
No man was more gratefully sensible of any kind- 
ness done to him than Johnson. There is a little 
ctrc urn statute in his diary this year, which shews him 
in a very aiuiable light. 

" July 2. I paid Mr. SimpBon ten guineas, which he 
had formerly lent me in my necessity, and for which 
Tetty expressed her gratitude." 

"July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more." 
Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the 
same kindness to an old friend, which he had formerly 
received from him. Indeed his liberality as to money 
was very remarkable. The next article in his diary 
is, " July I6th, I received seventy-five pounds. 
Lent Mr. Davies twenty-five." 

(1) Thfa letter has been d 
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Trinity College, Dublin, at this time surprised 
Johnson with a spontaneous compliment of the 
highest academical honours, by creating him Doctor 
of Laws. The diploma, which is in my posseflsion, 
is as follows : — 

*' OMNIBUS ad (pws prasentes Utera pervenerinlf sahJem. 
Nos PraposittLS et Socii Serdorez CoUegH sacrowncUB et tnduUiui 
Trinitatis Regina Elizabetha juxta DttbHUf testamtiTf Samodi 
Johnson, ArmigerOy ob egregiam icriptorum el^anOafi^ H irii- 
Utatem, gratiam concessamfttisae pro gradu Doctoratus in utrofwe 
Jure, octavo die Julii, Anno Domini mUledmo septingenteam 
sexagedmo^uinto. In ctijus rei tesHmonium singtdgrum manusd 
sigUlum quo in hisce utimur apposvimuzi vicesimo tertio dieJuB, 
Anno Domini millesimo septingentesimo sexagesimo-qtdnUh 

GuL. Clement. Fban. Andrews. R. Mur&at. 
Tho. Wilson. Prop: RoBtiu. Law. 

Tho. Leland. (1) Mich. Kkarnet."(2) 

This unsolicited mark of distinction, conferred on 
so great a literary character, did much honour to 
the judgment and liberal spirit of that learned bodj. 
Johnson acknowledged the favour in a letter to Dr. 
Leland, one of their number. 

Letter 93. TO THE REV. DR. LELAND. 

<< Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, LondoOf 
« Oct. 17. 1765. 

^^ SiR^ — Among the names subscribed to the degree 
which I have had the honour of receiving from the 
University of Dublin, I find none of which I have any 
personal knowledge but those of Dr. Andrews and 
yourself. 

(1) [Dr. Thomas Leland, the translator of Demosthenes^ 
and author of the History of Ireland, was bom at Dublin, in 
1722, and died in 1785.] 

'2) The same who has contributed some notes to this wock. 
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" Men can be estimated by those who Itiiow then 
only as they are represented by those who know them ; 
and therefore I (latter myself that I owe much of the 
pleasure which this distinclion givea rae, to your c 
eairencc with Dr. Andrews in recommending rae to 
learned society. 

" Having deBired the Provost to return my general 

tb&nks lo the University, I beg that you. Sir, will ac- 

eept my particular and immediate acknowledgments. I 

am. Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." {'J 

He appears this year to have been seized with a 
temporary fit of ambition, Tor he had thoughts 
both of studying law, and of engaging in politics. 
His " Prayer [p. 67. J before the Study of Law " a , 
truly admirable : — I 

" Sept. 36. 1765. Almighty God, the giver of wis- 
dom, without whose help resolutions are vain, without 
irliOBe blessing study is ineffectual ; enable me, if it be 
thy will, to attain Euch knowledge aa may quahfy me 
to direct the doubtftil, and instruct the ignorant; to 
prevent wrongs and terminaW contentions ; and grant 
Aat 1 may use that knowledge which I shall attain, 
to thy glory and my own salvation, for Jeeus Christ's 
uJte. Amen." 



(1) Hii nfeM alTectian for our own uniaerxitieii, and par- 
lieiilaily his atCnchtncnt to Oiford, prevented Johnson mua 
teceiving thia honour m it vna intended, and be never assumed 
tba tide wbich it conferred. He wiu as littJe pleased (o be called 
XJodor In consenaonco of it, as be was with the title i" " ' 
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thought it alluded to his having lieen a scboolmastcr ; 
though he has ably vindicated Millon from the renro,ich 
Salmwriiis meant to fii onhim, hy sBjiBglhatbt 
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His prayer in the view of becoming a politician 

a entitled, " Eogaging in politics with H n," 

10 doubt, hia friend, the Right Hon. William 
Gerard Mamilton ('), for whom, during a long ac- 
quaintance, he Lad a great esteem, and to whose 
CHinversation he once paid this high compliment: 
I very unwilling to be left alone. Sir, sad 
therefore I go with my company down the first pair 
of stairs, in some hopes that they may, perh^ 
return again ; I go with you, Sir, as ^ as the street^ 
In what particular department he intends 
to engage (2) does not appear, nor can Mr. Hamil- 



(1) Mr. Hamilton had been secretary to Lord HaJifti. B 
r, Loid Nurthuinberland, but he resigned in I7S4. 



Though he never apoke in parliament after ihii 
informs us (perhaps on the authority of this piiasiigi;;, uui m 
meditated taking an active port in poiiticsl lite : he, however, 
did not, and his alliatiee vrith Johnson, nhntever it was inlendel 
to be, seems to have produced Hltle or nothing. He died 'a 

(£) Jo the preface to a Ute collectiou of Mr. Hamillon'i 
Pieces, it has been observed that our author was, by the gene- 
rality of Johnson's words, " led to suppose that he was seiio) 
with a temporary lit of ambition, and that hence he was induced 
to apply his thoughts to law and politics. But Mr. Bosnll 
WHE certainly mis^en in this respect : aod these words moel; 
allude to Johnson's having at thsi time entered into some en- 
mgeroenl with Mr, Hamilton occasionally to furniKh Mm "rilfc 
his sentiments on Che great political topics which should becuo- 
ddered in parliament." In consequence of this engngement, 
Johnson, in November, 1766, wrote a VEry vuluable tract, ei>- 
titled " Consideratfongon Corn," which is printed as an appcndii 
to the works of Mr. Hamilton, published by T. Payne in 180(1 
— M. — It seems very improbable that so solemn a "ptager,em 
engtging in poUiics," should have had no meaning. It wen 
perhaps vain now to inquire after what Mr. Hamilton pruned 
not to be able to explain ; but we inny be sure that it was, io 
Johnson's opinion, no Huch. trivial and casual assistnnn, u k 
~ □ Mr. Malone's note, from a letter to A 



I suggested in Mr. Malone's note, from a letter to liia Fofttr I 

k M 
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ton explain. His prayer is in general terms: 
** Enlighten my understanding with kno^edge of 
right, and govern my will by thy laws, that no deceit 
may mislead me, nor temptation corrupt me ; that I 
may always endeavour to do good, and hinder evil. 
There is nothing upon the subject in his diary. 



(jtottj January 14. 1766 ), it may be guessed, that this engage- 
ment was in someway connected with the parliamentary session, 
and it maj have been an alliance to write pamphlets or para- 
graphs in favour of a particular line of politics. — C. 
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RAFTER X. -^^H 



Aoquaintanee with the Thraka. — FuhRaitkm. ^ A 
Edition of Shakupmre. — Kenriek. — Letter to BOi- 

twH. — Boiwell retfims to England VoUain (■ 

Pope and Dryden. — GoliUmitk't " Tmvelier" «*< 
"Heserled Village." — Suppers at the Mitre remmd. 

— " Equal Happiness." — " Courting great Me*-" 

— Convents. — Second Sight, — Corsica. — Jfoujiam. 

— Subordiuation. — "Makiag Verses," — L^ttrt to 

This year was distinguished by his being intro- 
duced into the family of Mr, Thrale, one of tbe 
t eminent brewers in England, and member of 
parliament for the borough of Southwark. ForaigneB 
are not a little amazed when they hear of brewery 
distillers, and men in similar departiuests of tTade, 
held forth as persons of eonsiderable consequence. 
In this great commercial country it is natural thit 
a situation which produces much wealth should be 
considered as very respectable; and, no doubt, honest 
industry is entitled to esteem. But, perhaps, the 
too rapid advances of men of low extraction tends ta 
lessen the value of that distinction by birth and gen- 
tility, which has ever been found beneficial to the 
grand scheme of subordination. Johnson used to 
give this account of the rise of Mr. Thrale'B father: 



He worked at sis shillings a. week for twenty yean 
ktlie great brewery, which. after«-ards 

e proprietor of it (') had an oDly daughter, who 
I married to a nobleman. It was not fit that a 
T should continue the bueiness. On the old man's 
sath, therefore, the brewery was to be sold. To 
find a purchaser for so large a property was a difficult 
matter ; and, after some time, it was suggested, that 
it would be advisable to treat with Thrale, a sensible, 
active, honest man, who had been employed in the 
Itouse, and to transfer the whole to him for thirty 
thousand pounds, security being taken upon the pro- 
perty. This was accordingly settled. In eleven years 
Thrale paid the purchase-money. He acquired a large 
fortune, and lived to be a member of parliament 
for Southwark. (-') But what was most remarkable 
was the liberality with which he used his riches. 
He gave his son and daughters the best education. 
The esteem which his good conduct procured him 
Jrom the nobleman who had married his master's 

' (1) ThcpredecessorofoldThralewiisEdniundllalscy.Esq.j 
the nobleman who married his dnughtcr was Lord CohlMni, 
greU uncle of Ihc Marquis of Buckingham. But I believe Dr. 
Johnson was mistaken in assigning so very low an origin lO 
Mr. Thrale. The clerk of St. Albans, a very aged man, told 
me, that he (the elder Thnde) married a sister of Mr. Halsej. 
It is at least certain Ihal the family of Thraie was of BOme eaa- 
■ideration in that lovm ; in the abbey church is a handMime 
nuMiument to the memory of Mr. John Thral^ U»e of London, 
merchant, who died in 1704, aged 54, Margaret his wife, and 
Qme of their children who died young, between the years 1876 
and 1690. The arras upon this monument arc, paly of eigh^ 
guta and or, impaling, ermine, on a chief indented vert, Ihrc* 
wolvea' (or grypnoDs^ heed-s or, couped at the neck : — CccsC 
OD > ducal coronel, a tree, vert. — Blaxkwat 

I (8) In 1733 he served the allico of high Bheriff foi Sun^i 

^BC. died April 9. 175B.— C. 
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daughter, made him be treat^l with much att«ntk«i ; 
and his son, both at school and at the university of 
Oxford, associated with young men of the firBtntnt. 
His allowance from his father, after he lefl: college, 
splendid ; not less thaa a thousand a year. Tlii^ 
In a man who had risen as old Thrale did, was a veiy 
«xtraoriiiaary instance of generosity. He usedtosiqr, 
'" If this young dog does not find so much after I 
"am gone as he espects, let him remember thuk 
%as had a great deal in my own time." 

The son, though in affluent circumstaiiicee, lad 
good sense enough to carry on hia fatfaei^s tnd^ 
vhich was of such extent, that I remember he onee 
told me, he would not quit it for an annuity of td 
thousand a year; " Not," said he, " that I 'getm 
thousand a year by it, but it is an estate to a family/ 
Having left daughters only, the property vssmU 
for the immense sum of one hundred and thirty-ftiB 
thousand pounds ; a m^nihceitt proof of what mqr 
'be done by fair trade in a long period of time. 

There may be some who think that a new syitcai 
'bf gentdity Q) might be established, upon ptinmplM 

i' (l) Mrs. Bumey informs me thnC she beard Dr. jQImm 
.■ay. " An English merthanC is a new species of geDtlanUL' 
He, perhaps hod in his mind the foUuwiiig iogeniotu n»iTi^ 
■ in " The Conscious Loyers," Act i*. Scene St, where Mr. S» 
]and Ihns addresses Sir John Bevil ; — " Give me leave U> nj. 
that we merchanls are a species of gentry that have rrown iOID 
the world this last centuiy, and are as honuurable, and Blmitfli) 
UBofiil, as you landed.folks, that have always thouglit younclTH 
so much above ns ; for your irodine, forsooth. Is extended 00 
farther thao a load of hay, or a fat ox. You are pleaani 
people indeed ! btcaii5e you are generally bred up lo be loiji 
therefore, 1 warrant you, indunlry ia dishonourable." " 
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totally different from wliat have hitherto prevailed. 
Our present heraldry, it may be said, is suited to 
tike barbarous times in which it had its origin. It 
is c^etly tbnaded upon ferocious merit, upon nu- 
Btary escellencB. Why, in civilised times, we may 
be Bsked, should there not be rank and honoura, 
upon principles which, independent of long custoo), 
are certaioly not less worthy, and which, when onca 
allowed to be connected with elevation and pr^ 
cedency, would obtain the same dignity in our 
imagination? Wiiy ehould not the knowledge, the 
^ill, the espertness, the asaiduity, and the spirited 
hazards of trade and commerce, when crowned with 
success, be entitled to give those flattering dia- 
tinctions by which mankind are so uuiversallf 
captivated ? 

Such are the specious, but false arguments for a 
proposition which always will find numerous advo- 
cates, in a nation where men are every day starting 
up from obscurity to wealth. To refute them is 
needless. The general sense of mankind cries out, 
with irresistible force, " Un gentilhomme est toajovra 
gejitilhDmme." 

Mr. Thrale. had married Miss Hesther Lynch 
Salusbury, of good Welsh extraction, a lady of 
livelytalents, improved by education. That Johnson's 
introduction into Mr.Thrale's family, which contri- 
buted so ranch to the happiness of his life, was owing 
to her desire for his conversation, is a very probable 
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Orahwnt, CranlicldB, OilHirnes, UuncoinlHM, uid an inuijr 
MhcTB, of England. — C 
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■ad the grnemi BUppositioD : but it is not the troth. 
Mr. MurpliVi who was intimate with Mr. Thrale, 
having spoken very higrhly of Dr. Johnson, he «u 
requpeted to make tfaem airquaiDted. This beiii^ 
mentioued to Johnson, he accepted of an invitation 
to diDDfT at Tkrale's, and was so much pleased wi& 
his reception, both by Mr. and Mrs. Tbrale, aad 
thev so much pleaded with him. that his invitatinM 
to their house were more and more frequent, till al 
last he became one of the family, and an apartmeai 
was appropriated to him, both in their house ai 
Southwark and in their villa at Streathain.(') 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Thrall 
as a man of excellent principles, a good scholar, «d] 
■killed in trade, of a sound understanding, and of 

(1) The first time I escr saw lllb eltnmrtinaTy maD im 
in ihc yenr 1T64, when Mr. Murphy, who had long been Ih 
fiiend and conlidential intinute of Mr. Thrkle, pei^uaded ka 
to wish Tor Johnson's conversation, citolling it in [enm. iriiich 
that oTno other piTwn could hiTe dewrted, till we were onlyla 
doubt how to obtain his company, and find an excuse fur lb 
invitHiion. The celebrity of Mr. Woodbouse', a shoemaker, 
WhcHeverseiwereat that time the nibjeot of eomman diKOum, 
soon aSbrded a pretence, and Mr. Mucphj brought Johnscm Bi 
meet him, giving me general cautions not to be surprised al hii 
figure, drc^ or behaviour. What I recollect best of the div^ 
talk was bis earnestly recomtneDdiag Addison's works to Mr. 
'WoodhouK US a model for imilalion. ' Give nights and ian, 
Sir,' said he^ ' to the study of Addison, if you mean either loW 
agoodwriler, or, what is more worth, an honest man.' Wfcm 
I saw something like the nine expression In his criticrnn on Ihil 
author, lately published [in (he Lives of the Poets], I put Ua 
in mind of his past injunctions to thu younff poet, to which be 
replied, * That he wished the shoemaker might have rtmemben' 
them OS well.' Mr. Johnson liked his new acquaintance « 
much, however, that from that time he dined 
Thursday tfarou^ the winter. ■ — Piozei. 

louihey'a " Etu; 
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manners such as presented tbe character of a pla^ 
independent English 'squire. Aa this family will 
frequently be mentioned in the course of the follow- 
ing pages, and as a false uotion has prevailed that 
Mr. Thrale was inferior, and in some degree insig- 
nificant, compared with Mrs, Thrale, it may be 
proper to give a true state of the case from the autho- 
rity of Johnson himself in his own words. 

"I know no man," said he. "who is more mastw ' 
of his wife and family than Thrale. If he but hold* 
np a finger, he is obeyed. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that she is above him in literary attainments. 
She is more flippant ; but he has ten times her 
learning: he is a. regular scholar; but her leamii^ | 
is that of a schoolboy in one of the lower forms,'' 
My readers may naturally wish for some represent- 
ation of the figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was 
tall, well proportioned, and stately. As for Madam, 
or my Mistress, by which epithets Johnson used to 
mention Mrs. Thrale, she whs short, plump, and 
brisk.(') She has herself given us a lively view of 
the idea which Johnson had of her person, on her ap- 
pearing before him in a dark-coloured gown: " You 
little creatures should never wear those sort of 
elothes, however; they are unsuitable in every way. 
What! have not all insects gay colours? " (^) Mr. 
Thrale gave his wife a liberal indulgence, both in the 
choice of their company, and in the mode of entet^ 

fl) Mrt. Thrale WM about twenty-four or twenty- five yean 
of age, when this ucqimintsnce cornmcnccd i itnotbdnci '" 
clitor whether she was born <n Jonusrj 1740, or 17*1. — C. 
, (C) Hn. Piozd'i Anecdote^ p. ST9. 



taiiiing them. He understood aud valued Johnson, 
without remission, Ituih their first acquwntance ID 
the day of his death. Mrs. ThraLe was enchanted 
with Johnson's conversation for its own sake, and 
had also a very allowable vanity in appearing U 
be iionoured with the attention of so celebrated « 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Jolinaon thu 
this connection. He had at Mr. Thrale's all tlie 
comforts and even luxuries of life ; his nielanoho^ 
was diverted, and bis irregular habits lessened by 
association with an agreeable aud well-ordered family. 
He was treated with the utmost respect, and cren 
alTection. The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale's literary talk 
roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, even when 
they were alone. But tkb was not often, the case; 
for he found here a constant succession of what gave 
him the highest enjoyment, the society of the learned) 
the witty, and the eminent in every way ; who vae 
assembled in numerous companies, called forth hi* 
tvondcrful powera, and gratified him with admiratiaiii 
to which no man could be insensible. 

In the October of this year he at length gave U) 
the world his edition of Shakapeare, which, if it had 
no other merit but that of producing his Preface, ia 
which the excellences and defects of that immortal 
bard are displayed with a. masterly hand, the nation 
would have had no reason to complain.(') Abliud 

(1> jDhncoK was insensible to CharchiU's sbUHc; biR •< 
poem before mcntinned hsd brought to remembrance Ihlt ki> 
edition uf Shakspeare had lung been due. His friondB look liie 
Bbmii,uul, by kU the uta of reuoDing uid perBuotion,^' 
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indiscriramate admiration of Shakspeare hud exposed 
the British uatlon to the ridicule of foreigners. 
Johnson, by ciuididly admitting the faulta of Mb 
poet, hod tiie more credit in bestowing on him de- 
aerved and indisputable praise ; and doubtless none 
of all his panegyrists have done liim half so much 
honour. Their praise was like that of a counsel, 
upon hia own side of the cause : Johnson's was like 
the grave, well-considered, and impartial opinion of 
the judge, which falls from Jiis lips with weight, and 
is received with reverence. What he did as a coni- 
ntentator has no small share of merit, though his 
researches were not so ample, and his investigaticDs 
so acute, as they might have been : which we now 
certainly know from the labours of other able and 
ingenious critics who have followed him. He haa 



d he was mlm.^.^, _,.. p, ...„«.... .,««. ....... ... . 

_.„... 1 reading as wis neceisary Id qualiiy hi— 

tol Uie work : this woi no more than tie had {aimer\.j done in 
an engagement with Coieler *, to whmti he hod bound himwlf 
to write the Life of Shakspearc, but he never could be prevailed 
im to begin it, &o that even now jt was questioned whether his 
promise! were to he relied an. For this reason Sir Joshua Rej- 



nolda, and »me other of his friends, who were tnore concerned 
fbr Ilia repulBllon than himself seemed to be, eontritcd lo en- 
tangle him hy a wigi-r, or ujme other ueeunii 
«■ — ..r. -jjj. gj, ^ certain time. — Hawi 



o perfonu his task by a certain ti 



■ Thoniu Coieler, E«|.. who hid mIio nude a turin eolleecUin of Plan, 
and rrdDi whoK minuicnpc notn Itae " Uin Df ihe Engllih Foeti," b* 

Shieta iindClliBir. wei* iirtneiji^lj cc — ••-■ "- " '■— ' -• 

TrlDllj Collage, Oxftinl, aod died in 

5ca«uS™'ftW iffi, p. 173, — Miuma. " 

With reprd to Clliberi> or 8hWi 

p. 11&, nSutt, April 10. 1770, when 



^nd Id chnloenlleniAcS 
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eDriched his edition with a concise account of eftdi 
play, and of its characteristic excel]en««. Muy 
of bis notes Lave illustrated obBcnrities in the UA 
and placed passages eminent for beauty in a niDTe 
conspicuous light ; and he has, in general, «!ihibiCp«l 
such a mode of annotation, as may be beneficial to 
all subfiequent editors. 

His Shakspeare was Tinilentlj attacked by Mr. 
"William Kenrick, who obtained the degree of LL.D, 
from a Scotch university, and wrote for the book- 
aellers in a great variety of branches. Though ht 
certainly was not without considerable meiit, he 
wrote with so litde regard to decency, and prindples, 
and decorum, and in so hasty a manner, that bis re- 
putation was neither extensive nor lasting. I re- 
member one evening, when some of his works were 
mentioned, Dr. Goldsmith said, he had never heard 
of them; upon which Dr. Johnson observed, -Sir, 
is one of the many who have made themselves 
public, without making themselves known." (^'"f 

A young student of Oxford, of the name of Bar- 
day, wrote an answer to Kenrick's review of John- 



(1) [Kenrick was bora at Walford, Herts, and was bnHuhl 
up to tbe business of a rule-maker, wbich he quitted fiu IHe- 
laCure. He beesn his career with poetry, and nen tnnied 
eritic in the Jifonlbly Review. Of this " attack," enlitlid 
" A Review of Ur. Johnson's new editfon of Shakspeue; ia 
which the Ignorance or Inattention of thai Editor is eipatiS, 
and the Poet defended from the Persecution of hia CoiamtaU 
■tors," Dr. Johneon onl; add, " He did not think himMlf 
bound by Kenrick's rules. Hewroie two jilan without nieccit 
and in 1772 was involved in a lawsuit with Garrick. In ITW 
lie delivered Lectures on Shakspeare, and the next year aii> 
menced the I^ndon Review, which he continued to bis doA 
June la 1779.] 
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son't; Shakspeare. Johnson was at first angry that 
Kenrick's attack should have the credit of an 
But afterwards, considering the young man's good 
intention, he kindly noticed him, and probably would 
have done more, had not tlie youug man died. 

la liis Preface to Shakspeare, JoIuiboq treated 
Voltaire very contemptuously, observing, upon soma i 
of his remarks, " These are the petty cavils of i 
petty minds." Voltaire, in revenge, made an attack 
upon Johnson, in one of his numerous literary sallies 
which I remember to have read ; but there being no 
general index to his voluminous works, have searched 
in vain, and therefore cannot quote it.(i) 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom I thought , 
Johnson should not disdain to contend. I pressed 
him to answer. He said, he perhaps might; but he ' 
never did. 

Let«k94. to DE. JOSEPH WARTON. 

"Oct, i). 1765. 

" Dear Sia, — MtB. Warlon uses me hanUy in sup- 
posing that I could forget bo much kindness and civilitj 
as she showed me at VV^inchester. I remember, like* 
wise, OUT couverBation about St. Croas, (^} The desire 

(I) ["Je ne icui point Boupfonner le tieur Jonson d'etre 
un mauvBia plaiunl, et d'uincr trop le vin : maia jc Irouvc un 

lea beautfi du Uieatre Imgique;" &c. tic. — Dictiounsire PU- . 
IcMDphique, art. " An Dnmatiqu«." VolloirE, ^1. 1784, Tsk I 
■IKvUi. p. la] 

(S> The hospital of St. Ctom, near Winchester, endowed 
formerly for the maintenance of aerentj' roaidenl member^ 
cltrgy and iBity, wilb one hundred out-pensioners j bu^ since 
the Snolulinn, reduced to ten re«idenU, with the master and 
chaplain, uid three out-pensioDera. — C 
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of seeing her agnia will be one of Ae motives thaiviU 
bring me into Hampshire. 

" I have liken care of your book ; being so far fam 
doubting your subscription, that I think you have sub- 
scribed twice : you once paid your goinea into my own 
hand in the garret in Gough Square. When you ligbt 
on your receipt, throw it on the fire ; if you find » 
iecond receipt, you may have a second Itook. 

" To tell the truth, aa I felt no aolicicude about diis 
nork, I recdve no great comfort irom its conclusion ; 
but yet am well enough pleased that the public has n» 
farther pls'"' upon me. I wish you would write more 
frequently to, dear sir, your aSecCianate humble servanl, 
" Sam, Johssok." 

Mr. Buroey having oceaaion to write to Johnson 
for some receipts for subscriptions to his Shakspeare, 
which Johnson had omitted to deliver when the 
money was paid, he availed himself of that oppor- 
tunity of thanking JoLo^n for tlie great pleasure 
which he had received from the perusal of his Prelace 
to Shakspeare ; which, although it excited much 
clamour against him at first, is now justly rank«l 
among the most excellent of his writings. TolUl 
letter Johnson returned the following aoaver;— 

LnTEa95. TO CHARES BURNET, ESQ. 
Ill Poland StTtcl. 

>' Oct, 16. ITSS. 

" Sm, — I am sorry that your kindness to melw 
brought upon you so much trouble, though you li>n 
taken care to abatj> that sorrow, by the pleanre iMA 
1 receive from your approbation. 1 defend my criti- 
cism in the same manner with you. We must conta 
the faults of our favourite, to gain credit to our ptme of 
his excellencies. He that claims, either 



DEniCATIONS. 

for anotherj the honours of perfectioDj will surely injure 
the reputation nhich he designa b> assist, fie pleased 
to make my compliments to your family. I am, Sir, 
your moat obliged and most humble servant, t 

" Sam. Johnsdk." 

From one of bis Journals I transcribed, whaf' I 
follows: — 

" At church, Oct. — 65. 

" To avoid all singularity : Jioriavenlura, Q) 

" To come in before service, and compose my 
mind by meditation, or by reading some portions of 
scripture. Tetty. 

" If I can hear the sermon, to attend it, unless 
attention be more troublesome than useful. 

" To consider the act of prayer as a reposal oT 1 
myself upon God, and a resignation of all into lu»t I 
holy hand." 

In 1764 and 1765 it should seem that Dr. Johnson i 1 
■was so busily employed with his edition of Shak- I 
^eare, as to have had little leisure for any other' I 
literary exertion, or, indeed, even for private corre-> f 
spondence. He did not favour rae with a single " 
letter for more than two years, for which it will 
appear that he afterwards apologised. 

He was, however, at all times ready to give 
assistance to his friends, and others, in revising their 
nrorks, and in writing for them, or greatly im- 
proving, their Dedications. In that courtly species 
ofcomposition no man excelled Dr. Johnson. Though 



(1) He was probsblypropiMiiig to hioiiieir the □ 
excellent perHia, wbu fur his pletj' wu named 



B Serapbic 
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the loftiness nf hia mind prevented liim from ewt 

dedicating in his own -person, he wrote a verygrMi 
number of Dedications for others. Some of them, 
the persons who were favoured with them, are on- 
williug should be mentioned, from a. too anxi 
appreheJisign, as I think, that they inig^ht be «u- 
pected of having received larger assistance ; and 
some, after all the diligence I have bestowed, \me 
escaped my inquiries. He told me, a greaX 111&05 
years ago, " he believed he had dedicated to alt the 
Royal Family round ;" and it was indifferent to h: 
what was the subject of the work dedicated, fi> 
Tided it were innocent. He once dedicated smk 
music for the German Flute to Edward, Duke o( 
York. In writing Dedications for others, he c 
sidcred himaelf as by no means speaking his 1 
eentiiaents. 

Notwithstanding his long silence, I never omitMl 
to write to him, when I had any thing worthy of 
communicating. I generally kept copies of 1^ 
letters to him, that I might have a full view of ow 
correspondence, and never be at a loss to nndff- 
stand any reference in hts letters. He kfpt ibc 
greater part of mine very carefully; and a short 
time before his death was attentive enough to tai 
them np in bundles, and ordered them to be dr 
livered to me, which was accordingly done. Amonpl 
them I found one, of which I had not made a cnpj. 
and which I own I read with plejiaure at the tUsUncf 
of almost twenty years. It is dated November, 176& 
at the palace of Pascal Paoli, in Corte, the mfM 
of Corsica, and is full of generous entliti<iif& 



HptiT. 56. boswell's tbavels. SOS 

After giving a sketch of what I had seen and lieard 
in that island, it proceeded thus : " I dare to coll 
this a spirited tour. I dare to challenge yuur ap- 
probation." 

This letter produced the following answer, wliicli 
I found on my arrival at Paria. 

LriTBitge. A M. M. BOSWELL, 

Chen Mr. Il'aleri, Hanguirr, u Parii. 
"Johnson's Court, Reel Strrel, Jan. 14. 1766. 

" Dbar Sm, — Apologiea are sehiom of any use. Wa 
will delay till your arrival the reasons, good or bad, 
which have made me such a sparing and ungratefli] 
correspondent. Be assured, fo-r (be present, that nothing 
has lessened eiiber the esteem or love with which 1 dig- 
missed you at Harwich. Both have been increased by 
all that 1 have been told of you by ytmrself or others; 
and when you return, you will return to an unaltered. 
Mid, I hope, unalterable friend. 

" AU that you have to fear from me is the vexation 
pf disappointing me. No raaa loves to frustrate eipect- 
vtions which have been formed in his favour ; and the 
pleasure which 1 promise myself from your journals 
■nd remarks is so great, that perhaps no degree of atten- 
tion or discernment will be sufficient to afford it. 

*' Come home, however, and take your chance. I 
long to lee you, and to hear you ; and hope thai we 
aball not be so long separated again. Come home, and 
expect such welcome as is due to him, whom a wise and 
noble curiosity has led, where perhaps no native of thit 
country ever was before. 

" I have no news to tell you that can deserve your 
ROtioe ; nor would I willingly lessen the pleasure that 
anjr novelty may give you at your return. I am afraid 
we *h«U find it difficult to keep among ui a inind whioh 
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baa been ui long feasted with vsriety. But let lU liy 
what esleem and kindness can effect. 

" Ab your father'b libi^cality has Indulged you with 
80 long a ramble, J doubt not but you will diink hii 
sickneBB, or even his desire to see you, a sufficient rcison 
for hastening your return. The longer we live, and tbe 
more we think, the higher value ne leBm to put DD the 
frieailehip and tenderness of parents and. of fnends. 
Parents we can have but once ; and he promiseB himBElT 
too much, who enters life with the expectation of find- 
ing many ftiends. Upon some motive, I hope, that jou 
wiU he here soon ; and am willing to think that it will 
be an inducement to your return, that it is sincerdf 
desired by, dear Sir, yoUT affectionate humble Berrant, 
"Sam. Jobnsox.' 



LetteuST. to MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

" Johnson-a Court, Fltct Street, Jan. 14. UW. 

" Dg^r Madam, — The reason why I did not vuwB 
your letters was that 1 can please myself with m 
answer. 1 was loth that Kitty should leave the hooK 
till I had seen it once more, and yet for some reasons I 
cannot well come during the session of parliatnenL I 
am unwiUing to sell it, yet hardly know why. If it tu 
be let, it should be repaired, and I purpose to let Kil^ 
have part of the rent while we both live ; aad with liwi 
you would get it surveyed, and let me know how modi 
money will he necessary to fit it for a tenant. I wouU 
not have you stay longer than is convenient, and I thni 
you for your care of Kilty. 

" Do not take ray omission amiss. I am sorry fbril, 
but know not what to say. You must act by your own 
prudence, and I shull be pleased. Write to me Rgain; 
I do not design to neglect you any more. It iagml 
pleasure for rae to hear from you ; but ^ia nbole ifflit 
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is painful to me. I nisli you, taj dear, many happy 
years. Give my respects to Kitty. I am, dear madain, 
your most aSecdoDste humble servant, 

" Sam. JoHNioM." (') 

I returned to London iu February, and found Dr. 
Johnson in a ^ood house iu Juhusoii's Court, Fleet 
Street, in which he Lad accommodated Miss WilliamB 
with an apartment on the ground floor, while Mr. 
Levett occupied his post in the garret : his faithliil 
Francis was still attending upon him. He received 
me with much kindness. The fragments of our 
first conversation, which I have preserved, are these: 
I told him that Voltaire, in a conversation with me, 
had distinguished Pope and Dryden thus : — " Pope 
drives a handsome chariot, with a couple of neat trim 
nags ; Dryden a coach, and six stately horses." (") 

" (l) In the Memoirs of Dr. Warton, p.312., we find a letter 
(dated Jan. £2. 1TS6) from him to hia brother, gjying Hune 
■cconnl of Johnson and his socie^ al this period : — "I only 
dtncd with Johnsan, who seemed cold and mdiflWent, and scarce 
said an; thing to me ; pethapa he has heard what 1 said of his 
ShsliB-peaTe, or raiher vna oiTended at what 1 wrote to him — 
A9 be pleases. Of all solemn coxcombs, Goldsmith ia the fir«t- 

yet sensible — hut aflects to use Johnson's hard wo 

versBtion. We had a Mr. I^yer. who is a schuUr and a gentle- 
man. Garrjck is eniireljr oTft'om Johnson, and cannot, he sajn, 
forgive him his insinuating that he withheld his old edition^ 
which always were open to him, nor I suppose his never meo- 
tionlag him io all his works." — C. 

(S) It is remarkable that Mr. Graf has employed somewbA 
the same image to charBCIerise Dryden. lie, indeed, fumishei 
his car with but two horses ; but they are of "ethereal race: " — 
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Johnson. " Why, Sir, the truth is, they both drive 
coaches and six ; but Dryden*s horses are either gal- 
loping or stumbling : Pope's go at a steady even 
trot."(') He said of Goldsmith's "Traveller," 
which had been published in my absence, " There 
has not been so fine a poem since Pope's time." 

And here it is proper to settle, with authentic 
precision, what has long floated in public report, as 
to Johnson's being himself the author of a consider- 
able part of that poem. Much, no doubt, both of the 
sentiments and expression, were derived from con- 
versation with him ; and it was certainly submitted 
to his friendly revision : but, in the year 1 783, be, 
at my request, marked with a pencil the lines which 

he had furnished, which are only line 420th : 

" To stop too fearful, and too faint to go ; " 

and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet 
but one, which 1 distinguish by the Italic character: 

« How small of all that human hearts endure. 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every place consign'd. 
Our own felicity we make or find : 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy. 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damien*s bed of steel. 
To men remote from power, but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own.** 



(1) ["The style of Dryden is capacious and varied ; that of 
Pope is cautious and uniform : Diyden observes the motions of 
his own mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own rules o( 
composition," &c. &c.— Johvsov, Life of Pope.] 
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He added, " These are all of which I cao be i 
They bear a smoH proportion to the whole, whicK 
coDsiets of four hundred and thirty-eight verses. 
Goldsaith, in the couplet which he inserted, men- 
tions Luke as a person well known, and superficial 
readers have passed it over quite smoothly ; while 
those of more attention have been as much perplexed 
by Luhe, as by Lj/diaC. in " The Vanity of Human 
Wishes." The truth is, that Goldsmith himself was 
in a mistake. In the " Respublica Hungaricay' there 
is atiaccount of a desperate rebellion in the year 1514, 
headed by two brothers, of the name of ilecA, Geoi^e 
and Luke. When it was quelled, George, not LtA^ 
was punished) by his head being encircled with ared- 1 
hot iron crown ; " corona candeseenUferred corona- M 
tur." The same severity of torture was exercised I 
on the Earl of Athol, one of the murderers of King' 1 
James I. of Scotland I (') '' I 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured me by 1 
marking the lines which he furnished to GoIdsmith'B 1 
*' Deserted Village," which are only the last four i — I 

^'' Th«t trade's proud empire hostes to swift decay, J 

As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away : I 

While self-dependent power can time defy, I 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky." I 

Talking of education, " People have now a-days," I 
«a)d he, " got a strange opinion that every thing I 
should be taught by lectures. Now, I cannot see 1 

(I) On the iron crown, see Mr. Stee%ens's note 7- on ActiTJtl 
«c. 1. irf Richard HI, It seems to bo alluded to in Micbdltp I 
mcli*. K. I.'. " Thy crown does sear," &c Seo also Uough'i I 
famden, vol. til. p. S9e, — Bi.AtiiwA¥. 1 
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that lectures can do bo mucli good as readiiig''fU 
books from which the lectures aru taken. I faltfv 
nothing that can be beat taught by lectures, except 
where experiments are to be shewn. You may teach 
ohymistry by lectures: — you might teach makiiie 
of shoes by lectures I" 

At night I supped with him at the Mitre taveni, 
that we might renew our social intimacy at the uri^- 
nal place of meeting. But there was now a co»- 
uderable difference iu bis way of living, HaTingfaad 
an iUnegs, in which he was advised to leave off vte. 
he had, from that period, continued to abstain froB 
it, and drank only water, or lemonade. 

I told him that a foreign friend of hia ('), wina 
I had met with abroad, was so wretchedly p» 
Tcrted to infidelity, that he treated the hopes flf 
immortality with brutal levity ; and said, " As mu 
dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog." Johnson. " ^ 
he dies like adog,/ef himlielikeadog." I added.lhit 
this man said to me, " I bate mankind, for I think 
myself one of the best of them, and I know how but 
I am." Johnson. " Sir, he must be very slnguUr 
in his opinion, if he thinks himself one of the bM 
of men ; for none of his friends think him ho." — H« 
said, " No honest man could be a Deiat ; for do 
man could be ho after a fair examination of the 
proofs of Christianity." I named Hume^ Johnsoh. 
"No, Sir; Hume owned to a clergyman in tie 
bishopric of Durham, that lie had never read the 
Xew Testament with attentioni" — I mentioKd 

(1) Frobably Baretti C. 
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Hume's notion, that all who are happy are pqnally 
hi^py : a little miss with a new gown at a dancing- 
K^ool ball, a general at the head of a victorious 
Army, and an orator after having made an eloquent 
speech in a great asBembJy. Johnsos, " Sir, that 
bU who are happy, are equally happy, is not true. 
A peasant and a philoaopher may be equally gatii- 
fiad, but not equally happy. Happiness consists in 
the multiplicity of agreeable consciousness. A pea 
sant has not capacity for having equal happiness 
with a philosopher." I remember this very ques- 
tion very happily illuatrated, in opposition to Hume, 
by the Rev. Mr. Robert Brown, at Utrecht. " A 
small drinking-glass and a large one," said he, " may 
be equally full ; but the large one holda more than 
theamaU."(i) 

Dr. Johnson was very kind this evening, and said 
to me, " You have now lived flve-and-twenty yeara, 
aod you have employed them well." " Alas, Sir," 

(I) Bishop Hall, in discussing [his subject, has Ihe some 
image: ■' Yet so conceive of these heayonfy degrees, thai tUe 
least in glorious. So do lliex veaeh differ. Ihat a!l arefvU,"^ 
£|)iatl«, Dec. iil. cap. 6. This moa learned and Ingeninn 

fl is found olio 'in " A Work worth the Iteading," bjTchaTles 
Gibbon, 4ta. Iffil. In the 8Kb dialogue of this work, In which 
the question debated is, " whether Ihere be degreen of glorie in 
heaien, or diftbrence of paines in heH," one of the spcakeri 
obaerres, that " no doubt in the world to come (where the least 
pleasure is unspeakable), it cantkot be but that he which hath 
bin moat alRicted here shall conceite and receive nnore eiceed- 
jng jo; than he which haih bin touched with lease tribulation i 
and vet the jorcs of heaven are ifltlie compared to vaieli JSlal 
itilk Scour, .fnO f i.aMJIK] , for everie man shall have hi. fuU 

U refer to a atlU more ancient author than himself,) I sippow, 

)a lijgtrnt qiimtitie*! rr M*[«iii> 
x4 
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said I, '' I fear not. Do I kiiow iiistory? Dol 
know mathematics? Do I know law ?" Johnson. 
!' Why, Sir, though you may know uo sf^ience n 
veil B3 to be able to teach it. and uo prot'ession m 
well as to be able to follow it, your general maai u( 
knowledge of books and men renders you yery 
capable to make yourself master of any science or 
fit yourself for any profession." I meiitionedt th«t 
a gay friend had advised me against being a lawyCTi 
be^iause I should be excelled by plodding block- 
heads. Johnson. " Why, Sir, in tliB formulary 
and statutory pa^rt of law, a plodding blockhead 
may escel ; but in the ingenious and rational pan of 
it, a plodding blockhead can never excel." 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise in 
the world, by courting great men, and asked him 
whether he had ever submitted to it. JoHxaoii. 
" Why, Sir, I never was near enough to great men; 
to court them. You may be prudently attached tfl 
great men, and yet independent You are not to 
do what you think wrong ; and, Sir, you ar« to 
calculate, and not pay too dear for what you get. 
You muat not give a shilling's worth of court for 
Bispence worth of good. But if you can get a, 
shilling's worth of good for sixpence worth of court, 
you are a fool if you do not pay court." 

He said, " If convents should be allowed at sJI, 
they should only be retreats for persons unable to 
serve the public, or who have served it. It is our 
first duty to serve society ('), and, after we have 

(1> Thti olRierration htt given atfi^iicp, i 
(MictioD the piistpoaeiiu.'iit of the cue of oi 
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done that, we may attend wholly to the s&lvatioa a£ 
onr own souls. A youthful passion for abstracted 
devotion ahould not be encouraged." 

I introduced the subject of second sight, anU other 
mysterious manifestatious ; the fulfilmetit of which. 
I suggested, might happen by chance. Johnson. 
'* Yes, Sir, but they have happened so often (') that 
mankind have agreed to think them not fortuitons.*" 

I talked to him a great deal of what I had seen in 
Corsica, and of my intention to publish an account 
of it. He encouraged me by saying, " You cannot 
go to the bottom of the subject ; but all that you 
tell us will be new to us. Give ub as many anecdote|i 
as you can." 

i>e ihuuld liave pcrfonned alt our duties to society ; ^ 
would be, ill Tact, an adjaumineiil; sine die. But Dr. JohniaOj. 
vns talking of monastic retirement, und fVom the context, IV 
well ■« from bis own priurtice, it is dear [bat ' 

dedication to redste devotion, n 

of our duiiea to sodetj w , , - .. - 

will not be suspected of woridliness, has a senliment not dls- 
Himilar: — "If our youth he chaste and temperate, moderate 
and indu-itrious, proceeding, tbrougb a prudent and sober man- 
hood, to a rrfjjioiu old nge, then wr "■- "= — ' -.1.-1- 



I 



Uoly Dying, c i. e> 3. Nei-. 



manAood should not Ar rv&ious, but that they should not b 
relifpoui to the eidunoii of the social duties of itidustry, pru- 
dence. Ac. See poit, Aug. 19. nTS, where Johnson cjootes 
from Hesiod, a line which Bishop Taylor had probubly in his 
mind. — C. 

(I ) Thv fact seems rather to be, that they have happened so 
teiHotn Ihal [however general superililion maybe) there does 
not seem to be on record, in the profiine history of the Worid, 
one single weil-authenlicaled instance of such a manifesialion 
— not one such instance as could command the full belief of 
nitiunal men. Although Dr. Johnson seneraily leaned to the 
xuperMilioiM a*de nf tbiB question, it Hitlbe leenthatlwaMir- 
aioaaUy tBdL>iiiomrMi<sal*iewaf it,— C. ' — i^^^^^^ 
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Out nest meeting at the Mitre was on Satunlaf 
I die 15th of February, when I presented to Um 
my old and most intimate friend, tJie Hev. Mt> 
Temple(>). then of Cambridge. I having men- 
tioned that 1 liad passed some time with Roiuseau 
a his wild retreat, and having quoted sonae remarb 
I made by Mr. Wilkes, with whom I had spent manf 
1 pleasant hours in Italy, Johnson said, sarcasticallji 
" It seems. Sir, you have kept very good conqiany 
[ i*toad, — Rousseau and Wilkes!" Thinking It 
enough to defend one at a time, I said nothing at to 
I mygayfriendibutansweredwith aBinile, "Mydear 
Sir, you don't call Rousseau bad company. I>oyoa 
really think firm a bad man?" Johnson. " St& 
if you are talking jestingly of this, I don't talk witk 
If you mean to be serious, I think him one of 
the worst of men ; a rascal, who ought to be hunted 
. out of society, as he has been. Three or four n*- 
tions have expelled him : and it is a shame that he if 
protected in this country." Boswell. "I don't denj. 
Sir, but that his novel (^) may. perhaps, do hann; 
but I cannot think his intention was bad," John- 
son. " Sir, that will not do. We cannot prove aoj 
man's intention to be bad. You may shoot a oian 
through the bead, and say you intended to miss him: 



(1) [BosweJI hsd formed an intiniHry wi __. 

at the University of Glasgow. Temple'* sketch of Gnj-i 
character, adopted both by Mason and Jobtwon, hac tnn*- 
milteiJ his ramu to posU'rity. For some [MrticuUrt of bm 
prefwinenc and works, see Mitford'i "Gray," p. lir. — M^a>> 

USD.] 

(2) " Li NouTelle Htloise," published in : 
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but the judge will order you to be hanged, 
alleged want of intention, wlien evil in committedf 
will not be allowed ia a court of justice. Itousseat^ 
Sir, is a very bad man. 1 would sooner ! 
tence for his tran spoliation, than that of any feloB 
who has gone from the Old Bailey these many yearfc 
Yes, 1 should like to liave him work in the plants^ 
tions." BoswELL. " Sir, do you think him as bftd 
a. man as Voltaire ? Johnson. " Why, Sir, it ia 
difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity between 

This violence seemed very strange to me, who had 
re&d mnny of Rousseau's animated writings with 
great pleasure, and even edification ; had been much 
pleased with his society, and was just come from the 
continent, where he was very generally admired. 
Nor can I yet allow that he deserves the very severe 
censure which Johnson pronounced upon him. His 
absurd preferenceof savage to civilised life, and other 
singularities, are proofs rather of a defect in his un- 
derstanding, than of any depravity in his heart. (') 
And notwithstanding the unfavourable opinion 
which many worthy men have expressed of his 
" Prfifetaiem rfe Foi du Vicaire Savoyard," I can- 
not help admiring it as the performance of a man 
full of sincere reverential submission to Divine 
Mystery, though beset with perplexing doubts : a 

(I) The " Confusions" of thfB niiHrable mnn hnd not been 
■t thit lime publiihH). If we are lo admll Mr. BiMwell's diK- 
tinctlon between the undrrilamtias and the hrart, \t would seem 
that his judgtnenl on this point liiould be reversed, for RoUh 
■rau'g unilerilinidiTie >*" sound enough when the foil; and tur- 
pitude of hii tieart did not dlBoider it C. 







. state of .mind t 

with angor. 

Od hia favourite siibje<^tof subordination, Jofanson 
micl, " So far is it from beiog true that i 
naturally equal, that no two people can be half an 
hour together, but one shall acquire an evident 
superiority over the other." (') 

mentioned the advice given us by philosopbers, 
to couHole ourselves, when distressed or embarrassed, 
by thinking of those wbo are in a worse situatJOD 
than ourselves. This, 1 observed, could not apply 
to all, for there must be some who have nobod; 
worse than they are. Johnson. " Wby, to be smt. 
Sir, there are; but they don't know it. There is 
no being so poor and so contemptible, who doesnOI 
think there is somebody still poorer, and still more 
contemptible." 

As my stay in London at this time was very short, 
I had not many opportunities of being with Dr. 
Johnson ; but I felt my veneration tor him in do 
degree lessened, by my having seen muttorum Aomi- 
num mores et rirbes. (^) On the contrary, by having h 
in my power to compare him with many of the most 
celebrated persons of other countries, my adinii^ 

(1) No mistake was ever greater, in terms or in substance 
thai) that which affirms the natural equality of mankind- Mn^ 
on the contrary, are bam so very unequal in capaciiie* ud 
irowert^ mental and eorporeai, that it requires laws and the in 
stitulEnna of civil society to bring them to - ----- ' 

equality. Soaai equality — tliat is, equality in 
rank, and respwt — if it were roirsculuusiy 
Dol maintain itselTa week. — C. 



, (2) [See the opening lines of Ihe Odysaey: -. 
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atioD of his estraordinary mind was increased and 
confirmed. 

The roughDeas, indeed, wbich sometiines appeared 
in his manners, wae more striking lo me now, from 
my having been accustomed to the studied smooth 
complying habits of the continent; and I clearly 
recognised in him, not without respect for his honest 
conscientious zeal, the same indignant and sarcastical 
mode of treating every attempt to unhinge or weaken 
good principles. 

One evening, when a young gentleman teased hiiflt I 
with an account of the infidelity of his servant, who,' 
he said, would not believe the scriptures, because he 
could not read them in the original tongues, and be 
sure that Ibey were not invented. " Why, foolish 
fellow," said .Johnson, " has he any better authority 
for almost every thing that he believes?" — BoswBi-t.. 
" Then the vulgar. Sir, never can know they are 
right-, but must submit themselves to the learned." — 
Johnson. " To be sure, Sir. The vulgar are the 
children of the State, and must be taught like chil- 
dren. — BoswBLL. " Then, Sir, a poor Turk mnst 
be a Mahometan, just as a poor Englishman must 
be a Christian?" — Johnson. " Why, yes, Sir : and 
what then ? This now is such 8tufi'(i) as I used to 

(1) II may be suspected Ihal Dr. Johnson called this "daid- 
ith ^If' HimeiThal hastily, and from b desire of evading the 
nilject 1 for, no doubt, the principle Involved in Mr. KasweU's 
' '-ies b one of very high im - ' ' " ■■ — 

—difficult; so greni, that, 

e riiall see, poti, Maj 7 

i™ . . . 

a etllMi bj >idi<!ulo or violence.— C. 
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talk to my mothir, when I first began to ditnk mjr- 
geir a clever fellow ; and she ought to have whift 
me for it." 

Another eveniog Dr. Goldsmith and I calW oti 
him, with the bope of prevailing on him to sup with 
us at the Mitre. We found liim indisposed, ud 
resolved not to go abroad. '• Come then," said 
Goldsmith, " we will not go to the Mitre to-nigfal, 
■ince we cannot have the big man{i) with us." 
Johnson then called for a bottle of port, of whicli 
Goldsmith and I partook, while our friend, uow a 
water-drinker, sat by us. Goldsmith. " I ihiak, 
Mr. Johnson, you don't go near the theatres nam. 
You give yourself no more concern about a new plij, 
than if you had never had any thing to do with ike 
stage." Johnson. " Why, Sir, our taste* greallf 
alter. The lad does not care for the child's ratlU, 
and the old man does not care for the young man'} 
whore." Goi.osMiTH, "Nay, Sir; but your MuK 
was not a whore." Johnson. " Sir, I do not think 
she was. But us we advance in the journey of lift 
we drop some of the things which have pleased ot; 
whether it be that we are fatigued and don't cbsota 
to carry so muiiy things any farther, or that vu flnl 
other things which we like better." DoswnU 
" But, Sir, why don't you give us something b 
some olher way ?" Goldsmith. " Ay, Sir, we bnc 
a claim upon you." Johnson. " No, Sir, I amMt 
obliged to do any more. No man ia obliged h 

(l) These two little wnrda msj be nbserred nmarlne^Mr. 
Boswell'i Bccunuiy in reponicg the eiqiresHonsof hi* ponnaM 
It i^ a JDciilar Iri.h pbisse, which, of all Juhnson's meaSl^ I 
ances, no one, proliablj-, but Guidsiniih, could have ' " ' 
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do as much as he can do. A man is to liave part 
of his lite to himself. If a soldier has fought a 
good inuuy campaigns, lie is not to be blamed 
if h« retires to ease and tranquillity. A physician, 
trho has practised long in a great city, niay be 
excused if he retires to a small town, and takes 
leBB practice. Now, Sir, the good I can do by my 
conversation bears the same proportion to the good 
I can do by my writings, that the practice of a 
physician, retired to a small town, does to his prac' 
tice in a great city." Boswell. " But I wonder, 
Sir, you have not more pleasure in writing than 
in not writing," JoHNso>f. "Sir, you mat/ won- 
der." (i) I 
He talked of making verses, and observed, " The I 
great difficulty is, to know when you have made good 
ones. When composing, I have generally had them 
in my mind, perhaps titty at a time, walking up and 
down in my room ; and then 1 have written them 
down, and often, from laziness, have written only 
lislf lines, I have written a hundred lines in a day. 
I remember I wrote a hundred lines of ' The Vanity 
a( Human Wishes' in a day. Doctor," turning to 
Goldsmith, " I am not quite idle ; I made one line 
t'other day ; but I made no more." Goldsmith. 

(1) Thi<i is anmher smiuing trail nf Mr. BobkcII's iccurBcv 
and bonnefii. Can any thing ba mure comic than Johni«ii'> 
iAcUCtub of niperknily, even to the degree uf nippoiing that 
Boawell would not dare lu wondGr nilhuul his siiecial unction, 
and the dcfWcncu with which BoswcU roiciTes and recurds nich 
gracinus condeuen&ion ? — C. 

[After all, JofaiiMin was at this time the great eitabUiilied author 
of ofiy Mveii, nd Boiwsll the entbuiiiuiiic but humble Bspiiaiil 
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Let us hear it ; we'll put a bad one to it." John- 
son. " No, Sir ; I have forgot it." 

Such specimens of the easy and playful convers- 
ation of the great Dr. Samuel Johnson are, I think, 
to be prized ; as exhibiting the little varieties of a 
mind so enlarged and so powerful when objects of 
consequence required its exertions, and as giving us 
a minute knowledge of his character and modes of 
thinking. 

Letter 98. TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

At Langton. 
" Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, March 9. 1766. 
" Dear Sir, — What your friends have done, thit 
from your departure till now nothing has been heard of 
you, none of us are able to inform the rest ; but as we 
are all neglected alike, no one thinks himself entided to 
the privilege of complaint. 

^^ I should have known nothing of you or of Lang- 
ton, from the time that dear Miss Langton (^) left us, 
had not I met Mr. Simpson, of Lincoln, one day in the 
street, by whom I was informed that Mr. Langton, 
your mamma, and yourself, had been all ill, but that 
you were all recovered. 

'^ That sickness should suspend your correspondence, 
I did not wonder ; but hoped that it would be renewed 
at your recovery. 

'^ Since you will not inform us where you are, or how 
you live, I know not whether you desire to know any 
thing of us. However, I will tell you that the Club 
subsists ; but we have the loss of Burke's company since 
he has been engaged in public business (2), in which he has 

(1) Mr. Langton's eldest sister. 

(2) Mr. Burke came into Parliament under the auspices of 
the Marquess of Rockingham, in the year 1765. 



gained more reputation than perhaps any man at his 
ffirsl] apiwaranci; ever (gained hcfore. He made two 
speeches in the House for repeaUEg the Stamp Act, 
which were publicly commended by Mr. I'itt, and havf , 
filled the town with wonder. 

" Burke is a great man hy nature, and is exjiectefi 1 
BOOA to attain civil greatness. I am grown greater t«t, J 
for I have maintained the newapaperi these man^ I 
weeks (') ; and what is greater still, I have risen every I 
morning since New-year's day, at about eight: whea 1 1 
was up, I have, indeed, done but little ; ) 
slight advancement to obtain, for so many hours ntor^ 1 
the consciousneBs of being. 

"I wish you were in my new study; I i 
writing the first letter in it. I think it looks very 
pretty about me. 

"Dyer (^) is constant at the Club ; Hawkins is re. 
miss; lam not over diligent; Dr. Nugent, Dr. Gold- 
smith, and Mr. Reynolds are very constant Mr. 
Lye (^) is printinji; his Saxoti and Gothic Dictionary : 
all TBE Club subscribes. 

" You will pay my respects to all my Lincolnshi^ 
friends. I am, dear Sir, most aSectiotiately yours, J 

" Sam. JoBTiSOK^fl 

(1) ProbablywlihcrilicismsotihiaSbBkapcarc. — C. • \ 

(2) Samuel Dyer, Eu^ a tnosc [earned and ingenioua mem- 
ber of the "Literary Club," tor whose ondcriitanding and 
stlunmcnts Dr. Johnsan had great respect. He died Sept. 14. 

found in s Nate un tbe Life of Dryden, p. 186., preGicd >o the 
edition of that great writer's Prose. Works, in four iolume«, 
«vo. 1§00: in which his character is vindicalcd, and the very 
Unfavoursbie repreBentBtion of ic, given by Sir John Hawkins 
in bis Life of Johnson, pp. S3a. SS2., is minutely eiamined. 

(S) Edward Lye was bom in 1704. He published the Ety- 
mologicura Anglicanum of Junius. Ilia great work i> that 
referred to above, which he was printing; bul he did not live to 
see thg piAiUnilion. He died In 1T6T, and the Diclionury nas 
published, in 1T72, by the Rev. Owen Manning, author of Itac 
Hialoij and Antiquities of Surrey. — C. ' 
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Limit 9!>. TO BENNET LANGTON, 

"Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, May 10. ITfiG. 

"Dear Sir, — In supposing tliat I should be more 
than commonly affected by the death of Pere^ne Lang. 

a (I), you were not mistaken; he was one of those 

hom I loved at once by instinct and by reason. I 
have seldom indulRed more hope of any thing than of 
being able to improve our acquaintance to friendebip. 
Many a time have 1 placed myself again at Langton, 
and imagined the pleasure with which I should walk to 
Partney (-) in a sumraur morning ; but tliia is no longef 
possible. We most now endeavour to preserve wlwl ii 
left us, — bis example of piety and economy, I hope 
you make what inquiries you can, and write down whM 
is told you. The little tilings which dJstinf^ah do- 
mestic characters are soon forgotten : if you delay to in- 
quire, you will have no information ; if you neglect to 
write, information will be vain. (■'') 

" His art of life certainly deserves to be known tod 
studied. He Uved in plenty and elegance upon an in- 
come which, to many, would apjiear indigent, and U 
most, scanty. How he lived, therefore, every man hu 
in interest in knowing. His death, I hope, was peace- 
fill ; it was surely happy. 

" I wish I had written sooner, lest, writing now, I 
should renew your grief ; but 1 would not forbear «^ 
ing what 1 have now said. 

" This loss is, I hope, the only misfortune of a familj 
to whom no misfortune at all should happen, if my 
wishes could avert it. Let me know how you all go 
on. Has Mr. Langton got him the little horse tlutl 



(I) Mr. Langlon's uncle. 
■ (E) The place ofrenidenceofMr. Peregrine I^ni 
(3) See dFriHDii, No. HI, 
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recommended ? It would do him good to ride about 
his estate in fine weather. 

'^ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Lang- 
ton^ and to dear Miss Langton^ and Miss Di^ and Miss 
Juliet^ and to every body else. 

'' The Club holds very well together. Monday is 
my night, (i) I continue to rise tolerably well, and 
read more than I did. I hope something will yet come 
on it. I am. Sir, your most affectionate servant, 

*' Sam. Johnson." 

(1) Of his being in the chair of the Literary Club, which at 
this time met once a week in the evening. 
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No. I. — THE CLUB. 

The following complete list of the Club, (re- 
ferred to in p. 272.), with the dates of the elec- 
tions of all the members, aod of the deaths of those 
deceased, from its foundation to the present time, 
and the observations prefixed and annexed, have 
been obligingly furnished by Mr. Hatchett, the 
present ti 



<• The Club waa founded in IT(i4, by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
■nd Dr. Samuel Johnson, and for some years met on Mondny 
evenings. In 1112, theday of meeting was cbangedto Friday; 
and about' that time, instead of supping, they agreed to dine 
together once in every fortnight, during the sitting of parlia- 
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lemored to Prince's, in Sackville Street; and on his house 
being soon afterwards shut up, they removed to Baxter's, which 
afterwards became Thomas's, in Dover Street. In January, 
1792, they removed to Parsloe's, in St. James's Street ; and, on 
February 26. 1799| to the Thatched House in the same 
ftreet. 

« From the original foundation to this time, the total 
number of members is one hundred and eleven. Esto per- 
peiua, C. H. 

** B«lle Vue House, Chelsea, March 10. 1835. 
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2tetitbtTt, 
Sr Joshua Reynolda . 
Dr. Samud Johnson - 
St Hon. Edmund Buike . 
Christopher Nugent, MJ>. . 
Bmnet Langton, Esq. 
T\B|phaai Beaudfcrk, Esq. 
OtiTer GoManith, M. D. 
Anthony Chamter, Esq. 
Sir John Havkins, who soon with 
utvw « • » 



yictmbiy%, 

Samuel Dyer, Esq. • . . 

Dr. Thomas Percr, Biibop of Dro- 
more .... 

Sir Robert Chambers 

George Colman, Esq. 

EarlofCharlemont - - - 

David Garrick, Esq. 

Sir William Jones . 

Agmondesham Vesey, Esq. - 
James Boswell, Esq. ... 
Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox 
Sir Charles Bunbury, Bart - 
Dr. George Fordyce - . . 

George Steevens, Esq. 
Edward Gibbon, Esq. 
Adam Smith, Esq. - - . 

Dr. Thomas Bernard, Bishop of 
Limerick - - . . 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Warton 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. . 
Earl of Upper Ossory • « 



Died. 
Feb.2SL 1798, 
Dec 13. 178i 
July 9. 1797. 
Nov. 12. 177i 
Dec 18. 180L 
Mar. 11. 178a 
Apr. 4. 1774. 
Oct 12. 178a 



- May 21. 1789. 



Died. 
Sept 14. 1771 

Sept 30. 181L 

May 9. 180S. 

Aug. 14. 179fc 

Aug. 4. 17SH. 

Jan. 20. 177a 

Apr. 17. 1794. 
Aug. 11. 1785. 

May 19. 1795l 

Sept 13. 1806. 

Mar. 31. 1821. 

May 27. i80£. 

Jan. 22. 180a 

Jan. 26. 1794. 

July 17. 179a 

July 7. 18061 

Feb.2S. 1800. 

July 7. 1816. 
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BUcUd. 


MenAert, 




mtd. 


73.— 1809. Febi 21. 


Charles Hatcbett, Esq. 


. 






74. Mar. 7. 


Rt Hon. Sir Charles Vaugban 


- 






75.— - Mar.2L 


Sir Humphry Davy, Bart - 


- 


May 29. 


\m. 


7a— 1810, Feb. 27. 


The ReF. Dr. Charles Bumey 


_ 


Dec 28. 


1817. 


77.— 1811, June 4. 


Sir WiUiam OeU 


. 






7&— 1813, Mar. 2. 


Rt Hon. Wm. Elliot . 


m 


Oct. 26. 


181& 


79.— - Mar. a. 


mchard Heber, Esq. . 


. 


Oct 4. 


183S. 


«).— 1814, June?. 


Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. 


- 






81.— - July 19. 


Rt Hon. ^x James Mackintosh 


. 


May SO. 


1832. 


82.- - Aug. 2. 


Lord Chief Justice Gibbs - 


m 


Feb. 8. 


1820. 


83.— 1815, Feb. 21. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 


m 






81— - Apr. 4. 


The Lord Lyttelton 


m 






85.-1816, Mar. 26. 


Dr. WilHam Howley, Bishop 
London.* - - - 


Of 






86.-1817, Apr. 8. 


Roger Wilbraham, Esq. 


- 


Jan. 6. 


ISSSi 


87.-1818, Jan. 27. 


The Lord Olenbervie - 


. 


May 2. 


1823. 


88.— . Apr. 7. 


Dr. William Hyde WoUaston 


- 


Dec. 22. 


1828. 


89.— . Apr. 91. 


Sir Walter .Scott, Bart 


. 


Sept 21. 


1852. 


90.— 1820, Jan. 26. 


The Earl of Livorpool 


- 


Dec 4. 


Ift2& 


SI. - 


Charles Butler, Esq. . 


M 


June 2. 


1832. 


02.— 1821, Mar. 20. 


Dr. C. J. Blomfield, Bishop of Lon- 
don . . - - . 
Rt Hon. W. C Pkinket, Lord 






3.-1822, Apr. 16. 








Flunket - . - 


_ 






94.— 1823, May 27. 


Francis Chantrey, Esq. R.A. 


- 






95. - 


Henry Hallam, Esqt - 


. 






9&— 182fi, Dec. 12. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


. 


Jan. 14. 


1830. 


97.-1828, May 6. 


Lieut-Col. W. M. Leake - 


«B 






98.— - May 20. 


Thomas Young, M.D. 


- 


May 10. 


isaL 


99.— - 


Rev. William Buckland, D.D. 


• 






100.— 1829, Apr. 7. 


J. N. Fazakcrley, Esq. 


- 






101.— - - - 


Dr. Edward Copleston, Bishop 
Landaff 


Of 






102.— 1829, May 19. 


Davies Gilbert, Esq. P.R.S. 


m 






103.-1830, Mar. 9. 


Lord Brougham and Vaux - 


. 






104.-1830, May'4. 


Henry Gaily Knight, Esq. - 


- 






105.— 1830, May 4. 


The Hon. Mount Stuart Elphinstone 






106.— 1832, Apr. 3. 


Lord Dover 


. 


July 10. 


1833L 


107.-1832, July 3. 


Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R. A. 


- 






108.— 1833, Mfiy 14. 


Viscount Mahon 


. 






109.— 1834. Apr. 15. 


Hudson Gurney, Esq. 


■i 






110.-1.^34. Apr. 29. 


Rev. Dr. Charles Parr Bumey 


. 






111.-1834, Apr. 29. 


The Earl of Carnarvon 









• Dr. William'Howley withdrew from the Club on becoming Archbi<hop 
of Canterbury, Feb. 1829. 



LIST OF THE CLUB. 



;l, E^. (TreMLrer.) 



Si GeorgF Thonuu StauBtoE 
ii Chariot WllkJiu. 



At the mcElings of the club the chair is taken in ratation bj 
the members, according to tbe alphalietical arrangement of 
their names ; the only pcrmanenl officer being the treasurer. 

Mr. Malone was the first treasurer; and upon his decease, 
in 1S12, Sir Henry Charles Engletield was elected to ;tl»t 
□Sice, which howeier, on account of weakness of sight, he re- 
signed in IB [4; when the Itey. Dr. Charles Burney was 






ntU h 



I death, which 



1817; a 



1 (he 10th of March 
reasurer, was elccte<l. J 
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[No. II.— CAMBRIDGE. 



ACCOUNT OF JOHNSON'S VISIT 
CAMBRIDGE, IN 1765. 



1 



^H [See p. SH4. ante. This 1i»1« narrative wi 
^H the New Monthly Msgor.me far DecembeF 1BI8.] 

^^F Apteb despairing for some time of being able to tend <rou i 
narrative of Johnson's journey to Cambridge, worthy of yont 
oeceptanee, I now hopei thtough the assistance of a dear aad 
very old friend, to transmit you something not deroguory to 
iH illustrious suhject. The gentleman here alluded W is the 
Rer. J. Letlice, then Fellow uf Sidney College (since rector 
of Peasmarsh, Sussex), of whose merits, as a writer, the puhlie 
IB already wpll apprized, and whom, in the following nairatiie, 
J shall always mention aa my friend. 

My first introduedon to Dr. Johnson was owing In the ibU 
lowing cireumstaaee. My friend and 1 had pj^rced upon 
attempting a new translation of Plutarch's Lives; but jirc- 

»Tously, as I was just then going to (own, my friend wished 
me to consult Johnson about it, with whom he hinuelf wu 
veil acquainted. In (Onsequcnae, when in town, I procured 
an interview with Levett, who willingly next morning in- 
troduced me (o breakfast with the great man. His residence 
was then in some oid-fHSliianed rooms railed, I Ibint, Innir 
Temple Lane, No. 1. At the top of a few steps the door 
opened into a dark and dingy-Iooltiiig old wainscoted ante-room, 
through which was the study, and into which, a little before 
noon, came rolling, as if just roused from his cabin, the truly 
uncouth figure of our literary Colossus, in a strange black wig, 
too little for him by half, hut which, before our nest interriev, 
was exchanged for that very respectable brown one in which 
his friend. Sir Joshua, so faithfully depicted him. I am ^ad, 
however, 1 saw the queer black bob, as his biographer 
^^^ noticed it, and as it proved that the lustre of m 
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break through the most disfiguriag habilimenEs. He seemed.^ 
pleased lo Eeo a young Conub in his rooms, and on my sb 
(]uainting him vrilli tlie business on wliich I had taken tba 

taking than otherwise ; though, ofler working at it for a tew 
months, we fount! the work too lediou.i and incompatible with 
other pursuits, and were obliged to relinquish it. After tbia, 
the great man questioned me about Cambridge, and whatever 
regarded literature, and attended to my answers with great 
complacency. The situation of these apartments I well re- 
member. J called once more before I lefl town, but the Doctor 
was absent^ and when Francis Barber, his black servant, 
opened the door to letl me so, a group of his AJrican country- 
men were sitting round a lire in the gloomy ante-room; and 
on their all turning their sot>ly faoes at onoe to stare at nw^ 
they presented a curious spectacle. I repeatedly afterwards 
visited him, both in Johnson's Court and Bolt Court. 

Though 1 meant at first to confine ntyself solely to his Cam- 
bridge excursion, ycl, tliat we may not lose, as Gar 
"one drop of this imiuorut man," permit me to t 
woriis respecting these different calls. When alone, 
times Bskcd mo to take lea with him ; and 1 can truly say, 
I never found him morose or oterbcaring, tliough I freely 
contradicted him, with which he seemed pleased, and, in order 
to lead a young man into a sort of controversy or disctission, 
he would now and then advance what he did not think. He 
has been aptly compared to a ghost, as he would seldom speak 
first, but would sit libraling in liut choir till a question was 
asked, upon which lie would promptly and fluently dilate. The 
reason for this seems, as a first-rate genius, who feels himself 
equally prepared to discuss whatever subject may be started, 
must deem it more to his own honour thathesliould not elioose 
the topic himself. When I saw the Doctor again, after wo 
had given up Flutarch, I told him that my friend 
Martyn(') had undertaken to give an edition in English, witl|| 

(1) The Hcv.'Thamu Mut;n, Fellow of Siilner Cnlleie, and Botanioaj 
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the pistes, of the Ilcrculaneurn Antiquities. Johnsoh. "They 
don't know what tirey have undertaken; tlie engrsvera wdl 
drive th^m mad. ^." And this, perhaps, vith other renscmS) 
might prenent their executing mart Ihnn one Tolume. At 
another time, he said, " that Mr. Farmer, of your Collide, ii 
B TCry clever man, indeed. Sir." And on raj asking bim 
whether he knew the fkel with r«spert lo the learning of 
Shokspcare, before that gentleman's publication? Jomtos. 
" Why, ]-et, Sir, 1 knew in general that the &ct was as be 
represents i( j but I did not know ic, as Mr. Parmer has no» 
taught it me, by ilttail. Sir." I was several times the beam 
of mest^es bstween them j and my suggesting and eipiesiiDg 
a hope that ire should sume time ur other have the pleaanre tt 
seeing him at Cambridge, -when I should be most happy to 
introduce tlivm to each other, might somewhat eonduee to Ui 
taking the journey I am about to describe. 

The lost time I called upon him was long aAer the Cam- 
bridge viiil, and 1 found witli him Mr. Strahan, his son tbi! 
Vicar of Islington, snd two orihree other gentlemen, one of 
whom was upon his legs taking leave, and saying, " Wrfl, 
Doctor, as you know I shaU set off to-morrow, what sball I 
say for you to Mrs. Th rale, when I «e her?" IobhibX. 
" Why, Sir, you may tell her how I am ; but no, Sb, no. 
die knows that already ; and m when you see Mrs. Thrale, you 
will say to her what it is predestined that you are to say to 
her. Sir." Amidst the general laugh occasioned by this sJly, 
thegentleman retired; and the Doctor, jolningin the merrirocDli 
proceeded, " for you know, Sir, when a person has said or done 
any thing, it was plainly predestinated that he was to say or 
do that particular thing, Sir." I recollect but one more inter- 
YJew with him in town j but to describe that would lead me a> 
&r out of my way at present, that I believe I must defer thit 

Of the journey I principally intended to describe, there ii. 
as I observed, a short account, by Dr. Sharp, in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for March, 1T85, in whieh he there addrB 
flH iriend, " X bave bad JutmKia in. the ebiir in whi«hItM 
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ing. 


He came 


down on SaWrday with a Mr. Beau- 


lo has a friend al 


Tr 


inily (a Mr. Lestei 


', or Leioeater). 




may be n 


ire, 


was not roused fj 


ram his lair (ill 




,. He was 




.t heard of tiU Mo 


nday afternoon. 



drank his large potations of tea with me^ interrupted by many 
an indignant contradiction, and many a noble sentiment, &c. 
He had a better wig than usual, but one whose curls were not, 
Uke Sir Cloudesley's, formed for 'eternal buckle.' He went 
to town next morning ; but as it began (o be known that he 
was in the UniversiCy, seieral persons got into his company the 
last evening at Trinity." And then his conclusion is equally 
foolish and indecent: "where about twelve he began to be 
very great, stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the skin, then gave 
her for a toast, and drank her in two bumpers." Who these 

When I mentioned a wish to introduce him to our common 
&iend Farmer, the Doctor did not seem disinclined to the 
proposal ; and it was on a. Suturday in the beginning of March, 
I76S, that, having aocepled the offtr of Topham Benuelerk, 

Itose Inn, Cambridge. My friend, of Sidney, had the honour 
to be the only gownsman sent foT by the great man to spend 
the first evening with him, (hough Mr. Beauclerk had pro- 
balfly also his friend from Trinity. Next morning, though 
Caliban, as Sharp sauuily calls bitn, might have been time 
enough out of his lair, yet I admire his prudence and good 
sense in not appearing that day at 5t- Mary's, to be the genettil 
gaze during the whole service. Such an appearance at such a 
time and place might have turned, as it were, a Christian 
church into an idol temple; but vanity consorts not with real 
excellence. He was, however, heard of that day, for he was 
with the above party, with the addition, perhaps, of another 
friend of his, our respectable Greek Frufessor, Dr. Lort; hut 
whether or not I was myself of my friend's Sunday party, wo 
can neither of us clearly recollect. To my inquiries concemiog 
^ut Sidney ^mposium, my friend has returned the fallawut% 
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abort but Hvely deicrfption oTit :^^* Our distinguisbed vi^lpr 
ihotip gloriousi; in his itjie of dissertation an a great TsrJet; of 
subjects. 1 recollect hi> ciniiien»:iiiiing to as eamesl a care ol 
tlie animal as of the intelleclual man, and, aner doing all justice 
to my College bill of fiire, an d -without neglecting the glaai after 
dinner, he drank sixteen dishes oT tea. 1 was idly curvws 

ough to count them, from wliat I had remarked, and heari 
I.evelt mention of his eitraordinar; dcrotion la the tea; 

On ibis subject Boswell observes, that "Johnson's 
must have been uncomTnonIr strong, not to have been eilrenidf 
related by such an intemperate use of the infusim of Uui 
fragrant leaf. He assured me that he never felt the has 
inconvenience from it." It U remarkable, that the only 
controversy Johnson ever was engaged in, was with the truly 
amiable Jonas Hanway, about his Essay on Ti 
several times met with that eminently good, whi 
than preat, man, Mr. Ilanvfay, at the house of Mrs. Penny, of 
Penne, in Bloom.«hury Square, a lady who, in 1771, dedieawJ 
to him a volume of Poetry, calling him " The second Man of 
Ross." Once he iras unluckily introduced in the very m 
of a large tea-drinking party, which made the FhilanthrofiU 
look grave, and rather dlMoneened our elegant and ■ 
plished hostess. At Ihe same house, too, I onoe heard bia 
mention Johnson and his criticism with a warmth that I<H 
not c:[pect from the meek and gentle Hanway. " The m 
said he, "abiues my work upon (ea; and he siu jn this n 
ner," mimicking the shaking of the Doctor's hands and baA 
" and then he wonders what I can mean by writing agai 
wholesome a beverage ; while, as he is unable to keep ■ 
of him sdll, he is all the while slopping half of it upon tt 
breeches' knees." When I told this anecdote to Dr. Ptoir. 
he was much diverted, and observed, " Ay, ay ; and yet, it 
spite of all his tea-bibbing, Ibe gigantic Johnson could liOT 
seiied with both hands upon the puny Hanway, and dutnf 
him." 

Before I close my account of the Sidney dinner, IM a 
obcerve, that though my trieod could not recollect atn' (f tl 
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Doctor's bon-mou at Ibat time, yet the inquiry lirought 
mind a farmer one of our literary hero, so well authenticated, 
and, peihaps, so Uttie known, ihal, though it has no reference 
to our present slory, 1 shall take this opportunity of recording 
it. From the year 176S to 1771, my friend was Chaplain to 
his Majesty's Minister at Iha court of Denmark, Sir R. Gun- 
ning, and tutor to his children. One of the latter, 
accomplisheil young lady, became in proccsi of tiiae the Hmbi 
Mrt Digby, who related to her former tutor the ibllowi^l 
anecdote. This lady was present at the introdaction 
Johnson at one of the late Mrs. Montagu's literary 
vhen Mrs. Sigby herself, with serernl still youngei 
almost Immediately surrounded our Co1osi>-us of literati 
odd figure sure enough) with more wonder than politenea^ 
and while contemplating him, ai if he had been st 
from the deserts of Africa, Johnson said to them 
1 am tame; you may stroke me.". — " A happier, or more 
deserved reproof," Mrs. D. said, " could not haye been 
given ! " 

I now hasten to redeem my pledge hy describing the first 
meeting of our two great luminaries, Johnson and Farmer, On 
Monday morning 1 met the former at Sidney, with the viev 
of ounducting him to the latter at Einmsnuel. As the Doctor 

him a cursory glimpse of some of the colleges. We passed 
through Trinity, which he admired in coiuse, and then said to 
me, " And what is this neit?"— Trinity Hall."— I like that 
college." — " Why so. Doctor f — "Because 1 like the science 
that tbey study there." Hence he walked, or rather, perhaps, 
rolled or waddled, in a manner not much unlike Pope's ides of i 



1 




either by or through Clare Hali, King's College, CatherWf 
Hall, Uueeu's, Pembroke, Feterhouse, to the place of o< 

The long-wisbcd-for interview of these unknown friends 
untommonly joyous on both sides. After the uluVUitmi,' 
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a lorgv ai- 



: " Mr. Firmer, 1 underslanil yoM hare 
)f very rara and curious boolis." Fakmeiu "Wbj 
to be sure I hsie plenty of all such reading us ine 
ad." JoiiNM)K, " Will you favour me with a ipeLimeii, 
Sir?" Farmer, considering for » moment, reached down 
•' Msrkliam's Booke of Armoiiei" and luruing to a parlicultr 
page, presented it to llie Dontor, who, with rolling head, M- 
tentively perused it. The passage having been previold; 
pointed out to myself, I am luckily enabled Id lay it before lb 
reader, because I find it quoted, laddem. ceriit, as >. gnW 
curiosity, wliich it certainly is, nt line 101. of the Gnt putel 
"The I'ursuits of Literature." The words in qiustion KC 
mid to be the concluidoa of the first chapter of « Markhm^ 
Booke," entitled, " llie difference between Cburles and Geods- 
men," and is as follows: — " From the offspring of gentleniBilj 
Japhet came Abraham, Mosea, Aaron, and the Protifaetg, it 
ix. ; and also the king of tbv right line of Mary, of whom Ihn 
only absolute gentleman Jesuswai burn. Gentleman by his Bo- 
ther Mary, Prineesse of Coat Arnnnie,"&c. Towards the hb- 
elusion of which unaccountable and almost incredible folly, lie 
Doclor's features began most forcibly to remind me of IlomeiV 
luiSiaay pAoaupouri irpoiiaitBjrf, and if you can conceive a MS 
of countenance expressive at once of both pleasantry and h«CTi*> 
that was the one which our sage assumed when be etclunicd 
"Now I am shocked. Sir — now I am shocked !" — wbiebm 
only answered by Fanner with his usual ha ! ha ! ha ! for ena 
blasphemy, where it is unintentional, may be 
ridiculous as merely to excite the laugh of pity 

What I have neiit to reiato occurred during the Tiat, bul« 
what period of it is uncertain. If the great man letlutn 
Tuesday morning, as Sharp asserts, and I think, correcttyi llM 
it must have been on Sunday afternoon, which will prove tte 
I um of the Sidney party, and vrent with the rest, cooduWJ 
by Mr. Leicester, into Trinity library. On our first enlata^ 
Johnson took up, on the right-hand side, not far from t* 
door, a folio, which proved to be the Folyhistor of Morbnf i 
German genius of great celebrity in 
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boot up™ which all 
had read this book 
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.ler, 




tDUSt fell ex. 
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in 
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"Why no, 



attributed tc 



]e, Sir." Whether the sincerity 
declaration be allowed or not, the anecdote may, perhspti 
nipply a useliil hint to future aspiring getiiuses ambi 
emulating so great a man. 

Monday, then, wo may Esy, was probably that last 
on which the symposium took place, of which Sharp hai^ 
ftttemptetl to giva so ridiculous an accoiuit. 

but the plain truth is, that an this last tvem, 

aasembled at the chambers of Mr. Leicester, in Nevell's Couftj.. 

Trinity College, the Tcry same company sa before ; vii. Mr. L.. 

the entertainer, Mr. BeaucUrk, Urs, Johnson and Lort, jaf\ 

fiiend, and myself, with the addition only oT Fam 

aocount principally the journey was undertaken. 

During our contiviality nothing occurred that was at all lika 
an. imlii/nanl amtradielion, though (he Doctor 
•ometimes purposely contradicted to elicit the aparks of hii 
genius by coUiMon. There was, however, no lack c 
jnUimmfi,' and on any subject beitlg started, he wo 
■tantly give a sort of treatise upon it in miniature. Lung 
befiire IS o'clock our hero bci/an tait neri/ great : for on his en- 
tering the room, baring a pain in his lace he bent it down 
the fire, archly observing, with a smile, " This minority ch< 
of mine is warring against the general constitution." — " N 
Doctor," said Beauclerk, who well knew how to maiuigo 
inoif ^* you mustn't talk against the minority, for they tell you, 
you know, that they are your Friends, and wish to support yi 
Sbertia, and save you from oppression." Johnsq". " Whfi 
yea, Sr, just as wisely, and juU ai necessarily as if they 
to build up the interstices of the cloisters at the bollum of lUr 
eouit, far fear the library should fall upon our heads. Sit. 

VOL. II. Z 
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He w«a brilliant, therefore, (Vom the vciy first; and m^bt 
« the nbofe be accepted ns a lively and decisive answer » 
inarity politics in general, during the vhole of Ihc jinaeni 
reign? 

Kit Smart happening lo be mentioned, and that be h^ 
broken out of a hou» of confinement: " He was a Gwl bC 
that," laid Beauelerk, " for within two days they raeaat to 
E released bim." Jounson. " Whenever poor Kit eouU 
le his eacnpe, Kr. it would always have been witbin m 
days of ht« intended Uberatif>n." He then proceeded Lo spB^ 
fairly of the parts and scholarship of poor Kit ; and, to our 
It Burpriu, recited a number of linei out of oi>e uf Smart'i 
Latin Triposes; and added, "Kit Smart via itud. Sir." 
lurLiai. " What do you mean hy mad, Doctor ?" Joaii- 
. " Why, Sir, be eould not walk the streets without the 
boys running after bim." Soon after this, on Johnum's leavii^ 
room, DeauclETk said to us, " What he says of Sown h 
e of him^ielrj" which well agrees with my obseratNM 
during the walk I took with him that very murning. Beau- 
clerk aim took the same opportunity lo tell us of that moat 
astonishicig, and scarcely credible effort of genius, bis writing 
Hassetas in two days and a night, and then travelling don 
with the price to support his sick mother I But Boswell njn 
this was done after her decease, to pay her debts and ftmerJ 
expenses. In either case, what parts ! < — what piety ! 

On the Doctor's return, Beauclcrk :iaid to him, •< DooW, 
why do you keep that blind woman in your house ?'* Johmdit. 
'< Why, Sir, she was a friend to my poor wifb, and ww in tfcs 
bouse with her when she died. And so. Sir, as I eooUt Ml 
find in Qiy heart tu desire her lo quit my liouse, poor thief t 

that the friendship and convenfltion of the intelligent Amb 
WiUiams proved in general highly gratifying to him, and kr 
feelingly lamented her loss, in 17R3. 

A question was then asked him respecting Sterna. JoBV- 
SDH. " In a compiuiy where 1 lately was TriMram StMHty 
inlToduccd biuuelf; and Tristram Shandy had t 
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down, when he informed us that he had been wrii 
tion to I-orti Spencer ; and spunte sua ho pnlled 
pocket; and spotle xud, for nobody desired hini; 
read it ; and before he had read half a dozen lini 
Sir, I told him it whs not English, Sir." lliis trifle is pi»> 
fixed t« vol. ». and may be fairly said W Justify the 
the critic, even supposing it contained no other error pretioudy 
la the giving of the above broad hint- It vill scarcely be re- 
(^dcd as a forced digresion, if I here relate what Fanner 
ohserved to me, a year or two before this period, respecting the 
ill-judging Sieme. " My good friend," said he, one day in 
the parlour at Emmanuei, " you. young men stem very fond 
of this Tristram Shandy ; but mark my words, and remember 
what 1 say to you ; hovfever much it may be talked about at 
present, yet, depend upon it, in the course of twenty years, 
should any one vish to refer Ui tbe book in question, he will 
be obliged to go to aa antiquary to inquire tbr it." This bai 
proved truly prophetic ; and it aSbrds a strong confirmation of 
that poetjnd adage, generally, though falsely, attributed to 
Pope, while it belongs to Lord Hoscoramon, viz. — 

In the height of our convivial hilarity, our great man ex- 
claimed, " Come, now, I'll give you a (est; now 111 try who 
is a true antiquary amongst you. Has any one of this com- 
pany ever met with the History of Glorianus and Gloriana?" 
Farmer, drawing the pipe out of his mouth, JbUowed by s 
cloud of smoke, instantly said, " I've got the book." —i 
•' Ci' me your hand, gi' me your hand," said Johnson j " you 
are the man after my own heart." And the shaking of two 
such bonds, with two sueh happy feces attached to them, could 
hardly, I think, be matched in the whole annals of literature ! 

As to politics, it is well known that the Doctor was a firm 
and strenuous defender of the monarchical form of government, 
as ajiproaching the nearest, that human wisdom is capable of 
doing, to the divine model, by placing over the nation a prince 
who slwll be clewly above and unconneeted with the very highi 
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ranks of Ills KUbjecU. TUis muit he the most natural fiinn a! 
le safest, and the IVecst, because the owst im- 
pardal. Why then should mortals winb for a dJSbrenl doe?— 
B rule of factious nobles or burgoniasten? — or 
destro; millions o( their fellaw-creBtures, to establish that noa 
horrihlc of tyrannies, the power of Le Peuple Souverain, or ■ 
lawless and intiiriMe mob? Being, therefore, himself * (rae 
patriot, he was naturally much amused bj &eedousljr u pem g 
and ridiculing sham patriots or reformers ; and on bdng Maktt 
Bar a toast, his answer was, " If ;ou wish fbr a gentleman. I 
shall alvaya give you Mr. Hollis(n: if for a lady, Mra. Abb 
aulay. Sir." . 

After much of the Doctor's sportivenem and play of ail, M 
the lady's expense, it must be owned, Iteauclerk called out — 
" Come, come, Doctor, take eare what you say, and don'i be 
too uuoy about Mis. Macaulaj ; for if you do, I diall find 
moans of setting her upon you as soon as we return, mi ihe 
will cnmh your wig for you pretty handsomely." Jonmui. 
" Well, Sir, and pray hy wbat means do you propose to achieve 
this notable eiplcrit of yours. Mi. Beauclerk ?" Beaitcuu. 
" Oh ! I'll soon tell you thot. Doctor. You can't deny ibal 
it's now a full fortnight since Mrs. M. made you a present <f 
her History; and tu my certain knowledge it still reniaiu b 
your study without one of tbe leaves being cut open ; which i> 
such a contempt of the lady's genius and abilities, that, thouU 
I ocqunint her with il, as perhaps I shall, I wouldn't be n 
your place, Doctor, for a good deal, I assure you." Jouvxii 
(sub-laughing all the while at this threat). " Why, in (he fin! 
place. Sir, I am so far from denying your allegatioiK, Ibu I 
freely confess, before this company, that they are perfectly inie 
and correct. The work of Mrs. Macaulay is indeed in the 
situation that you have described. But, in the second plMt< 
Sir, I may safely, I believe, defy all yotu' oratorical powcn ■> 
fiir to work upon that lady's vanity as to induce her to bdtfn 
(11 niomM HoLlli was torn tn London in nSO. and died luddenlv "diai 
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it potsible Ihat I could bSTe suffered her wridngs lo lie by nw 
so long, wiihout onco gratifjing myself by a perusal of Ihem. 
However, pray try, Mr. Beauclerli ! I beg you will try, Sir, as 
soon as you think proper : and then we shall see whether you will 
sooueM bring the lady about my ears, or about your own. Sir." 
Such was the rapid appearance and dJaappearaDce. the very 

«mnenCly famous in itself for the production of great men. It 
•ma a visit, however, of which he spoke afterwards in town, to 
the writer of this account, with very pleasing recoUectioni. 
Though he Enun have been veil known to many of the hcaib 
and doctors at this seat of learning, yet he seemed studtoua ba 
preserve a strict incc^nito ; his only aim being an introduction 
to bis iavourlle scholar — bis brother patriot, and antiquary, 
who was then Mr. (but afterwarda Dr.) Farmer, and master of 
his college, and who finally declined episcopacy. Merit like 
Johnson's seeks not publicity ) it follows not fame, but leaves 
fame to follow it. Had he visited Cambridge at the com- 
mencement, or on some public occasion, he would doubtless 
have met with the honours due to the bright luminary of > 
■diter university ; and yet, even th use honours, however genuine 
and desirable, the modesty of conscious eiccUcnce seems rather 
to have prompted hi 

Denton. Unci 
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No. III.— PEREGRINE LANGTON. 

(See p. 322.) 

Mb. Langtj^n did not disr^ard the counsel givon by J 
Johnson, but wrote the following Account, which he has 
pleased to communicate to me : — 

" Tlie circumstances of Mr. Peregrine I^angion were 
He liad an annuity for life of two hundred pounds ptr ai 
He resided in a village ia LiuDoliuhira : the rent d' his hou 
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with two or three small fieldG, «as twenty-eight pounds ; Ibc 
county he lived in win not more iJian moderately cheap ; Ini 
fsmily consijlctl of a Hister, who paid him eighteen pounds in- 
nually for her board, and a niece. The servants were iwo 
maidS} and two nun in Uvery. tlis common way of linn^ll 
his table, was tlirce or four dishes; the appurtenancea lohii 
table were neat and bandiome; he Trequently enterluned 
mmpany at dinner, and then his table was well served with u 
many diKhe-s as were usual at the tables of the other gentlemea 
in tlie neighbourhood. His own appearance, be to clolbcv 
was genteelly neat and plain. He had always s post-eliiiM 
and tept three horses. 

" Such, with the resources I have mentioned, was bii aq 
of living, which he did not suffer to employ his whole inMHHt 
lur bo had always a sum of money lying by hiia fur any tttl^ 
ordiniiry eipenaes that might arise. Some money he put iai* 
the stacks ; at his diath, the sum he bad tliere amouated ID 
one bundred and fifty pounds. He purchased out of lul 
income his household furniture and linen, of which latter Iw 
had a very ample store { audi as 1 am assured by those Uut 
had very good means of kuoving, not leu than the tenth part 
of his income was set apart for charity ; at llie time of hit 
death, the sum of twenty-live pounds was found, with a dine- 
tion to be employed in such usea. 

" He had laid down a plan of living proportioned to hii 
income, and did not practise any extraordinary degree of par- 
limony, but endeavoured that in his family there should be 
plenty without waste. As an instance that this 
deavour, it may bo worth while to mention a method he took 
in regulating a proper allowance of malt liquor to be drunk id 
his bmily, that there might not be a deficiency, or auy intem- 
perate profusion. On a complaint made that hia allowance ti 
■ hogshead in a month was not enough for his ot 
ordered the quantity of a hogshead to be put into bottles, hid 
it locked up from the servants, and distributed out, every d>y> 
eight qtiarts, which ii the quantity each day at one hogahaad 
in a month j and told hia semnti, that if that did ni 
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he would allow lliem more; but, hy thi? metliiid, 

at once iliai the allowBocG was much more than sulhcie 

his smali family ; and thn proved B clear convic^tion, Ihst 

not be aaswerEd, and saved ail Future dispute. lie -was, itfJ 

general, very diligently and punctually attended and obeyed 

his servants ; he was very considerate as to the injunctions 

gsve, and explained them dislioutiy ; and, sC their lirst cumin^^ 

m his service, steadily eiacted a close compliance with < 

witbout any remission ; and the Bervant!i< finding tbia to b 

case, soon grew habitually accui^omed to the practice of 

business, and then lerj little turCher attention 

Oa extraordinary instances of good behaviour, or diligent aert. 

vice, he was not wanting in particular cncoi 

presents above their wages : it i^ remarkabte 

permit their relations to visit them, and stay a 

or three days at a time. 

" The wonder, with most that hear on 
eeonoaiy, will be, how he was able, with suet 
do so much, especially when it is considered that he imid ibr 
every thing he had. He had no land, eicept the two or three 
small fields which I have said he rented ; and, instead of gniu- 
ing any thing by their produce, I have reason to thint he lost 
by them; however, they furnished him with tii 
ance towards bis housekeeping, than grasi for hia horses (mSj 
hay, for tliat I know he bought), and for two cows. 
Monday nuirning he settled his family accounts, and 

income ; and to do it more exactly, compared those 
with a compulation he had made, flow much that incoi 
afford him every week and day of the year. One of 
economical practices was, as soon as any repiiir was wanting 
•ir about his house, to have it imtnediately perfbrmcd. 
he had money W spare, he chose to lay in a provision 
or clothes, or any other Decesaariea ; Hs then, he said, he could 
afford il, which he might not lie so well able lo do when the 
actual want came ; in consequence of which method, he had a 
considerable supply at necesury u'tidea lying by 
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** But the main particular that seems to have oiabled him 
to do 80 much with his income, was* t) it he paid for every 
thing as soon as he had it, except^ aloms what were current 
accounts, such as rent for his house, and servants* wages; and 
these he paid at the stated times with the utmost exactneiB. 
He gave notice to the tradesmen of the neighbouring market 
towns, that they should no longer have his custom, if they kt 
any of his servants have any thing without their paying fat it. 
Thus he put it out of his power to commit those imprudenon 
to which those are liable, that defer their payments by using 
their money some other way than where it ought to go. And 
whatever monev 3 had by him, he knew that it was not 
demanded elson^jre, but that he might safely employ it as he 
pleased. 

** His example was confined, by the sequestered place of his 
abode, to the observation of few, though his prudence and 
virtue would have made it valuable to all who could have 
known it. These few particulars, which I knew myself, or 
have obtained from those who lived with him, may afibrd 
instruction, and be an incentive to that wise art of living, 
which he so successfully practised.*' — Boswell. 

With all our respect for Mr. Bennet Langton*s acknowledged 
diaracter for accuracy and veracity, there seems something, in 
the foregoing relation, absolutely incomprehensible — a house, 
a good table, frequent company, four servants (two of them mra 
in livery), a carriage and three horses on two hundred pounds a 
year ! Economy and ready-money payments will do much to 
diminish current expenses, but what effect can they have had 
on rent, taxes, wages, and other permanent charges of a respect- 
able domestic establishment? — Croker. 
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